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book  issued 
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Teaching 

Language  and  How  to  use  it 
in  a  Coordinated 
communications  Program 


Language  and  How  to  Use  It  is  one  part  of  a  coordinated  communica¬ 
tions  program.  Its  contribution  to  the  program  is  indicated  by  the  two¬ 
fold  character  of  its  title.  Book  1  awakens  pupils  to  the  role  of  language  in 
their  lives  and  at  the  same  time  increases  their  facility  in  the  use  of  lan¬ 
guage.  In  addition,  thought-stimulating  discussions  initiated  by  the  text 
generate  creative  ideas.  Book  2  builds  upon  this  foundation  and  prepares 
youngsters  for  the  intermediate  program,  which  begins  at  the  next  level. 

When  pupils  want  to  put  some  of  their  ideas  in  writing,  Spelling  Our 
Language 1  and  Writing  Our  Language 2  provide  the  tools  they  will  need. 
With  Spelling  Our  Language,  Book  2,  children  not  only  learn  words  that 
will  be  immediately  useful  in  writing,  but  they  also  learn  words  that  repre¬ 
sent  common  spelling  patterns  and  words  that  are  examples  of  spellings 
for  consonant  and  vowel  sounds.  These  teachings  help  pupils  attack 
unknown  spellings  independently. 

Written  communication  must  be  legibly  written  as  well  as  correctly 
spelled.  To  that  end,  Writing  Our  Language,  Book  2,  improves  children’s 
manuscript  writing.  With  it  they  learn  to  reduce  the  size  of  their  writing, 
to  refine  letter  strokes  and  shapes,  to  control  alignment  and  spacing  of 
words,  and  to  increase  speed.  When  pupils  are  ready  to  learn  cursive 
writing,  a  Transition  Book 3  helps  them  master  this  alternative  way  of 
putting  words  on  paper. 

Pupils’  ability  to  write  whatever  they  want  to  write  can  be  remarkably 
extended  by  the  reference  book  My  Second  Picture  Dictionary.4  It  pre¬ 
sents  over  three  thousand  words  in  dictionary  format,  supplemented  by 
illustrative  sentences,  preparing  youngsters  for  future  use  of  a  beginning 
dictionary  at  the  same  time  that  it  helps  them  with  the  spelling  and  the 
meaning  of  words. 

'Spelling  Our  Language,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1969. 

3 Writing  Our  Language,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1969. 

3 Transition  Book,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1969. 

‘My  Second  Picture  Dictionary,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  1971. 
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A  Listening  Activities  Album  accompanies  Language  and  How  to  Use 
It,  Book  2.  With  it,  pupils  hear  stories  and  poems  that  cultivate  early  ap¬ 
preciation  of  literature  and  that  teach  and  strengthen  a  variety  of  listen¬ 
ing  skills.  Contents  of  the  records  are  also  included  in  this  Teacher’s 
Edition,  either  in  reproductions  of  the  child’s  text  or  on  pages  130- 142. 

A  special  article  by  Charlotte  Huck,  “Books  in  a  Communications 
Program,”  may  be  found  on  pages  viii-xiv  of  this  manual.  In  the  article, 
Miss  Huck  discusses  the  many  ways  in  which  books  read  aloud  by  the 
teacher  can  strengthen  the  strands  of  language  learning.  She  includes  a 
bibliography  of  selections  recommended  for  their  specially  fine  literary 
value. 

When  children  begin  using  Book  2,  the  teacher  will  read  much  of  the 
text  to  them.  Pupils  will  follow  along,  respond  to  the  ideas  presented,  and 
discuss  them.  As  reading  abilities  improve,  youngsters  can  begin  reading 
most  of  the  text  themselves.  It  is  expected  that  the  teacher  will  adapt  the 
lessons  in  Language  and  How  to  Use  It  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
class  and  of  individuals  within  the  class.  The  importance  of  flexibility 
cannot  be  overemphasized.  Organization  of  the  lesson  plans  is  as  follows: 

Emphasis  states  the  focus  of  the  lesson  and  occasionally  furnishes 
background  information  for  the  teacher. 

Explanation  suggests  ways  to  guide  learning  in  order  to  promote  un¬ 
derstanding  and  appreciation. 

Extension  suggests  exercises  and  activities  to  reinforce  or  enrich  the 
concepts  developed  in  the  lesson. 

Additional  materials,  such  as  a  record  or  picture  dictionary,  are  listed 
in  a  box  at  the  beginning  of  any  lesson  they  supplement. 


Introducing  the  Book  to  Children 

Introduce  the  text  by  displaying  the  “interesting  new  book,”  reading  the 
title,  and  perhaps  drawing  out  a  little  of  what  children  may  know  about 
how  they  use  language  from  day  to  day  (for  example,  in  listening  to  and 
reading  stories,  in  learning  new  information,  in  stating  their  own  ideas 
and  opinions).  After  distributing  copies,  give  youngsters  several  minutes 
to  investigate  and  comment  upon  the  book’s  contents.  Then  invite  pupils 
to  turn  to  page  8,  examine  the  picture,  and  tell  what  unusual  event  they 
think  it  illustrates. 
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Goals  and  ODjectiues 


OVERALL  GOALS 

•  learning  what  language  communication  is 

•  developing  concepts  of  English  grammar  and  how  to  use  it 

•  using  literature  as  a  model  for  creative  writing  and  thinking 

•  developing  skills  in  listening  and  speaking 

In  Book  1 ,  children  learn 

—the  importance  of  language  in  everyday  living 
./—to  recognize  the  sentence  as  a  unit  of  language 
—to  distinguish  declarative  and  interrogative  sentences 
—to  manipulate  language  components  through  the  use  of  linguistic  blocks 
—that  words  are  components  of  sentences 
/"—that  word  order  is  related  to  meaning 
—that  some  words  have  similar  meanings  (synonyms),  and  some  have 
opposite  meanings  (antonyms) 

—that  some  words  can  be  classified  according  to  meaning  or  function 
'"—to  use  a  pictionary  and  a  picture  dictionary 
—to  recognize  standard  forms  of  irregular  verbs 
—to  develop  sensitivity  to  sounds  and  meanings  of  language 
—to  respond  to  sensory  imagery 

—to  make  comparisons  based  on  likenesses  in  disparate  things 
(similes  and  metaphors) 

—to  use  literature  as  models  in  creating  original  stories 
—to  develop  auditory  and  visual  discrimination 
—to  form  mental  relationships  and  visualize  while  listening 
—to  develop  fluency  of  speech 

—to  note  detail  and  use  it  in  speech,  in  writing,  and  as  a  basis 
for  inference 

—to  note  sequence  as  an  orderly  arrangement  of  parts  in  a  narrative, 
or  of  steps  in  directions 

—to  appreciate  different  viewpoints,  both  mental  and  physical,  and  to 
reflect  a  variety  of  viewpoints  in  written  and  spoken  statements 
—the  form  and  some  of  the  mechanics  of  letter  writing 
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In  Book  2,  children  learn 

—to  produce  sentences,  recognizing  how  parts  of  a  sentence  work 
together  in  conveying  thought 
—that  a  sentence  has  two  major  parts 
—that  words  have  different  functions  within  sentences 
—how  word  order  affects  meaning 

—to  recognize  the  importance  of  clarity  and  orderly  sequence  in 
describing  a  process 

—to  select  distinguishing  details  that  lend  precision  to  descriptions 
—to  evaluate  the  accuracy  of  oral  description  in  light  of  carefully 
made  observations 

to  infer  word  meanings  from  oral  context,  and  understand  qualifications 
in  oral  statements 

—to  use  selections  from  literature  as  models  for  original  stories, 
as  a  basis  for  dramatization,  and  as  inspiration  for 
creative  dramatics 

—to  create  stories  based  on  pictured  situations 
—to  flesh  out  simple  plots  with  details,  and  create  endings  for 
open-end  stories 

—to  invent  what  went  before  and  what  happened  after  specific 
situations 

—to  create  dialog  appropriate  to  story  characters  and  situations 
—to  use  the  present  and  past  tenses  of  irregular  verbs  appropriately 
in  speech  and  writing 

—to  use  capital  letters,  periods,  question  marks,  exclamation  marks, 
and  quotation  marks  accurately 
—to  write  letters,  and  write  and  design  invitations 
—to  become  familiar  with  dictionary  format  through  the  use  of  a 
picture  dictionary 
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Books  in  a 

Communications  Program 

Charlotte  S.  Huck 

The  Ohio  State  University 
College  of  Education 
Professor  of  Children’s  Literature 

Every  primary  teacher  will  want  to  weave  many  books  into  her  teaching  of 
a  communications  program.  For  the  language  arts  may  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  complex  web  of  relationships,  including  the  main  strands 
of  listening,  speaking,  reading,  writing,  and  thinking.  Development  in 
one  area  automatically  assures  development  in  the  other  areas.  A  child 
learns  to  read  as  he  listens  to  his  teacher  read  Petunia,  or  as  he  retells 
the  story  of  Sam,  or  as  he  dramatizes  the  well-loved  tale  of  Ask  Mr.  Bear. 

He  learns  to  write  as  he  hears  stories  with  surprise  endings  and  later 
dictates  his  own.  His  thinking  skills  are  developed  while  he  discovers  the 
similarities  and  differences  between  such  stories  as  The  Happy  Lion  and 
The  Tiger  in  the  Teapot,  and  his  imagination  is  stretched  by  books  of  the 
quality  of  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are, and  One  Monday  Morning.  Reading 
is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  many  language  activities,  while  language  de¬ 
velopment  is  greatly  facilitated  by  exposure  to  many  fine  books. 

Value  of  Reading  to  Children 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  create  interest  in  books  is  to  read  to  children 
every  day.  Children  should  hear  many  stories  before  they  are  expected 
to  read.  As  they  discover  that  books  can  produce  enjoyment,  they  grad¬ 
ually  develop  a  purpose  for  learning  to  read. 

Recently  reported  research  by  Orvis  C.  Irwin  indicates  that  reading  to 
a  two-  or  three-year-old  child  for  just  twenty  minutes  an  evening,  results 
in  a  significant  change  in  his  language  abilities.  Dorothy  H.  Cohen  con¬ 
ducted  a  study  with  second-graders  in  Harlem  which  emphasized  the 
importance  of  reading  aloud  to  primary  children.  She  simply  sent  a  list  of 
recommended  books  to  a  group  of  second-grade  teachers,  asking  them 
to  read  to  their  children  every  day  and  then  do  something  with  that  book 
—discuss  it,  interpret  it  through  art  or  creative  dramatics— something  to 
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make  it  a  memorable  experience.  The  control  groups  read  aloud  or  not, 
depending  upon  the  teacher’s  usual  custom.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
experimental  children  had  gained  significantly  in  vocabulary  and  read¬ 
ing  comprehension  as  compared  with  the  controls. 

Books  Enrich  Children’s  Experiencing 

But  books  do  more  than  prepare  boys  and  girls  for  reading,  they  enrich 
and  extend  children’s  experiencing.  A  story  such  as  Grandfather  and  I 
will  help  a  child  perceive  the  very  special  joy  of  doing  things  with  his 
grandfather,  as  contrasted  with  his  relations  with  the  other  members  of 
his  family.  Good  books  will  always  do  more  than  mirror  a  child’s  life;  they 
will  help  him  focus  and  gain  perspective  on  the  unique  qualities  of  an 
experience,  or  they  will  give  him  new  vicarious  experiences,  or  they  can 
broaden  his  interests  and  lead  him  to  new  actual  experiences. 

Suburban  children  need  to  hear  E milio’s  Summer  Day  and  The  Snowy 
Day  to  really  appreciate  the  extreme  discomfort  of  the  city’s  intense 
summer  heat  or  to  realize  children’s  universal  delight  in  a  big  snow, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  country.  Urban  children  may  vicariously  ex¬ 
perience  Jay’s  pride  in  the  country  cricket,  which  he  brought  to  school 
to  share  with  others,  in  Rebecca  Caudill’s  A  Pocketful  of  Cricket.  The 
commonality  of  feeling  is  more  important  than  familiarity  with  the  setting 
of  a  story. 

Encouraging  Storytelling  by  Children 

Once  children  have  heard  an  exciting  story,  they  frequently  want  to  retell 
the  story  or  tell  one  of  their  own.  The  repetition  in  folk  tales  such  as 
“Goldilocks  and  the  Three  Bears”  or  “The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff”  makes 
them  ideal  for  retelling.  The  book  by  Jean  Merrill  entitled  Red  Riding:  A 
Story  of  How  Katy  Tells  Tony  a  Story  Because  It  Is  Raining  is  a  verbatim 
account  of  a  child’s  version  of  the  story  of  “Little  Red  Riding  Hood.” 
When  the  girl  and  her  little  brother  cannot  remember  certain  parts,  they 
add  details  of  their  own— the  lunch  in  Red  Riding’s  basket  contains  pea- 
nut-butter-and-jelly  sandwiches  and  seventeen  deviled  eggs!  An  imagi¬ 
native  teacher  could  use  this  book  to  promote  storytelling  in  her  primary 
classroom  as  children  compared  the  traditional  version  with  tape- 
recorded  versions  of  their  own. 
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Books  May  Stretch  Children’s  Imaginations 

Albert  Einstein  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that  knowledge  is  limited,  but 
the  imagination  is  unlimited.  Books  may  stretch  children’s  imaginations 
and  develop  their  capacity  to  wonder.  In  A  Tree  This  Tall,  Jeremy,  a  black 
child,  imagines  how  his  neighborhood  will  look  when  he  plants  his  newly- 
found  acorn.  A  squirrel  destroys  his  plans,  but  not  his  ability  to  dream 
and  wonder.  In  the  fun-filled  fantasy  If  I  Owned  a  Candy  Factory,  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  young  lad  imagines  the  wonderful  things  he  could  do  for  his 
friends.  After  hearing  or  reading  these  books,  children  will  enjoy  creating 
their  own  stories  orally,  or  writing  and  illustrating  imaginative  versions 
of  their  own. 

Books  Develop  Sensitivity  to  Language 

Books  develop  children’s  sensitivity  to  language  and  increase  their  vo¬ 
cabularies  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  words  used  in  their  instructional 
materials  may  be  necessarily  limited.  Certainly  there  is  no  need  to  limit 
the  vocabularies  of  the  books  we  read  to  children.  Beatrix  Potter  knew 
this  when  she  described  the  time  Peter  Rabbit  was  caught  in  the  goose¬ 
berry  net  and  the  sparrows  “implored  him  to  exert  himself.”  Marcia 
Brown’s  tiger  “peacocked  about  the  forest”  and  later  felt  “humiliated” 
when  he  recalled  that  he  was  Once  a  Mouse.  No  explanations  are  needed 
for  these  words,  for  picture  and  text  provide  the  context  for  complete 
understanding. 

Children  love  the  sound  of  words  and  eagerly  join  in  the  well-known 
refrain  of  the  “millions  and  billions  and  trillions  of  cats”  in  Wanda  Gag’s 
book  Millions  of  Cats.  Much  of  the  security  and  rhythm  of  Grandfather 
and  I  are  created  by  the  repeated  lines: 

But  Grandfather  and  I 
never  hurry. 

We  walk  along 

and  walk  along 

and  stop  . . . 

and  look  . . . 

just  as  long  as  we  like. 

Children  love  the  story  of  The  Long  Ago  £/f,who  was  the  littlest  and  shyest 
of  all  the  elves  until  he  found  a  way  to  have  the  “biggest  grandest  loudest 
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voice  of  all.”  The  eerie  atmosphere  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by  the  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  lines: 


By  blue-white  shimmer 
Through  thorn  bush  shiver 
By  firefly  glimmer 
Through  tall  grass  quiver— 

The  quality  of  the  language  of  these  books  bears  rereading.  Small  groups 
of  children  might  provide  the  refrains  during  a  second  reading. 

The  figurative  language  in  some  well-written  picture  books  may  help 
children  see  their  world  in  a  new  perspective.  For  example,  in  White 
Snow,  Bright  Snow,  Alvin  T resselt  speaks  of  automobiles  that  “looked  like 
big  fat  raisins  buried  in  snowdrifts.”  Jeanne  Bendick,  in  her  book  A  Fresh 
Look  at  Night,  describes  various  night  scenes  in  language  that  will  appeal 
to  children:  “Rainy  nights  are  like  silk  and  satin.  Snowy  nights  are  like 
feathers  and  fur.”  Children’s  own  language  will  be  enriched  as  we  call 
attention  to  the  rich,  image-making  texts  of  some  of  the  best  books  for 
primary  children. 

Books  and  Creative  Writing 

Developing  sensitivity  to  well-chosen  words  and  phrases  will  help  chil¬ 
dren  become  better  writers.  Books  may  also  serve  as  models  for  writing 
different  kinds  of  stories.  After  children  have  heard  the  story  of  “The 
Gingerbread  Man”  or  “The  Old  Lady  Who  Swallowed  the  Fly,”  they  can 
dictate  or  write  their  own  stories  with  cumulative  plots.  Stories  that  are 
based  upon  exaggeration  such  as  And  To  Think  That  I  Saw  It  on  Mulberry 
Street,  or  Where  the  Wild  Things  Are  could  serve  as  models  for  creative 
writing  and  illustrating  of  children’s  own  books. 

The  old-folk-tale  motif  of  increasing  your  problems  in  order  to  dwarf 
the  magnitude  of  the  original  one  is  the  theme  of  such  books  as  Too 
Much  Noise  and  No  Room.  In  the  first  story,  the  old  man  is  bothered  by 
the  creaks  and  squeaks  in  his  home  until  the  wise  man  of  the  village 
advises  him  to  fill  his  house  with  animals.  After  they  are  gone,  things 
seem  very  quiet  In  the  second  story,  the  old  woman  complains  that  her 
house  is  too  crowded,  but  following  the  removal  of  the  animals  her  hus¬ 
band  brought  home,  it  seemed  large  indeed.  Once  children  see  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  such  stories,  they  can  generate  their  own. 
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Certain  stories  and  poems  lend  themselves  to  further  development 
by  children.  The  Tiniest  Sound  asks  children  if  they  can  think  of  any 
tinier  sounds  than  a  butterfly  yawning,  the  first  crocus  piercing  the  snow, 
or  a  red  balloon  drifting  in  the  sky.  Mary  O’Neill,  in  Hailstones  and  Halibut 
Bones,  writes  of  twelve  different  colors  and  how  they  evoke  our  emotional 
reactions  and  stir  our  senses.  Many  middle-grade  children  have  written 
their  own  poems  of  color,  while  primary  children  have  dictated  their 
stories  or  color  poems  and  illustrated  them.  The  poem  “I  Keep  Three 
Wishes  Ready”  by  Annette  Wynne  is  another  one  that  promotes  creative 
writing.  It  might  be  introduced  with  the  Caldecott  Award  winning  book, 
Sylvester  and  the  Magic  Pebble,  as  a  way  of  discovering  your  children’s 
inner  hopes  and  wishes. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  many  ways  in  which  books  may  be  used 
to  enrich  the  communications  program.  In  every  instance  the  activity 
should  increase  interest  in  the  books  and  poems,  not  decrease  it.  The 
goal  of  the  communications  program  should  be  the  development  of  dis¬ 
criminating,  skilled  readers  who  enjoy  reading,  who  do  read,  and  who  see 
the  relationships  among  all  the  language  arts. 
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PAGES  8-9 

EMPHASIS 

These  introductory  pages  are  designed 
for  talk,  the  area  of  communication  in 
which  primary  children  are  most  fluent. 
The  provocative  situation  presented  as 
a  subject  of  conversation  encourages 
even  shy  pupils  to  express  reactions,  call 
on  experience  and  knowledge  to  make 
inferences,  and  tell  about  instances  of 
the  incongruous  or  funny  in  their  own 
lives. 

EXPLANATION 

When  an  elephant’s  bath  takes  place  in 
a  car  wash,  it  is  apt  to  make  news.  This 
one  did.  The  picture  on  pages  8-9  illus¬ 
trates  an  incidentthat  received  front-page 
and  television  coverage  several  years 
ago.  Use  the  illustration  to  introduce  the 
lesson,  letting  pupils  know  the  incident 
was  a  real  one  and  making  sure  everyone 
knows  what  is  happening.  Pupils  who  are 
not  familiar  with  carwashes  maythinkthe 
car  in  the  picture  has  wandered  into  an 
elephant  wash. 

Invite  children's  ideas  about  each  of 
the  following  questions: 

•  How  did  the  elephant  get  into  the 
car  wash? 

•  Where  does  he  live? 

•  How  do  you  think  he  earns  his  hay  and 
peanuts? 

•  Can  an  elephant  say  that  he  likes  what 
is  happening  to  him? 

Responses  may  create  a  sketch  in  which 
the  elephant  is  brought  to  the  car  wash 
by  an  attendant  or  owner;  he  is  part  of  a 
circus  or  television  act  and  performs 
tricks  for  his  keep  (balancing,  dancing, 
standing  on  hind  legs,  lifting  someone 
with  his  trunk,  and  the  like);  he  can  also 
be  washed  with  long-handled  brushes 
and  a  hose  wielded  by  a  cleaning  team,  or 
he  might  bathe  in  a  river;  he  can  show 
pleasure  by  the  way  he  behaves  (for  ex¬ 
ample,  by  stretching  out  his  trunk  or  by 
gently  swaying  from  side  to  side),  but  he 
cannot  talk. 


During  discussion  of  the  last  question 
listed,  emphasize  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  animal  sounds  and  human  lan¬ 
guage.  Perhaps  because  children  hear 
and  read  so  many  stories  of  “talking” 
animals,  these  concepts  are  difficult  for 
youngsters.  Bring  out  or  explain  that  in 
real  life,  animals  make  sounds  when  they 
are  angry  or  contented  and  to  give  warn¬ 
ing  of  danger,  announce  a  food  supply,  or 
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call  their  young.  But  animals  cannot,  so 
far  as  is  known,  talk  about  what  happened 
last  year  or  will  happen  next  week. 

Finally,  read  the  text  on  page  9  to 
pupils  (much  of  the  pupils’  book  is  to  be 
read  to  them,  not  by  them).  If  boys  and 
girls  are  shy  about  starting,  tell  them 
something  incongruous  or  funny  that  you 
have  seen,  and  they  will  probably  follow 
suit. 


Let's  Talk 

Have  you  seen  anything  interesting 
or  unusual  or  funny  recently?  Tell  about 
it.  It  need  not  be  as  big  as  an  elephant. 

It  can  be  something  as  little  as  a  poodle 
or  a  pigeon  or  two  ants  having  a  tug- 
of-war  with  a  crumb. 
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EXTENSION 

1.  Discuss  with  children  some  of  the 
specific  words  for  animal  sounds.  An 
elephant,  for  example,  trumpets  or  bel¬ 
lows.  With  questions,  help  children  tell 
that  a  cow  moos,  a  cat  mews  (or  meows), 
a  dog  barks  or  whines,  a  lion  roars,  and 
a  bird  sings. 

Write  on  the  board  these  words  and 
any  other  appropriate  ones  children  may 
have  volunteered.  Invite  the  class  to 
consider  which  of  the  words  are  also 
used  to  describe  the  sounds  of  people. 
(In  American-English  idiom,  human 
beings  are  said  to  sing,  hoot,  bark,  whine, 
roar,  bellow,  and  even  trumpet,  but  they 
rarely  moo  or  mew— unless  imitating  a 
cow  or  cat.) 

2.  To  sharpen  concepts  and  provide  a 
bit  of  fun,  you  might  let  youngsters  at¬ 
tempt  to  imitate  the  animal  sounds  listed 
in  the  first  Extension.  Pupils  might  also 
demonstrate  what  the  corresponding 
human  sound  would  be  like. 

3.  Read  aloud  an  informative  book  for 
young  children  about  elephants  and 
perhaps  about  other  animals  that  “work 
for  their  living.’’  Two  excellent  ones  are 
The  True  Book  of  Elephants  by  Elsa  Pos- 
sell  (Childrens  Press,  Inc.,  1964)  and 
Zoo  Pets  by  William  Bridges  (William 
Morrow  and  Company,  Inc.,  1955).  Then 
let  pupils  browse  through  the  book  on 
their  own,  enjoying  its  illustrations  and 
possibly  reading  parts  of  it. 

4.  Let  children  list  as  many  animals 
as  they  can  that  sometimes  work  in  some 
way  for  man. 
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PAGE  10 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  strengthens  concepts  of  com¬ 
parative  sizes  and  helps  children  see 
that  the  meaning  of  words  expressing 
size  depends  upon  what  the  words  are 
describing. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  the  title  of  the  lesson  and,  as  a 
warm-up  for  discussion,  invite  pupils  to 
name  as  many  big  things  as  they  can. 
Accept  all  responses  that  satisfy  a  child’s 
concept  of  bigness:  giants,  skyscrapers, 
dinosaurs,  trailer  trucks,  grown-ups, 
mountains,  St.  Bernard  dogs,  shopping 
centers,  the  ocean— even  a  double-dip 
ice-cream  cone.  If  necessary,  stimulate 
replies  by  asking  for  categories— build¬ 
ings,  animals,  bodies  of  water,  and  so  on. 

Direct  attention  to  the  illustrations  on 
page  10  and  have  someone  name  the 
three  kinds  of  animals.  If  the  answer  is 
“Elephant,  dog,  and  bird,”  ask  whether 
anyone  knows  what  kind  of  elephant 
[Indian],  dog  [collie],  and  bird  [quail  or 
bobwhite].  Although  this  is  incidental 
information,  it  is  the  kind  many  children 
appreciate  receiving  and  has  the  effect  of 
sharpening  their  powers  of  observation 
and  expression. 

Read  the  first  two  questions  on  the 
page  (or  have  them  read).  If  children’s 
reply  to  the  first  is  “Elephant,”  ask  which 
elephant.  Deal  similarly  with  the  second 
question. 

Answers  to  the  third  and  fourth  ques¬ 
tions  are  implied  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
mature  and  young  animals  in  the  three 
pictures.  An  elephant,  for  example,  is 
little  when  compared  with  one  that  is 
larger.  Although  pupils  may  not  be  able 
to  verbalize  concepts  of  big  and  little  in 
this  way,  they  should  be  able  to  explain 
that  elephants  are  little  “when  they  are 
babies”  or  “before  they  grow  up.”  The 
converse  question  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 


How  Big  Is  Big? 


Which  animal  is  biggest? 

Which  animal  is  smallest? 

How  can  elephants  be  both  big  and  little? 
When  is  the  smallest  animal  big? 

When  do  you  feel  big? 

When  do  you  feel  little? 
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Talk 


1 1 


In  discussing  the  last  two  questions, 
let  children  answer  freely.  Give  guidance 
only  if  they  seem  unable  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  comparative  situations.  Then 
questions  like  the  following  would  be 
helpful: 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  someone  tall  is 
sitting  in  front  of  you  at  the  movies? 

•  How  do  you  feel  in  a  crowd  of  grown¬ 
ups  in  an  elevator? 

•  How  do  you  feel  when  you  can’t  reach 
something  that  everyone  else  around 
you  can  reach? 

•  How  do  you  feel  next  to  a  baby? 

•  How  did  you  feel  when  you  were  three 
years  old? 

•  How  do  you  feel  now  when  you  play 
with  someone  who  is  three  years  old? 
If  pupils  have  enough  competence  in 

writing  and  spelling,  have  them  write  a 
sentence  on  the  subject  “When  I  Am  Big” 
or  “When  I  Was  Little.”  If  such  an  assign¬ 
ment  is  impractical,  let  them  tell  what 
they  would  like  to  do  when  they  are  big 
or  what  they  were  unable  to  do  when  they 
were  little. 

EXTENSION 

Investigate  the  library  for  books  that  may 
be  used  to  develop  children’s  concepts 
of  other  comparative  measurements. 
Among  those  that  could  be  read  and  dis¬ 
cussed  are  Fast  Is  Not  a  Ladybug  by 
Miriam  Schlein  (William  R.  Scott,  Inc., 
1953),  What’s  Light  and  What’s  Heavy  by 
Martha  and  Charles  Shapp  (Franklin 
Watts,  Inc.,  1961),  How  Far  Is  Far?  by 
Alvin  Tresselt  (Parents’  Magazine  Press, 
1964),  and  Noodle  by  Munro  Leaf  (Four 
Winds  Press,  1965). 
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PAGE  1  1 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  presents  an  African  folk  tale 
that  tells  about  a  suddenly  animated 
world  where  animals,  plants,  and  even 
furniture  become  vocal.  Hearing  the 
funny  story  extends  children’s  literary 
interests  beyond  the  limits  of  their  read¬ 
ing  abilities  and  provides  them  with 
amusing  story  situations  for  puppet  or 
flannel-board  dramatization. 

EXPLANATION 

Use  the  illustration  to  familiarize  pupils 
with  some  of  the  story’s  terminology.  For 
example,  identify  the  man  as  a  farmer 
who  lives  outside  a  city,  in  the  country; 
the  vegetables  growing  in  the  foreground 
as  yams,  a  kind  of  sweet  potato;  the  tree 
behind  the  farmer  as  a  palm  tree.  Point 
out  that  the  palm  tree’s  branches  are 
actually  very  large  leaves  that  grow  di¬ 
rectly  from  the  tree  trunk,  and  suggest 
that  the  cow,  reclining  so  peacefully 
beneath  the  tree,  is  probably  chewing 
her  cud— a  term  that  may  need  amplifi¬ 
cation  as  “food  the  cow  swallowed  earlier, 
which  is  brought  up  from  her  first  stom¬ 
ach  to  be  chewed  again.” 

Introduce  the  story  by  telling  pupils 
its  title,  “Talk,”  and  asking  them  what 
they  think  it  might  be  about.  After  they 
have  made  some  guesses,  play  the  re¬ 
cording  or  turn  to  page  130  of  this  manual 
and  read  the  story  to  the  class. 

Afterward,  focus  discussion  around 
the  question  “Who  or  what  talks  in  this 
story?”  (In  sequential  order  of  their  first 
speech  in  the  story,  they  are  yam,  farmer, 
dog,  palm  tree,  palm  branch,  stone,  fish¬ 
erman,  fish  trap,  weaver,  bundle  of  cloth, 
bathing  man,  river,  chief,  stool.)  If  chil¬ 
dren  have  difficulty  remembering  char¬ 
acters,  give  hints.  For  example,  ask  such 
questions  as  “Who  was  carrying  a  bundle 
on  his  head?”  and,  if  that  fails  to  prod 
memories,  “The  bundle  was  of  something 
he  had  woven.” 

When  the  list  is  completed,  have  chil¬ 
dren  help  you  rearrange  it  into  sequential 
order.  Then  let  them  use  the  list  in  retell¬ 
ing  the  story.  When  youngsters  know  the 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Band  1 
or 

Listening  Materials 
Pages  130-131 


How  Big  Is  Big? 


Which  animal  is  biggest? 

Which  animal  is  smallest? 

How  can  elephants  be  both  big  and  little? 
When  is  the  smallest  animal  big? 

When  do  you  feel  big? 

When  do  you  feel  little? 
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sequence  and  dialogue  reasonably  well, 
they  are  ready  to  dramatize  the  story. 

If  a  flannel  board  is  to  be  used,  either 
have  pre-cut  flannel  figures  on  hand  or 
have  youngsters  make  their  own.  In  the 
latter  case,  point  out  that  the  chief  should 
be  made  in  a  seated  position.  Children 
can  use  manilla  paper  and  glue  a  piece  of 
sandpaper  to  the  back  of  each  figure. 

If  puppets  are  to  be  used,  some  props 
will  be  needed.  These  could  be  fashioned 
out  of  tagboard,  construction  paper,  or 
papier-mache.  Or  objects  that  suggest 
the  props  could  be  used— for  example,  a 
tea  strainer  could  represent  the  fish  trap; 
a  twig,  the  palm  tree;  and  so  on. 

If  youngsters  want  to  play  the  parts 
themselves,  rather  than  provide  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  dialogue  for  figures  or  puppets, 
they  will  run  into  some  physical  problems. 
You  might,  in  that  case,  suggest  that 
the  tree  branch  stand  on  a  chair  beside 
the  tree— until  the  branch  is  picked;  that 
the  fish  trap  stand  on  a  chair  beside  the 
fisherman  and  the  bundle  of  cloth  stand 
on  a  chair  beside  the  weaver,  and  that 
they  both  jump  off  when  “thrown  to  the 
ground.”  The  child  who  plays  the  stool 
might  sit  on  the  floor  next  to  or  behind  the 
chair  the  chief  sits  upon.  A  less  gymnastic 
solution  is  to  have  the  pupils  represent¬ 
ing  the  inanimate  objects  speak  quietly 
from  some  concealed  area. 

Whatever  method  of  dramatization 
pupils  use,  have  them  take  turns  playing 
different  parts. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Let  the  class  create  and  dramatize  a 
story  about  what  would  happen  if  class¬ 
room  pets  and  plants  and  inanimate 
objects  in  the  school,  like  desks,  books 
and  lights,  could  talk. 

2.  Encourage  children  to  recall  stories 
they  have  read  or  heard  about  talking 
animals— perhaps  Petunia  by  Roger 
Duvoisin  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  1950)  or  one  of 
Duvoisin’s  other  stories  about  Petunia;  or 
Dandelion  by  Don  Freeman  (The  Viking 
Press,  Inc.,  1968). 
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PAGES  12-13 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  provides  a  whimsical  model 
for  a  playful  language  exercise  based  on 
children’s  enjoyment  of  rhythm,  rhyme, 
and  nonsense. 


MATERIALS 

My  Second  Picture 
Dictionary 


EXPLANATION 

Before  children  hear  the  poem  that  leads 
into  the  lesson,  ask  them  to  listen  for 
the  special  sound  of  two  words  in  every 
other  line.  Let  them  silently  follow  in  their 
texts  as  the  poem  is  read.  Read  with  a 
light  emphasis  on  the  rhyming  words  and 
accept  any  reasonably  accurate  response 
that  pupils  give— for  example,  “The  words 
rhyme”  or  “Two  of  the  words  sound  some¬ 
thing  alike.”  If  children  are  unable  to 
make  this  observation,  repeat  one  rhyme 
at  a  time  and  have  pupils  compare  the 
end  sounds  of  the  rhyming  words. 

Point  out  the  title  of  the  poem  and  call 
for  the  meaning  of  awkward.  Tell  chil¬ 
dren,  if  necessary,  that  it  means  “clumsy” 
and  that  it  also  means  “hard  to  manage.” 
Help  youngsters  identify  the  animals  in 
the  illustrations  and  have  them  explain 
why  every  animal  is  having  an  awkward 
time.  The  eel  at  the  wheel,  for  example, 
hasn’t  any  hands  for  driving;  a  whale,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  was  never 
meant  to  fit  in  a  pail;  cows  can’t  climb 
trees  and  are  not  accustomed  to  roosting 
on  branches,  or  boughs;  a  goat  isn’t  built 
to  wear  a  coat  gracefully.  The  poor  mole 
must  be  having  the  most  awkward  time  of 
all  because  it  spends  practically  all  of 
its  life  underground  digging  tunnels, 
which  is  just  about  the  only  thing  a  mole 
knows  how  to  do. 

Ask  the  class  to  read  the  poem  aloud 
with  you.  Comment  that  this  kind  of  poem 
seems  easy  to  make,  and  direct  pupils’ 
attention  to  the  incomplete  ones  on  page 
13,  which  they  are  to  complete.  Log, 
house,  mat,  rug,  lake,  pie,  and  road  are 
likely  rhymes  for  the  first  poem,  and  rat 
or  hat  (for  either  of  the  first  two  rhymes), 
pail  or  sail,  key  or  flea,  arrow,  spoon,  and 
wig  are  among  the  rhyming  words  chil¬ 
dren  might  choose  for  the  second  poem. 


"It's  a  Little  Awkward1’  from  That  Was  Summer 
Text  copyright  ®  1969  by  Marei  Ridlon.  Used  by 
permission  of  Follett  Publishing  Company. 


Rhymes 

and 

Nonsense 


It's  a  Little  Awkward 

by  Marei  Ridlon 

A  mole  on  a  pole 
is  like 

a  whale  in  a  pail 
is  like 

a  cow  on  a  bough 
is  like 

a  snake  in  a  cake 
is  like 

a  goat  in  a  coat 
is  like 

a  bear  in  a  chair 
is  like 

an  eel  at  the  wheel. 
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Think  of  rhymes  that 
give  these  animals  places 
to  be. 


A  frog  on  a  |  i 
is  like 

a  mouse  in  a  l  i 
is  like 

a  cat  on  a  I  i 
is  like 

a  bug  on  a  l  I 
is  like 

a  snake  in  a  I  I 
is  like 

a  fly  on  a  l  l 
is  like 

a  toad  on  the  i  I. 


Can  you  think  of  rhymes 
that  make  these  animals 
seem  like  people? 


A  cat  with  a  [ZD 
is  like 

a  bat  with  a  ZD 
is  like 

a  snail  with  a  I  1 
is  like 

a  bee  with  a  I  I 
is  like 

a  sparrow  with  an  ZZ 
is  like 

a  raccoon  with  a  I  I 
is  like 

a  pig  with  a  1  .1. 


If  pupils  have  had  little  difficulty  in 
providing  rhymes  for  the  first  poem,  you 
might  let  them  complete  the  second  one 
independently,  writing  down  their  rhym¬ 
ing  words  and  sharing  their  choices  later. 
With  the  help  of  such  a  reference  as 
Scott,  Foresman  and  Company’s  My  Sec¬ 
ond  Picture  Dictionary,  they  should  be 
able  to  spell  words  they  will  want  to  use. 
(This  would  be  an  excellent  time  to  intro¬ 
duce  this  reference  if  youngsters  are  not 
familiar  with  it.) 

EXTENSION 

1.  If  this  kind  of  play  with  language 
amuses  the  class,  help  pupils  find  rhym¬ 
ing  words  for  day,  queen,  nose,  chin, 
rusty,  bed,  glue.  Write  each  pair  of  rhymes 
on  the  board  as  children  think  of  them— 
for  example,  gray  day,  thin  chin,  blue 
glue,  and  so  on.  Then  help  youngsters 
compose  a  coherent  statement  similar  to 
the  following:  On  a  gray  day  a  mean 
queen  with  a  thin  chin  and  a  rose  nose 
mended  her  rusty  dusty  red  bed  with  blue 
glue. 

2.  Just  for  children’s  amusement, 
read  aloud  James  Reeves’  brief  poem 
“W .”  It  tells  of  a  king  who  wanted  a  rhyme 
for  the  letter  w.  The  poem  is  in  The  Black¬ 
bird  in  the  Lilac  by  James  Reeves  (E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1959)  and  is  also  in  Sing  a 
Song  of  People,  which  is  part  of  the 
Teacher’s  Read-Aloud  Library  for  the 
Scott  Foresman  Reading  Systems, 
Level  6. 
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PAGE  14 


EMPHASIS 

A  photograph  that  shows  a  reality  and 
suggests  a  fantasy  stimulates  discussion, 
creative  thinking,  an  exchange  of  ideas, 
and  storytelling. 


EXPLANATION 

Use  the  first  question  under  the  picture 
as  an  introduction  to  the  lesson,  and  then 
ask  children  to  express  the  great  size  of 
the  boots  in  a  variety  of  comparisons.  Say, 
“If  you  were  telling  someone  about  the 
boots,  how  would  you  give  him  an  idea 
of  their  size?  What  are  they  as  big  as  or 
higher  than?” 

The  reality  of  the  boots  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  quickly  if  children  recognize  that 
the  picture  is  a  photograph  of  a  real  place 
with  real  people.  You  might  have  pupils 
note  the  credit  line  beneath  the  photo¬ 
graph.  (For  your  information,  the  picture 
is  a  news  photo,  taken  in  Denmark  during 
a  week  that  featured  products  of  Finland.) 
Perhaps  a  sharp-eyed  observer  will 
notice  the  toy  car  on  the  toe  of  one  boot. 
If  not,  direct  attention  to  it.  Ask  who  might 
have  put  the  car  there,  and  why. 

Although  finding  a  use  for  such  a 
monstrous  pair  of  boots  might  daunt 
practical  adults,  young  children  can 
imagine  all  sorts  of  creative  adaptations 
for  such  an  unusual  possession.  They 
might,  for  example,  plan  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  boots  and  charge  admission 
for  seeing  the  “biggest  boots  in  the 
world.” 

To  stimulate  discussion,  ask  how  the 
boots  could  be  used  to  have  fun  in  a  play¬ 
ground  or  park,  whether  anyone  could 
live  in  them,  how  the  interior  might  be 
explored,  whether  they  could  float,  and 
so  on. 

As  a  start  to  storytelling,  invite  pupils 
to  “brainstorm”  about  the  boots— that 
is,  to  think  of  all  the  things  that  might 
happen  if  the  boots  suddenly  started  to 
tramp  around  the  streets  because  some¬ 
one  (Who?)  slipped  into  them  and  found 
they  fitted.  Give  approving  comments  to 
all  ideas. 


Have  you  ever  seen  such  enormous 
boots?  Can  you  imagine  anyone  wearing 
them?  Do  you  think  they  are  real? 

What  would  you  do  with  these  boots  if 
someone  gave  them  to  you? 

Make  up  a  story  about  the  boots. 


Look  and  Tell 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc. 
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As  a  conclusion  to  the  lesson,  have 
children  write  about  the  boots  in  individ¬ 
ual  compositions  or  in  a  group  composi¬ 
tion,  dictated  and  written  on  the  board. 


Leonard  McCombe,  Life  Magazine  £  Time.  Inc 


Leonard  McCombe.  Life  Magazine  £  Time.  Inc. 


Tell 

What's 

Happening 

What's  happening  here? 

What  does  the  bottom 
picture  tell  about  the  top 
one? 

Why  is  everyone  watching? 

Design  a  clown's  face  and 
write  a  funny  name  for  a  clown. 

Think  of  something  a  clown 
could  do  to  make  people  laugh. 


EXTENSION 

1.  On  another  day,  pupils  might  make 
up  a  similar  but  different  tale  about  the 
tiny  car.  What  adventures  might  the 
driver  of  such  a  little  vehicle  encounter? 
What  if  the  wearer  of  the  boots  and  the 
driver  of  the  car  were  to  meet— what 
might  happen? 

2.  Read  aloud  an  excerptfrom  Beverly 
Cleary’s  The  Mouse  and  the  Motorcycle 
(William  Morrow  and  Company,  Inc., 
1965),  which  is  about  a  mouse  named 
Ralph  who  scoots  around  on  a  toy  mo¬ 
torcycle  he  has  found.  Chapter  five  would 
be  a  good  selection.  Or  you  might  start  at 
the  beginning  of  the  book  and  read  it  in  its 
entirety,  in  installments. 
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EMPHASIS 

With  this  page,  children  are  encouraged 
to  make  reasonable  inferences  from 
visual  clues.  Lessons  of  this  type  build 
habits  of  keen  perception,  a  prime  requi¬ 
site  of  good  writing  as  well  as  of  reflective 
thinking. 


EXPLANATION 

The  first  question  on  the  page  permits 
a  variety  of  spontaneous  responses  and 
lets  you  see  which  children  are  putting 
the  two  pictures  together  in  their  minds 
and  thinking  about  them. 

In  answering  the  second  question, 
children  should  be  able  to  state  that 

•  the  bottom  picture  shows  the  elephant 
is  not  real 

•  the  elephant  is  a  man 

•  the  man  is  going  backward  when  the 
elephant  is  going  forward. 

Ask  whatever  questions  are  needed  to 
bring  out  these  observations.  Children 
may  also  infer  from  the  plaid  coat  (bot¬ 
tom  picture)  on  the  clown  with  the  ele¬ 
phant  that  time  has  passed  between  the 
two  pictures. 

The  third  question  calls  for  a  more 
difficult  inference.  Clues  are  in  the  faces 
and  other  details  of  the  seated  figures. 
Each  is  a  person  learning  how  to  become 
a  clown;  all  are  attending  a  school  for 
clowns.  Have  pupils  point  out  the  details 
which  show  that  the  persons  in  the  back¬ 
ground  belong  to  this  special  breed 
(painted  or  partially  painted  faces,  odd 
clothes,  and  false  bald  head). 

Ask  why  the  clown  with  the  elephant 
looks  funny,  leading  children  to  note  that 
his  collar  is  too  big,  his  tie  too  long,  his 
pants  too  baggy,  his  head  too  pointed,  his 
nose  too  round,  and  his  hat  ridiculously 
small.  Invite  someone  to  explain  how  the 
clown  got  his  pointed  head  and  potato¬ 
shaped  nose. 


Wide  World  Photos,  Inc. 


Look  and  Tell 

Have  you  ever  seen  such  enormous 
boots?  Can  you  imagine  anyone  wearing 
them?  Do  you  think  they  are  real? 

What  would  you  do  with  these  boots  if 
someone  gave  them  to  you? 

Make  up  a  story  about  the  boots. 

14 
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Tell 
What's 
Happening 

What's  happening  here? 

What  does  the  bottom 
picture  tell  about  the  top 
one? 

Why  is  everyone  watching? 

Design  a  clown's  face  and 
write  a  funny  name  for  a  clown. 

Think  of  something  a  clown 
could  do  to  make  people  laugh. 


EXTENSION 

1.  Comment  that  clowns  sometimes  give 
themselves  funny  names,  like  Coco, 
Bozo,  or  Bonzo,  and  let  youngsters  ex¬ 
periment  with  sounds  or  ideas  that  strike 
them  as  amusing  in  naming  a  few  of  the 
clowns  in  the  first  picture. 

2.  Clowns  leave  vivid  impressions 
with  children  who  have  seen  them  in  live 
or  even  filmed  performances.  Invite 
pupils  to  use  whatever  real  clown  rou¬ 
tines  they  have  seen  to  invent  simple 
slapstick. 

As  a  start,  they  might  suggest  routines 
for  the  clown-elephant.  He  might,  for 
example,  blow  bubbles  with  a  mecha¬ 
nism  in  histrunkandeattheotherclown’s 
tie;  or  chase  a  balloon  seller,  steal  the 
balloons,  and  waft  them  skyward;  or  turn 
a  backward  somersault,  sit  down  on  his 
head,  and  wave  his  tail  at  the  crowd. 
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EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  provides  informal  practice 
in  using  the  past  tense  of  the  irregular 
verbs  read  (read),  run  (ran),  slide  (slid), 
fall  (fell),  dive  (dove  or  dived),  tell  (told), 
swim  (swam),  shake  (shook),  dig  (dug), 
and  find  (found).  Children  are  addition¬ 
ally  involved  by  being  invited  to  create  an 
ending  for  the  story  presented  here. 

The  speech  habits  of  children  are  inti¬ 
mately  related  to  the  speech  patterns 
of  their  families  and  to  community  dia¬ 
lects.  Change  toward  standard  usage 
must  be  gradual  and  cannot  be  forced. 
Too  much  stress  on  correct  forms  can 
have  the  effect  of  hobbling  a  child  when 
he  needs  to  be  free  and  confident  in  the 
spoken  expression  of  his  observations, 
thoughts,  and  feelings.  The  purpose  of 
lessons  such  as  this  is  not  corrective 
in  the  narrow  sense;  rather  it  is  to  help 
children  become  aware  of  the  existence 
of  standard  forms  through  hearing  and 
saying  them. 

EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  unusual  dog  with  spec¬ 
tacles  as  “Herman.”  Suggest  that  pupils 
listen  to  his  story,  noting  particularly 
what  the  note  he  is  reading  tells  him  to 
do.  Then  play  the  recording  or  read  aloud 
“Herman’s  Story”  on  page  131. 

Now  ask  children  to  tell  the  story  of 
what  Herman  did,  beginning  with  the 
phrase  “After  Herman  read  the  note 
They  may  refer  to  the  words  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page  for  help  in  knowing  the  order 
in  which  actions  occur.  In  additon  to  the 
statement  that  Herman  read  the  note, 
youngsters’  account  should  include  the 
information  that  he  ran  to  the  slide,  slid 
down  it  on  his  tummy,  fell  into  the  mud 
puddle,  dove  (or  dived)  into  the  pond, 
told  a  secret  to  the  old  turtle,  swam  to  the 
other  side,  shook  himself  off,  and  dug 
for  treasure.  (What  Herman  found  will  be 
brought  out  later.) 

If  a  child  uses  a  nonstandard  verb 
form  in  telling  the  story,  simply  supply 
the  standard  form  and  ask  him  to  repeat 
the  sentence  using  that  form.  Present 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Band  2 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  131 


Let's 

Listen 

read 

run 

slide 

fall 

dive 

read 

ran 

slid 

fell 

dived 

fell 

swim 

shake 

dig 

find 

told 

swam 

shook 

dug 

found 
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A  Story 

The  Strongest  Boy  in  the  World 

Look  at  the  pictures.  Listen  and  choose 
the  best  word  to  complete  the  story. 


it  as  an  alternative  to  the  nonstandard 
form,  making  no  value  judgment. 

Finally  invite  children  to  add  details 
and  make  up  an  ending  to  “Herman’s 
Story.”  You  might  stimulate  imaginations 
with  the  following  questions: 

•  Who  wrote  the  note  that  Herman 
found? 

•  What  secret  did  Herman  tell  the  old 
turtle? 

•  Did  Herman  find  a  treasure? 

•  What  did  he  find? 

•  What  did  he  do  with  the  treasure  (or 
whatever  children  decide  he  found)? 

EXTENSION 

Let  pupils  practice  using  the  words  in  this 
lesson  with  a  question-and-answer  exer¬ 
cise.  One  child  can  make  up  a  question, 
using  the  present-tense  form  of  a  verb, 
and  call  upon  another  child  to  answer, 
making  use  of  the  verb’s  past-tense  form. 

At  first,  questions  could  relate  to  the 
story.  The  first  child  might  ask,  “Where 
did  Herman  find  a  note,  Janet?”  Janet 
could  reply,  "Herman  found  a  note  on  a 
tree.”  Janet  would  then  ask  a  question  of 
a  third  child,  and  so  on. 

Later,  questions  and  answers  could  be 
on  any  subject.  For  example,  “Did  you 
read  a  story  this  morning,  Joe?”  and  “I 
read  one  in  reading  class.” 


PAGE  17 

EMPHASIS 

A  tall  tale  provides  a  context  for  recog¬ 
nizing  specific  points  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  unlike  things— those  in  the  story 
and  those  pictured  on  the  page— which 
can  be  brought  together  in  comparisons. 
Though  valid,  the  comparisons  suggested 
should  not  be  regarded  as  “right”  an¬ 
swers  if  youngsters  think  of  better  ones, 
as  they  very  well  may. 
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EXPLANATION 

To  be  sure  that  everyone  knows  what  to 
call  the  pictured  objects  on  the  page, 
go  over  them  with  the  class.  (The  water¬ 
fall  and  the  iron  bars  are  particularly 
hard  to  identify  in  this  kind  of  viewing.) 
Use  whatever  term  boys  and  girls  use  for 
harmonica,  barrel,  or  any  other  pictured 
item. 

Explain  that  children  are  to  listen  to 
a  story  about  the  strongest  boy  in  the 
world  and  that  they  are  going  to  help  tell 
the  story. 

As  the  story  goes  along,  hold  the 
pauses  (to  indicate  missingcomparisons) 
until  pupils  have  had  time  to  scan  the 
page  and  make  the  likely  completions. 

In  the  beginning  (but  as  long  as  neces¬ 
sary),  direct  attention  to  the  procedure 
with  questions.  (Do  you  see  anything 
Tommy  might  feel  as  tall  as?)  Compari¬ 
sons  most  likely  to  be  selected  are  en¬ 
closed  in  brackets  within  the  story. 

After  each  comparison,  invite  sugges¬ 
tions  for  others.  Comparisons  for  tall¬ 
ness,  for  example,  might  include  a  tower, 
a  light  pole,  a  building,  a  steeple,  a  giant. 

The  Strongest  Boy  in  the  World 

Once  there  was  a  boy  named  Tommy. 
One  day  Tommy  woke  up  feeling  that 
something  wonderful  had  happened  to 
him.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  stretched 
as  high  as  he  could. 

“Oh  boy,”  he  said,  “I  feel  tall— tall  as  a 
[tree].’’  He  boxed  with  his  shadow  a  min¬ 
ute.  “I  feel  strong  too— strong  as  a  [prize¬ 
fighter],  and  I’m  fast  as  [lightning].” 
Tommy  felt  his  muscles.  “My  muscles 
feel  like  [iron  bars],’’  he  said.  “And  look 
at  these  fists.  I’ll  bet  they  can  hit  like 
[hammers].  I  must  be  the  strongest  boy 
in  the  world.” 

Tommy  wasn’t  hungry,  so  instead  of 
eating  breakfast  he  went  outside.  Up  the 
street  was  a  big  girl  he  knew  whose  name 
was  Lou.  Lou  was  crying,  and  tears  ran 
down  her  chin  like  a  [waterfall].  She  had 
dropped  two  quarters  through  a  sidewalk 
grating  and  was  trying  to  fish  them  out 
with  a  wad  of  gum  on  a  string. 

“Let  me  help  you  get  them,”  said 
Tommy.  With  one  hand  he  lifted  the 
heavy  iron  grating  as  if  it  were  a  [feather]. 


With  the  other  hand  he  held  Lou  by  the 
heels  as  if  she  were  a  [doll].  Lou  got  the 
quarters  and  gave  one  to  Tommy  be¬ 
cause  she  was  so  thankful. 

Just  then  some  furniture  movers 
across  the  street  called  out  to  their  boss 
from  an  upstairs  window.  “We  can’t  lift 
the  piano,”  they  said.  “What  do  we  do 
now?” 


Let's  Listen 


read 

run 

slide 

fall 

dive 

read 

ran 

slid 

fell 

dived  or  dove 

tell 

swim 

shake 

dig 

find 

told 

swam 

shook 

dug 

found 
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“I’ll  take  care  of  it,”  said  Tommy. 

The  roof  of  the  house  seemed  light 
as  a  [leaf]  when  Tommy  raised  it  with 
one  hand  and  reached  into  the  house. 
The  piano  seemed  light  as  a  [ harmonica ] 
when  he  lifted  it  down  to  the  truck. 

“Wow!”  said  the  movers.  “Come  and 
get  a  job  with  us  when  you  are  eighteen." 


A  Story 

The  Strongest  Boy  in  the  World 

Look  at  the  pictures.  Listen  and  choose 
the  best  word  to  complete  the  story. 
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The  movers  then  discovered  they  had 
four  flat  tires.  “How  are  we  going  to  jack 
this  truck  up?"  they  wondered.  “It  weighs 
more  than  a  [mountain]." 

“I’ll  take  care  of  that  too,”  said  Tommy. 
He  picked  up  the  truck  with  everything 
in  it.  “This  isn’t  any  heavier  than  a  [bas¬ 
ket],"  he  remarked,  as  he  placed  it  before 
a  garage  on  the  next  street. 

Tommy  would  have  changed  the  tires, 
but  by  this  time  he  was  hungry  as  a 
[bear].  So  he  went  home  and  ate  a  stack 
of  pancakes  higher  than  a  [barrel]  and 
thought  about  spending  the  quarter  he 
got  from  his  friend  Lou. 


EXTENSION 


1.  Let  children  volunteer  a  variety  of 
ways  in  which  they  might  complete  the 
following  comparisons: 
as  warm  as— 
as  cold  as  — 
as  quiet  as— 
as  noisy  as— 


as  fast  as— 
as  slow  as— 
as  soft  as— 
as  hard  as— 


as  silly  as— 

2.  Bring  out  that  the  similarity  of  two 
things  being  compared  increases  the 
appropriateness  of  the  comparison.  To 
do  this,  list  these  five  words  on  the  board: 
dolf  feather,  leaf,  harmonicaior  whatever 
term  children  use  for  this  instrument), 
and  basket.  Say  that  all  of  these  words 
could  have  been  used  in  “The  Strongest 
Boy  in  the  World”  to  express  the  idea  of 
lightness.  However,  sometimes  one  com¬ 
parison  is  better  than  another. 

For  example,  which  word  would  be  the 
best  of  the  five  to  compare  the  lightness 
of  the  piano  to?  Why?  Lead  children  to  see 
that  harmonica  would  be  best  because  it, 
too,  is  a  musical  instrument— a  very  light 
one,  while  a  piano  is  a  very  heavy  one. 

Continue  by  asking  which  would  be 
best  for  comparing  the  lightness  of  a 
truck  to,  and  why.  (Children  will  probably 
choose  basket  because  both  a  basket  and 
a  truck  “hold  things,”  or  words  to  that 
effect.) 

Then  ask  which  word  would  best  de¬ 
scribe  the  lightness  of  Tommy’s  friend 
Lou,  and,  if  necessary,  help  pupils  tell 
why  doll  is  best. 
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EMPHASIS 

Most  youngsters  of  primary-school  age 
have  limited  speaking  vocabularies  for 
description  of  attitudes  and  emotions. 
This  lesson  encourages  pupils’  use  of 
such  words. 

EXPLANATION 

After  pupils  read  the  lesson  title,  com¬ 
ment  that  the  words  listed  at  the  left  are 
ones  that  describe  feelings.  Read  the 
words  aloud,  having  pupils  tell  whether 
each  pair  describes  feelings  that  are 
pretty  much  the  same  or  very  different. 

Explain  that  children  are  to  select 
words  from  this  list  to  answer  the  ten 
questions  on  the  page.  In  answering  a 
question,  pupils  may  find  that  more  than 
one  of  the  words  are  appropriate.  Young¬ 
sters  should  find  all  the  possibilities. 
Then  they  can  decide  whether  or  not 
there  is  one  best  word  for  the  situation 
presented  in  the  question.  Point  out,  too, 
that  each  of  the  questions  begins  with 
the  four  words  How  do  you  feel .... 

Pupils  will  probably  cite  the  following 
words  as  being  appropriate  replies  to  the 
ten  questions;  however,  accept  any  an¬ 
swers  a  child  can  justify: 

1.  impatient,  pleased,  excited,  happy 

2.  confused,  annoyed 

3.  annoyed,  worried,  angry 

4.  happy,  pleased,  excited 

5.  angry,  annoyed 

6.  calm 

7.  patient,  calm 

8.  sure 

9.  worried 

10.  amused,  pleased,  happy 
If  a  child  selects  an  inappropriate  word, 
straighten  out  the  misconception  imme¬ 
diately. 

In  conclusion,  have  children  read  the 
paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  and 
let  them  take  turns  using  the  listed  words 
in  sentences  of  their  own.  You  might  pro¬ 
vide  an  example  or  two  to  start  them  off: 

I  am  excited  on  the  first  day  of  school; 
I  would  be  worried  if  my  dog  ran  away. 


EXTENSION 

When  an  emotion-provoking  event  occurs 
in  a  story  that  children  are  reading  or  that 
you  are  reading  to  them,  stop  and  ask, 
“How  do  you  think  so-and-so  feels?”  If 
pupils  do  not  know  a  particularly  apt 
word,  tell  it  to  them.  Write  it  on  the  board, 
and  try  to  find  an  occasion  to  use  it  with 
children  during  the  day. 


pleased 

annoyed 

confused 

sure 

worried 

happy 

patient 

impatient 

excited 

calm 

amused 

angry 


Feelings 

How  do  you  feel  .  .  . 

•  when  you're  waiting  for  your  birthday 
to  come? 

•  when  a  riddle  is  too  hard? 

•  when  you  lose  a  dime  through  a  hole 
in  your  pocket? 

•  when  you  win  a  prize? 

•  when  someone  teases  you  and  you 
don't  like  it? 

•  when  there's  an  exciting  crash  of 
thunder  and  you  say,  "Pooh,  it's 
nothing  but  noise!" 

•  when  you  wait  for  a  friend  who  is  late, 
without  complaining? 

•  when  you're  certain  there  are  six  apples 
in  the  refrigerator  because  you  have 
just  counted  them? 

•  when  you  remember  you  forgot  to  feed 
your  dog? 

•  when  you  laugh  at  a  TV  show? 


Can  you  use  the  words  in  the  list  to 
tell  how  you  feel  about  something  that 
happened  or  might  happen  to  you? 
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EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  is  concerned  with  visual  and 
grammatical  distinctions  between  sen¬ 
tences  that  tell  and  sentences  that  ask. 
The  visual  signals— period  and  question 
mark— are  conventions  of  written  English 
and  must  be  learned.  The  simple  trans¬ 
formations  youngsters  perform  here  call 
into  use  a  built-in  grasp  of  grammatical 
features  of  the  language. 


Telling  and  Asking 

A  sentence  that  tells  something 
ends  like  this  . 

What  does  a  sentence  do  that 
ends  like  this  ? 

Do  the  sentences  below  tell  or  ask? 

1.  Floating  an  egg  is  easy. 

2.  Can  you  do  it? 

3.  Make  a  hole  in  the  big  end  of  the 
egg  with  a  pin. 

4.  You  must  make  a  hole  in  the  little 
end  too. 

5.  Blow  into  the  first  hole. 

6.  Must  you  blow  hard? 

7.  If  you  blow  hard  enough,  the  inside 
of  the  egg  will  come  out. 

8.  The  egg  will  float  when  it's  empty. 

9.  Doesn't  it  sound  easy? 


Change  the  asking  sentences  to 
telling  sentences.  Which  of  the  telling 
sentences  can  be  changed  to  questions? 

Write  two  questions  that  you  wish 
someone  would  answer.  Remember  to 
use  question  marks. 
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EXPLANATION 

Read  the  title  of  the  lesson  and  have 
pupils  identify  the  period  and  question 
mark  in  the  first  two  sentences.  Con¬ 
tinue  through  the  numbered  sentences, 
having  each  sentence  identified  as  one 
that  asks  or  one  that  tells,  and  calling  for 
the  punctuation  mark  that  is  the  visual 
clue. 

You  might  point  out  that  the  first  word 
of  a  question  is  also  a  clue  and  that  a 
sentence  which  starts  with  such  a  word 
as  can,  must,  or  doesn't  is  almost  always 
a  question.  Children  can  test  this  by 
trying  to  think  of  a  telling  sentence  that 
starts  with  any  of  these  words. 

Before  pupils  start  the  next  part  of  the 
lesson,  remind  them  that  they  will  have 
to  change  the  order  of  the  words  in  a 
sentence  to  make  it  tell  or  ask.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  give  help  on  the  longer  sentences. 
Transformations  can  be  as  follows: 

1.  Is  floating  an  egg  easy? 

2.  You  can  do  it. 

4.  Must  you  make  a  hole  in  the  little 
end  too? 

6.  You  must  blow  hard. 

7.  Will  the  inside  of  the  egg  come  out 
if  you  blow  hard  enough? 

or 

If  you  blow  hard  enough,  will  the  inside 
of  the  egg  come  out? 

8.  Will  the  egg  float  when  it’s  empty? 

9.  It  doesn’t  sound  easy. 

(The  method  described  for  floating  an 
egg  is  one  used  in  places  where  the  deco¬ 
ration  of  eggs  is  a  folk  art.  The  process 
requires  skill  and  practice.  If  a  child 
should  try  to  follow  the  directions,  he  may 
decide  the  formula  for  this  magic  is  as 
full  of  holes  as  the-egg.  You  might  point 
out  the  force  of  the  last  sentence  when  it 
is  changed  from  the  blithe  “Doesn’t  it 
sound  easy?”  to  the  sober  “It  doesn’t 
sound  easy.”) 

The  last  part  of  the  lesson  may  be 
taken  lightly  or  seriously,  since  its  only 
purpose  is  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
children  to  use  question  marks  in  the 
context  of  their  own  writing.  In  such  an 
assignment,  however,  a  child  sometimes 
reveals  genuine  curiosity,  which  can  lead 
to  an  interesting  discussion  or  exchange 
of  information. 


PAGES  20-21 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  familiarizes  children  with  the 
word  sentence  and  reinforces  their  in¬ 
tuitive  understanding  of  what  a  sentence 
is.  It  reminds  pupils  of  the  relationship 
of  word  order  and  meaning. 

Also  of  importance  is  the  fact  that  chil¬ 
dren  discuss,  then  follow  a  set  of  direc¬ 
tions. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  the  introductory  paragraph  and  the 
name  of  the  game,  and  call  for  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  solemn.  If  no  one  knows,  demon¬ 
strate.  Say,  “This  is  the  way  someone 
looks  who  is  not  solemn  (wide  smile),  and 
this  is  a  solemn  look  (grave  but  not  grim 
expression).”  The  fundamental  meaning 
will  be  grasped  by  children  even  if  you 
must  supply  the  synonym  serious. 

Whether  children  read  the  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  game  or  follow  in  their  books 
as  the  rules  are  read  to  them,  they  will 
immediately  spot  the  “fooler.”  Write 
the  words  players,  the,  floor,  the,  on,  sit, 
circle,  in,  a  on  the  board  and  analyze  the 
arrangement  with  children. 

Ask,  “Why  can’t  you  find  out  from 
these  words  what  to  do  next?  [They  don’t 
make  sense,  or  they  are  mixed  up.]  How 
can  you  make  a  sentence  with  them? 
[Change  them  around.]  What  do  you  think 
the  first  word  probably  is?  [the]  With 
what  kind  of  letter  should  the  first  word  in 
the  sentence  begin?” 

Write  The  below  the  scrambled  words 
and  have  pupils  experiment  with  various 
arrangements.  The  resultant  sentence 
will  be  either  The  players  sit  in  a  circle 
on  the  floor  or  The  players  sit  on  the  floor 
in  a  circle.  You  might  point  out  the  alter¬ 
nate  sentence  and  the  fact  that  both 
sentences  can  be  understood  and  actu¬ 
ally  say  the  same  thing. 

After  reading  the  remaining  instruc¬ 
tions  with  the  class,  review  who  does  the 
tickling  and  when  he  does  it.  Also  call 
for  the  three  things  that  every  player 
must  not  do  (smile,  laugh,  or  make  a 
sound). 

Ask  the  question  on  page  21  and  help 
pupils  infer  that  it  is  the  ban  on  smiling 


Sentences 


From  Games  of  Many  Nations  by  £  0.  Harbin. 
Copyright  1954  by  Pierce  and  Washabaugh  Re- 
printed  by  permission  ot  Abingdon  Press. 


Here  are  seven  sentences  and  one 
fooler  that  tell  about  a  game.  Find  the 
fooler  and  make  a  sentence  with  the 
words  in  it.  Then  find  out  how  to  play 
the  game. 


Solemn 


The  game  Solemn  has  six  or  more 
players  the  floor  the  on  sit  circle  in  a 
The  players  decide  who  will  be  the  starter. 
The  starter  tickles  the  chin  of  a  player 
next  to  him. 

That  player  does  the  same  thing  to  the 
next  one. 

One  by  one,  all  around  the  circle,  chins 
are  tickled. 

Anyone  who  laughs  or  smiles  or  makes  a 
sound  is  out  of  the  game. 

The  last  one  to  stay  solemn  wins. 
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Why  do  you  think  the  game  is  called 
Solemn?  Play  the  game  and  write 
sentences  about  what  happens.  Or  tell 
how  to  play  another  game. 


21 


and  laughing  that  gives  the  game  its 
name.  One  can  speak  in  a  solemn  tone, 
but  solemn  smiles  and  laughs  are  hard 
to  imagine. 

Everyone  in  the  class  should  have  a 
chance  to  play  the  game.  Actions  may  be 
changed  from  tickling  the  chin  to  tickling 
a  cheek,  walking  fingers  up  the  back  of 
a  player’s  neck,  tickling  the  hollow  of  the 
neck,  and  so  on.  Perhaps  a  time  limit 
should  be  set  on  each  player’s  actions  — 
a  fast  1-2-3,  tallied  by  watchers. 

One  of  the  lesson’s  final  suggestions  — 
to  make  a  coherent  report  (on  what  may 
have  turned  into  a  romp)— is  a  tall  order. 
But  the  cooperative  exercise  will  help  clar¬ 
ify  what  is  needed  to  compose  sentences. 

EXTENSION 

With  the  fooler  sentence,  this  lesson 
helped  make  pupils  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  word  order  to  sentence  sense.  At 
another  time,  help  children  make  use  of 
what  they  have  known  about  word  mean¬ 
ing  and  function  since  long  before  they 
came  to  school. 

Write  the  following  three  sentence  be¬ 
ginnings  on  the  chalkboard.  Beneath 
each  beginning  write  several  possible 
endings.  Have  pupils  test  whether  each 
ending  sounds  right  and  makes  sense 
with  that  beginning.  (Children  should  re¬ 
peat  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  with 
each  ending  being  considered.)  Ask  a 
child  to  make  an  X  in  the  square  next  to 
each  suitable  sentence  ending. 

•  Carol  wanted _ . 

to  go  to  the  party  EH 
jumping  in  the  pool  EE 
a  piece  of  cake  EE 
she  sang  a  song  EE 
her  brother’s  toy  EE 

•  In  the  fall,  Carol _ . 

rakes  leaves  EE 
caught  a  cold  EE 
after  Halloween  EE 
was  in  a  play  EE 
coming  upstairs  EE 

•  Carol  was  wearing _ . 

a  sweater  EE 
over  her  foot  EE 
jumped  the  puddle  EE 
on  her  head  EE 
lavender  shoes  EE 


PAGE  22 

EMPHASIS 

By  manipulating  words  in  the  sentences 
that  make  up  this  lesson,  children  will 
be  able  to  perceive  that  changing  the 
order  of  words  in  a  sentence  can  change 
the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


In  the  last  part  of  the  lesson,  have 
pupils  produce  as  many  sentences  as 
they  wish.  With  the  words  donkey  and 
man,  for  example,  such  turnabout  ideas 
can  be  invented  as:  the  donkey  chased 
the  man;  the  man  chased  the  donkey; 
the  man  laughed  at  the  donkey;  the 
donkey  laughed  at  the  man;  and  so  on. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  the  introductory  sentences  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  example  with  the  class.  Bring 
out,  for  instance,  the  different  images  or 
mental  pictures  evoked  by  the  sentences 
about  the  pilot  and  the  parachute.  Ask 
where  the  pilot  probably  was  when  he 
carried  the  parachute,  and  where  he 
most  certainly  was  when  the  parachute 
carried  him.  Have  youngsters  compare 
the  appearance  of  the  parachute  in  the 
two  situations  (folded  in  a  case  on  the 
pilot’s  back— and  hence  not  visible— in 
the  first  sentence;  and  opened  like  a  giant 
flower  in  the  second). 

As  children  manipulate  the  words  in 
the  other  sentences,  write  each  new  sen¬ 
tence  on  the  board.  The  transpositions 
are  simple  and  the  imagery  strong.  Pu¬ 
pils  should  have  no  difficulty  following 
the  line  of  discussion  used  with  the  sam¬ 
ple  sentences. 

In  the  interest  of  general  language 
development,  encourage  children  to  ex¬ 
pand  some  of  the  images  they  describe. 
Ask,  for  example,  how  or  with  what  the 
trainer  might  have  poked  the  elephant 
and  vice  versa,  what  the  fox  may  have 
done  to  fool  the  goose,  how  the  clown 
looked  when  the  kettle  fell  on  him.  Have 
pupils  compare  the  appearance  of  the 
boy  dressed  as  a  clown  and  the  clown 
dressed  as  a  boy. 

Boys  and  girls  should  note  the  several 
ways  in  which  the  last  sentence  can  be 
rearranged: 

•  The  troll  scared  the  big  billy  goat. 

•  The  billy  goat  scared  the  big  troll. 

•  The  big  billy  goat  scared  the  troll. 


Word  Order 

All  the  sentences  on  this  page  can 
have  a  different  meaning  if  you 
change  the  words  around.  The  first 
two  sentences  show  how  this  is  done. 

The  pilot  carried  the  parachute. 
The  parachute  carried  the  pilot. 

Change  some  of  the  words 
around  in  these  sentences  and  make 
new  sentences. 

•  The  trainer  poked  the  elephant. 

•  The  barber  shaved  the  pig. 

•  The  fox  fooled  the  goose. 

•  A  clown  fell  on  a  kettle. 

•  The  baby  is  afraid  of  the  puppy. 

•  The  wolf  nipped  the  cubs. 

•  The  boy  was  dressed  like  a  clown. 

•  The  big  troll  scared  the  billy  goat. 

Use  each  pair  of  words  in  a 
sentence  that  can  be  changed 
around  and  given  a  new  meaning. 

donkey  and  man  dog  and  cat 
boys  and  girls  wolf  and  bear 
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EMPHASIS 

Children  make  inferences  based  on  vis¬ 
ual  clues.  As  pointed  out  with  a  similar 
lesson  on  page  15  of  the  pupils’  book,  this 
skill  is  a  prime  requisite  of  creative 
thinking  and  writing. 


EXPLANATION 

Comment  that  the  room  illustrated  is 
part  of  a  house  where  a  number  of  crea¬ 
tures— both  real  and  pretend— live.  There 
are  many  clues  in  the  room  to  help  chil¬ 
dren  guess  who  these  creatures  are.  Who 
lives  in  the  house?  Why  do  pupils  think 
so?  The  most  probable  answers  are  given 
below,  the  clues  enclosed  in  brackets. 

•  witch  [broom  and  hat  on  chair] 

•  bird  [nest  in  rafters] 

•  spider  [web  in  corner] 

•  giant  or  monster  [huge  footprints  on 
floor] 

•  mouse,  snake,  or  other  small  animal 
[eyes  gleaming  from  small,  dark  hole] 

•  probably  a  cat  or  dog,  kitten  or  puppy 
[bowl  of  milk  on  floor] 

•  ghost  [sheet  on  coat  rack] 

Ask  pupils  whether  they  can  learn 
anything  else  from  the  picture— about 
the  creatures,  the  house,  the  weather, 
and  so  on.  If  necessary,  ask  the  questions 
listed  below.  Clues,  again,  are  bracketed. 

•  Does  someone  who  knows  how  to  read 
live  in  the  house?  [open  book  on  table] 

•  Does  the  house  have  electricity?  [can¬ 
dles  and  fireplace  visible;  no  lamps] 

•  What  time  of  day  is  it?  [dark  outside] 

•  What  is  the  weather?  [icicle  on  win¬ 
dow  frame;  fire  in  fireplace] 

Now  have  youngsters  think  a  little 
more  about  the  creatures  who  inhabit 
the  house.  Which  occupants  are  make- 
believe?  [witch,  ghost,  and  giant  or  mon¬ 
ster]  Which  could  be  real?  [bird,  spider, 
and  the  other  animals] 

Finally,  ask  youngsters,  “Do  you  think 
that  someone  who  doesn’t  know  you 
could  look  around  your  home  and  guess 
who  lives  there?”  Help  youngsters  name 
objects  that  could  clue  the  stranger  to 
the  identity  of  each  family  member,  in¬ 
cluding  pets. 

EXTENSION 

The  illustration  provides  an  exciting 
setting  for  a  class  story.  Invite  children 
to  tell  a  story  about  one  or  more  of  the 
creatures  that  inhabit  this  house.  To  get 
the  story  started,  you  might  ask  where  the 
witch  is  and  what  she  is  doing. 
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PAGES  24-25 

EMPHASIS 

This  picture  version  of  Aesop’s  “The  Lion 
and  the  Mouse”  will  foster  the  ability  to 
see  relationships  between  various  ac¬ 
tions  and  to  create  dialog  that,  in  the 
child’s  view,  is  appropriate  to  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  situations. 

EXPLANATION 

The  fable  of  “The  Lion  and  the  Mouse” 
appears  on  page  131,  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  only.  It  is  not  to  be  read  to  pupils. 
Develop  the  story  from  picture  to  picture, 
letting  children  size  up  the  situations  and 
suggest  responses  that  could  go  in  the 
balloons  near  each  character.  (Most 
children  understand  the  graphic  conven¬ 
tion  of  comic  strips,  but  it  may  be  helpful 
to  remind  them  of  this  manner  of  indi¬ 
cating  speech.) 

Tell  the  class  the  name  of  the  story, 
and  start  with  the  first  picture  in  the 
straightforward  manner  of  the  classic 
fable:  A  lion  was  asleep,  and  a  mouse  was 
scampering  over  him.  As  the  mouse  slid 
down  the  lion’s  nose,  he  shouted  . . . 
What  would  you  shout  if  you  were  the 
mouse  sliding  down  a  sleeping  lion’s 
nose? 

Whee,  yippee,  watch  me,  as  well  as 
unspellable  expressions  of  exuberance, 
will  probably  be  suggested  by  pupils. 
They  may  also  remember  to  keep  the 
volume  down  to  the  small  squeak  appro¬ 
priate  to  the  size  of  the  character  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  is  sliding. 

Continue  with  the  second  picture,  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  lion  woke  up,  angry,  full  of 
roars,  and  letting  youngsters  propose 
various  exchanges  between  the  king  of 
beasts  and  the  suppressed  mouse,  whose 
predicament  can  be  inferred  from  the 
wisp  of  tail  that  extends  from  under  the 
lion’s  paw. 


After  children  infer  the  lion’s  threats 
and  hideous  intention  to  kill  the  mouse 
in  the  third  picture,  take  over  the  role 
of  the  mouse  yourself.  (The  content  of 
the  mouse’s  plea  will  have  to  be  made 
clear  to  the  class  since  it  is  not  conveyed 
visually.)  Beg  the  lion’s  forgiveness  and 
plead  for  freedom  on  the  grounds  that 
the  mouse  might  be  useful  to  the  lion 
some  day. 
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In  discussion  of  the  fourth  picture, 
bring  out  the  lion’s  amusement  at  the 
idea  that  anyone  as  little  as  a  mouse 
could  be  helpful  to  old  proud,  powerful 
him.  You  might  add  to  children’s  sugges¬ 
tions  the  idea  that  the  lion  may  have  let 
the  mouse  go  because  he  was  laughing 
so  hard  he  forgot  to  hold  his  prisoner. 


In  discussing  the  fifth  picture,  chil¬ 
dren  should  note  the  trapped  lion  and 
should  provide  dialog  that  will  make  clear 
the  purpose  of  the  hunters;  in  discussing 
the  sixth,  an  explanation  is  in  order  for 
the  temporary  departure  of  the  hunters 
(to  get  a  cart  or  car  for  hauling  the  lion) 
and  for  the  conversation  in  which  the 
lion  explains  his  predicament  and  the 
mouse  offers  assistance;  and  in  discuss¬ 
ing  the  seventh,  the  lion’s  fear  that  the 
hunters  will  return  before  the  mouse 
gnaws  through  the  rope  will  suggest 
content  for  his  remarks. 

Though  moral  statements  are  usually 
lost  on  the  young,  the  moral  of  this  fa¬ 
ble  is  peculiarly  apt  to  the  condition  of 
primary-school  pupils.  After  youngsters 
have  invented  conversation  for  the  main 
characters  in  the  farewell  scene,  tell 
them  that  in  its  written  form  the  story 
ends  in  a  wise  old  saying,  “Little  friends 
can  become  great  friends.”  Perhaps  the 
class  can  decide  which  of  the  characters 
would  more  likely  say  this. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Having  played  with  the  story  and  in¬ 
vented  dialog  for  the  characters,  children 
may  enjoy  acting  it  out.  Frequent  changes 
in  cast  will  help  maintain  interest. 

2.  The  plot  of  the  fable  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  and  used  with  new  characters  in 
a  new  story  created  by  the  class.  The 
setting,  for  example,  can  become  a  watery 
one,  with  the  chief  characters  a  tuna  fish 
and  a  sardine.  Help  children  make  ob¬ 
vious  parallels  (in  this  case,  teeth  and 
paws;  hunters  and  fishermen;  fishhook 
and  rope),  and  let  them  make  up  dialog 
as  they  did  while  developing  the  story  of 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse.” 

3.  Let  children  read  a  published  ver¬ 
sion  of  the  fable— La  Fontaine’s  The  Lion 
and  the  Rat  (Franklin  Watts,  Inc.,  1964), 
for  example,  with  Brian  Wildsmith’s 
beautiful  pictures. 
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PAGES  26-27 


EMPHASIS 

Children  usually  welcome  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  tell  stories,  but  their  imaginations 
often  need  the  sort  of  stimulation  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  pictures  on  these  pages. 

EXPLANATION 

Conduct  the  lesson  in  a  relaxed,  informal 
atmosphere,  accepting  each  child’s  con¬ 
tribution  with  interest.  Your  enthusiasm 
and  interest  will  make  this  and  later 
creative  lessons  rewarding  experiences 
for  pupils.  Give  each  youngster  a  chance 
to  contribute,  but  do  not  insist  on  a  con¬ 
tribution  from  the  child  who  obviously  is 
not  ready  to  offer  one.  Some  children 
need  to  sit  and  observe  for  a  good  while 
before  they  feel  secure  enough  to  share 
their  ideas  with  a  group.  If  you  have  class¬ 
room  aides,  divide  the  class  into  groups 
so  that  each  child  can  participate  more 
often  in  storytelling. 

Begin  by  drawing  pupils  into  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  first  illustration.  Ask  them 
to  describe  what  they  see  in  it.  Suggest 
that  they  read  the  words  beneath  the 
picture  and  then  close  their  eyes  and 
imagine  a  story  about  it.  Call  on  a  volun¬ 
teer  to  tell  the  first  story,  possibly  be¬ 
ginning  it  with  One  day. 

If  a  youngster  is  shy  about  getting 
started,  ask  a  leading  question  or  two 
like  these: 

•  Why  has  the  boy  brought  the  rabbits 
to  school? 

•  How  did  he  get  the  rabbits? 

•  Did  they  belong  to  a  magician?  Were 
they  wild  rabbits?  Were  they  found  in 
someone’s  garden? 

•  Will  the  children  and  rabbits  like  each 
other? 

•  What  might  happen  if  one  of  the  cage 
doors  wasn’t  closed  tight? 

If  a  storyteller  has  difficulty  finishing 
his  tale,  call  on  another  child  to  continue. 


Telling  Stories 

Choose  a  picture  you  like. 
Tell  a  story  about  it. 


One  day 
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Proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the 
three  remaining  illustrations.  Try  to  elicit 
several  different  stories  about  each 
picture.  You  could  use  these  questions: 

•  Does  the  mouse  seem  afraid  of  the 
winged  dragon?  Does  the  dragon 
seem  afraid  of  the  mouse? 

•  Is  the  mouse  trying  to— rescue  a  fair 
lady  mouse?  . . .  kill  the  dragon?  . . . 
start  a  parade?  . . .  make  friends  with 
the  dragon?  . . .  warn  the  dragon  of 
some  danger? 

•  What  seems  to  have  happened  one 
Saturday  morning?  What  do  you  think 
the  boy  with  the  bat  is  doing?  What 
might  the  boy  with  the  mitt  be  saying? 
Does  the  lady  look  happy  or  angry,  or 
how  would  you  describe  the  way  she 
looks? 

•  What  might  the  lady  say  or  do?  What 
might  the  boys  do  then? 

•  What  is  unusual  about  the  passenger 
in  this  taxi?  How  is  the  dog  different 
from  most  dogs?  Where  do  you  sup¬ 
pose  the  dog  might  be  going?  What 
might  the  dog  do  when  he  gets  there? 

•  What  other  unusual  things  might  this 
dog  do? 

Some  pupils  may  want  to  write,  dictate 
(to  you  or  an  aide),  or  tape  record  their 
stories.  Provide  opportunities  for  them  to 
do  so.  Other  pupils  may  need  help  in  get¬ 
ting  started.  Group  these  children  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  picture  they  wish  to  write  about 
and  see  that  they  get  help  with  a  story 
beginning.  Have  each  of  these  pupils 
complete  the  story  independently. 

At  another  time,  let  pupils  hear  and 
comment  upon  each  other’s  stories. 

If  a  tape  recorder  is  available,  record 
pupils’  stories  and  play  them  back  at  a 
later  time. 

EXTENSION 

Have  each  child  draw  a  picture  of  some¬ 
thing  he  would  like  to  tell  a  story  about. 
Let  each  show  his  drawing  to  the  class 
and  tell  a  story  about  it.  Orchildren  might 
draw  pictures  that  are  to  be  exchanged 
for  storytelling. 
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PAGES  28-29 


EMPHASIS 

Two  poems  about  shadows  project  im¬ 
ages  that  youngsters  can  interpret  kines- 
thetically.  Pupils  will  identify  in  their 
own  fashion  with  the  first  poet’s  state¬ 
ments,  and  they  will  spin  imaginative 
extensions  to  the  second  poet’s  idea. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Bands  3  and  4 


EXPLANATION 

If  at  all  possible,  obtain  a  floodlight  or 
other  bright  movable  lamp  to  use  with 
this  lesson. 

Before  children  hear  the  poems,  call 
up  recollections  of  the  appearance  and 
behavior  of  their  own  shadows.  You  could 
use  a  selection  of  these  questions: 

•  In  what  ways  can  your  shadow  change 
from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place? 

•  Does  it  ever  disappear?  When? 

•  Can  you  have  a  shadow  indoors  as 
well  as  outdoors?  When? 

•  Can  your  shadow  be  on  a  wall  as  well 
as  on  the  ground  or  floor? 

•  Could  it  ever  reach  the  ceiling?  [If 
necessary,  explain— or  better  yet, 
demonstrate— that  a  low  light  throws 
a  shadow  upward.] 

•  Have  you  ever  danced  about  and 
watched  your  shadow? 

The  last  question  leads  into  “Shadow 
Dance.”  (Read  the  poem  or  play  the  rec¬ 
ord  now  [Band  3].)  Very  likely  all  young¬ 
sters  will  have  responded  positively  to 
the  question  and  will  immediately  iden¬ 
tify  with  the  poem’s  imagery.  Any  child 
who  may  have  replied  negatively,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  able  to  picture  the  shadow 
dancing  and  probably  will  want  to  try 
playing  in  a  similar  fashion  with  a  real 
or  imagined  shadow. 

If  available,  a  floodlight  will  release 
pupils’  ambitions  (and  possibly  some 
inhibitions)  as  groups  take  turns  dancing 
with  shadows.  While  a  floodlight  is  not 
essential,  it  will  particularly  help  the 
literal-minded  youngsters.  Make  do  with 
any  bright  light  if  you  do  not  have  a  flood. 
Or  if  the  day  is  sunny  take  children  out¬ 
doors. 

Add  interest  to  the  exercise  and  build 
shadow  concepts  by  beaming  the  light 
from  a  different  angle  or  level  each  time 


Poems 
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Shadow  Dance 

by  Ivy  O.  Eastwick 

O,  Shadow, 
Dear  Shadow, 
Come,  Shadow, 
And  dance! 

On  the  wall 
In  the  firelight 
Let  both  of 
Us  prance! 

I  raise  my 
Arms,  thus! 

And  you  raise 
Your  arms,  so! 
And  dancing 
And  leaping 
And  laughing 
We  go! 

From  the  wall 
To  the  ceiling, 
From  ceiling 
To  wall. 

Just  you  and 
I,  Shadow, 

And  none  else 
At  all. 


"Shadow  Dance."  From  the  book  Fair 
ies  and  Suchlike  by  Ivy  0.  Eastwick. 
Copyright.  1946.  by  E.  P  Dutton  &  Co, 
Inc.  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  the 
publishers. 
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a  new  group  begins  dancing.  Encourage 
children  to  move  about  freely  at  different 
distances  from  the  light,  rather  than  to 
remain  rooted  to  one  spot. 

The  use  of  thus  and  so  in  the  poem 
should  be  readily  understood  from  con¬ 
text  to  mean  “in  this  way”  and  “in  the 
same  way.”  You  might  make  sure  prance 
is  understood  by  commenting  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  performances.  For  example,  say, 
“David  really  does  prance,  doesn’t  he? 
What  springy  steps  he  takes!” 


Fun  with  My  Shadow 


by  Clare  Tringress 


*Fon  With  My  Shadow"  by  Clare  Tringress  from 
fires  Sites  and  Sevens  >  1968by  Frederick  Warne 
&  Co.  Ltd,  London,  and  reported  by  permission 


My  shadow  walks  the  way  I  walk 
And  runs  the  way  I  run, 

And  if  I  hop  along  the  road 
He  hops  behind  for  fun. 

I  told  him  just  this  evening 
Before  I  came  to  bed, 

I  thought  I'd  rather  like  it 
If  he  went  in  front  instead. 

He  said, 

"Well  that's  peculiar — 

I've  often  thought  it  too, - 

I've  got  a  big  tremendous  urge 
To  show  YOU  what  to  do!" 

I  wonder  what  he'll  show  me. 

I  hope  his  tricks  are  new; 

I'll  learn  them  really  quickly 
And  show  them  all  to  you! 
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Introduce  “Fun  with  My  Shadow”  with 
the  comment  that  it  is  another  poem 
about  a  shadow,  a  poem  in  which  some¬ 
thing  unexpected  happens.  Have  pupils 
listen  to  it  to  see  what  is  surprising. 

After  children  have  heard  the  poem 
(Band  4),  let  them  tell  what  was  unex¬ 
pected.  Then  suggest,  “If  you  were  the 
shadow,  what  tricks  would  you  play?” 

Pairs  of  children  might  eventually 
enact  some  of  the  proposed  tricks,  the 
leader  of  the  action  taking  the  part  of 
the  shadow,  and  the  follower  taking  the 
part  of  the  person.  If  pupils  need  en¬ 
couragement  toward  a  greater  variety  of 
action,  ask  such  questions  as  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Do  you  suppose  the  shadow  . . . 

•  grew  taller  and  taller? 

•  folded  up  like  a  small  ball? 

•  tumbled  about  like  a  piece  of  paper  in 
the  wind? 

•  spun  like  a  top? 

•  pretended  to  be  a  lumbering  elephant 
or  a  funny  monkey? 

•  acted  like  a  prowling  monster  or  a 
mischievous  spook? 

EXTENSION 

1.  If  a  strong  floodlight  and  a  big  sheet 
are  available,  children  can  create  shadow 
plays  from  poems  and  stories  they  know. 
They  can  act  out  the  parts  themselves, 
standing  behind  the  sheet  and  in  front  of 
the  light.  Or  simple  shadow  puppets  can 
be  outlined  (on  tagboard  or  a  similarly 
stiff  material),  cut,  and  then  fastened  to 
rods  or  sticks.  Animal  stories  are  espe¬ 
cially  entertaining,  interpreted  in  this 
manner. 

2.  On  other  days,  read  poems  with 
themes  similar  to  those  in  this  lesson, 
and  let  pupils  compare  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  read  Lois  Lenski’s  “My  Shadow,” 
which  is  included  in  her  The  Life  I  Live 
(Henry  Z.  Walck,  Inc.,  1965),  or  Aileen 
Fisher’s  “One  Day  When  It  Was  Sunny” 
from  her  Runny  Days,  Sunny  Days 
(Abelard-Schuman,  1958).  “My  Shadow” 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  should  be  a 
part  of  every  child’s  heritage.  It  appears 
in  Time  for  Poetry,  compiled  by  May  Hill 
Arbuthnot  and  Shelton  L.  Root,  Jr.  (Scott, 
Foresman  and  Company,  1968). 
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PAGE  30 


EMPHASIS 

Children  use  past-tense  forms  of  the 
irregular  verbs  take  (took),  swing  (swung), 
wear  (wore),  run  (ran),  come  (came), 
go  (went),  get  (got),  tell  (told),  do  (did), 
and  see  (saw). 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Band  5 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  131 


EXPLANATION 

Arouse  interest  by  having  youngsters 
guess  what  the  man  in  the  tall  hat  is. 
Write  the  word  magician  on  the  board 
and  then  invite  pupils  to  listen  to  a  story 
about  this  magician’s  tricks.  Either  play 
Band  5  of  the  record  or  read  aloud  “The 
Magician’s  Tricks,”  to  be  found  on  page 
131  of  this  manual. 

After  the  story,  let  youngsters  retell  it. 
You  might  point  out  that  the  words  on 
the  page  can  help  pupils  remember  the 
action.  The  words  for  what  we  do  were 
used  in  the  story.  They  are  the  top  ones 
in  each  pair.  Children  will  use  the  bottom 
ones,  the  words  for  what  the  people  did. 

If  children  omit  parts  of  the  story,  ask 
questions  to  force  the  use  of  the  irregu¬ 
lar  verbs.  You  could  select  questions 
from  these  in  order  to  draw  out  the 
bracketed  forms: 

•  Where  did  Joe  take  his  little  sister? 
[took] 

•  What  did  Joe  and  Pam  do  first  at  the 
park?  [swung] 

•  What  did  the  magician  wear?  [wore] 

•  What  did  Joe  and  Pam  do  when  they 
saw  the  children  running  toward  the 
magician?  [ran] 

•  When  had  Joe  seen  the  magician 
before?  [came] 

•  Where  did  the  children  go  to  watch 
the  magician  do  his  tricks?  [went] 

•  What  did  the  magician  do  after  he  had 
been  locked  in  the  box?  [got] 

•  What  did  Pam  and  Joe  tell  their  par¬ 
ents?  [told,  did,  saw] 

If  a  child  uses  a  nonstandard  verb 
form,  provide  the  standard  form  as  “an¬ 
other  way  to  say  it.”  Later,  give  him  many 
opportunities  to  use  that  form.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  the  word  he  needs  to  practice 
using  is  came,  have  him  use  came  in 
answering  such  questions  as  “How  did 
you  come  to  school  this  morning?  What 


Words  for  What  We  Do  and  Did 


take 

swing 

wear 

run 

come 

took 

swung 

wore 

ran 

came 

go 

see 

get 

tell 

do 

went 

saw 

got 

told 

did 
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time  did  you  come?  Did  anyone  come 
with  you?” 

To  add  spice  to  the  practice,  suggest 
that  groups  of  youngsters  play  the  parts 
of  Pam,  Joe,  the  magician,  the  magician’s 
helper,  and  the  children’s  mother  and 
father.  Players  may  want  to  add  other 
characters  to  their  scenes  as  they  first 
discuss  what  they  will  do  and  then  dram¬ 
atize  the  action.  After  each  group  per¬ 
forms,  let  the  spectators  tell  what  the 
actors  did. 

EXTENSION 

In  a  question-and-answer  game,  children 
further  their  command  of  irregular  verbs. 
“It”  begins  the  game  by  saying,  “I  went 

to _ [naming  a  place— a  fair,  church, 

or  movie,  for  example].”  Other  players 
ask,  “What  did  you  do,  [see,  hear,  wear, 
buy,  or  other  appropriate  verb]  there?” 

After  “It”  answers  five  questions,  the 
game  continues  with  another  “It”  who 
“goes”  to  a  different  place. 
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PAGE  31 


EMPHASIS 

This  frolicking  story  about  a  mischievous 
wind  that  garbles  everyone’s  words  leads 
pupils  into  a  word  game  which  points  up 
the  importance  of  clear  speech  and  care¬ 
ful  listening,  and  into  dramatization  of  the 
story. 

EXPLANATION 

Ask  children,  “Have  you  ever  told  a  friend 
something  and  when  your  friend  re¬ 
peated  it,  he  got  all  mixed  up?  Or  has  a 
grown-up  ever  told  you  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  you  heard  all  wrong?  What 
happened?” 

Introduce  “The  Wind  and  the  Loaf” 
as  a  nonsense  story  about  several  people 
whose  words  got  all  mixed  up  because  of 
the  wind.  Then  read  aloud  the  story  on 
pages  132-133  of  this  manual  if  you  do 
not  have  the  record  (Band  6). 

After  pupils  have  heard  the  story,  ask 
them  to  find  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  in  the 
illustration,  then  Mr.  Postman,  Jimmie 
Newsboy,  Mr.  Tottersby,  the  grocery  store 
cashier,  and  the  grocer.  (They  are  in  that 
order,  from  left  to  right.)  Suggest  that 
children  make  use  of  the  illustration  in 
retelling  the  story  in  sequence.  Help 
them  recall  the  phrases  italicized  below, 
if  necessary,  and  list  the  phrases  on  the 
board. 

•  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  asks  Mr.  Postman 
to  bring  her  a  loaf . . .  brown  . .  .  and 
some  milk,  please. 

•  Mr.  Postman  hears  a  coat .  . .  brown 
silk,  please,  which  he  tells  Jimmie 
Newsboy. 

•  Jimmie  Newsboy  hears  a  brown,  silky 
goat,  please,  which  he  tells  Mr.  Tot- 
terby. 

•  Mr.  Tottersby  hears  some  ground  frilly 
trout  sneeze,  which  he  tells  the 
cashier. 

•  The  grocer  thinks  this  is  a  new  kind  of 
product— perhaps  toothpaste  or  a  soft 
drink. 

•  Jimmie  explains  that  Mrs.  Poomper¬ 
snitz  really  wants  a  brown,  silky  goat, 
and  this  is  what  the  grocer  sends  her. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Band  6 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  132-  133 


Words  for  What  We  Do  and  Did 
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swing 

wear 

run 
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wore 
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P/Q. 


brow^ 


ase 


c^eeze 


Children  will  enjoy  suggesting  and 
garbling  their  own  phrases.  Let  them 
start  with  a  short  phrase  like  ice  is  cold, 
see  the  sky,  or  make  some  tea.  Say, 
for  example,  "Ice  is  cold— how  might 
the  wind  mix  up  those  words?” 

To  demonstrate  that  even  without  the 
wind,  a  speaker’s  words  can  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  let  groups  of  children  play  the 
whisper  game.  Have  each  group  sit  in  a 
circle  on  the  floor.  Whisper  a  sentence 
to  a  child,  who  whispers  what  he  has 
heard  to  the  next  child,  and  so  on.  The 
last  child  says  aloud  the  words  whispered 
to  him,  and  the  class  compares  his  state¬ 
ment  to  the  original  sentence.  Compli¬ 
ment  groups  that  have  demonstrated 
clear  speech  and  careful  listening. 

Next,  encourage  children  to  dramatize 
the  story.  Suggest  that  the  wind  be 
portrayed  by  a  child  who  hides  behind 
“trees  and  buildings”  (desk  and  door, 
for  example)  and  darts  out  huffing  and 
whistling  at  appropriate  moments.  The 
phrases  on  the  board  will  help  boys  and 
girls  stay  with  the  story,  but  allow  pupils 
to  garble  the  messages  in  any  way  they 
like.  Their  own  mix-ups  may  be  as  amus¬ 
ing  and  more  satisfying  to  them. 

EXTENSION 

1.  The  class  might  make  up  a  garbled 
word  story  of  its  own  in  the  vein  of  “The 
Wind  and  the  Loaf”  with  a  new  setting, 
new  characters,  and  different  phrases. 

2.  Let  children  discuss  aspects  of  the 
wind  other  than  its  sometimes  seeming 
to  play  games  with  words  or  objects.  Then 
have  pupils  write  a  short  paragraph  or 
unrhymed  poem  about  how  the  wind 
makes  them  feel,  how  it  smells,  “looks,” 
or  sounds. 

3.  If  children  are  not  already  familiar 
with  Busy  Winds  by  Irma  Si  monton  Black 
(Holiday  House,  Inc.,  1968),  you  might 
read  it  to  them  at  this  time.  The  author 
handles  factual  information  about  the 
wind  in  a  way  that  children  will  under¬ 
stand  and  enjoy.  (This  book  is  part  of  the 
Teacher’s  Read-Aloud  Library  for  Level  6 
of  the  Scott  Foresman  Reading  Systems.) 
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EMPHASIS 

In  this  listening  exercise,  boys  and  girls 
evaluate  what  they  hear  in  light  of  care¬ 
fully  made  observations. 

EXPLANATION 

Have  youngsters  examine  and  describe 
each  of  the  pictured  objects.  Encourage 
preciseness.  Descriptions  should  include 
such  details  as  the  size,  shape,  and  color 
of  mailbox,  size  and  position  of  mail-drop 
slot,  location  of  pick-up  schedule;  kind  of 
clock,  color  and  shape  of  clock  face, 
number  and  position  of  hands;  type 
[boy’s]  and  color  of  bicycle,  color  of  seat; 
type  of  television  set  [color;  wheeled  cart 
indicates  it  is  also  portable],  location  of 
control  knobs,  kind  of  show  being  tele¬ 
cast,  and  so  on. 

Next  have  pupils  close  their  books 
and  listen  for  errors  in  the  descriptions 
on  Bands  7-10.  At  the  end  of  each  de¬ 
scription,  let  children  identify  what  was 
wrong.  (Errors  are  listed  below  and  in 
brackets  at  the  end  of  each  description 
in  the  Listening  Materials.)  Then  allow 
pupils  to  refer  to  the  picture  in  their 
books  to  check  their  accuracy. 

Band  7  The  mailbox  has  no  wheels.  There 
is  only  one  slot;  it  is  near  the  top  of  the 
box  and  is  large  enough  for  both  letters 
and  small  packages. 

Band  8  The  clock’s  face  is  yellow,  and 
its  hands  point  to  10:00. 

Band  9  There  is  no  basket,  and  the  seat 
is  yellow. 

Band  10  The  cart  has  four  legs,  and  the 
program  is  a  Western. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Bands  7,  8,  9,  and  10 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  133 


Let's  Listen 
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EXTENSION 

Ask  a  youngster  to  describe  a  familiar 
object  so  precisely  that  the  class  can 
guess  what  it  is.  The  child  who  guesses 
the  object  wins  either  the  next  turn  to 
describe  an  object  or,  if  he  has  already 
had  a  turn,  the  right  to  choose  a  succes¬ 
sor.  You  might  whisper  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  to  the  child  who  has  difficulty 
thinking  of  something  to  describe:  re¬ 
frigerator,  bathtub,  toaster,  book,  washing 
machine,  radio. 

Help  children  be  precise  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  think  about  how  the  object 
looks,  feels,  and  sounds,  and  about  what 
it  can  do. 


PAGES  34-35 


EMPHASIS 

Poems  of  very  young  poets  provide  mod¬ 
els  for  an  exercise  in  metaphor,  which 
encourages  children  to  seek  likenesses 
in  diversity. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  2, 
Band  1 


EXPLANATION 

Children  should  hear  and  discuss  each 
of  the  poems,  cite  the  comparisons,  and 
make  others.  If  all  or  part  of  a  poem's 
comparison  is  outside  youngsters’  ex¬ 
perience,  direct  discussion  toward  what 
they  do  know. 

If  the  experience  of  the  class  does  not 
include  the  boisterous  waves  of  the  first 
poem,  for  example,  have  children  think 
of  comparisons  for  any  tremendous 
noises  that  are  part  of  their  environment 
—backfiring  trucks,  the  rush  of  subway 
trains,  the  rumble  and  crash  of  thunder, 
fire  sirens,  high  wind,  and  so  on. 

Grass  is  familiar  to  all  children,  but 
the  comparison  with  tin  soldiers  can  be 
understood  and  made  only  by  a  child  who 
has  played  with  them  or,  at  least,  has 
seen  them— in  fact  or  on  film.  Unless 
classrooms  are  viewless  or  have  grass¬ 
less  (perhaps  snow-covered)  views,  let 
children  look  for  their  own  comparisons 
in  the  living  turf  outside. 

In  discussing  “Dark,”  call  on  children’s 
observations  and  lead  them  to  infer  the 
shape  of  the  moon  when  it  is  “like  a  big 
yellow  egg.”  Request  other  comparisons 
for  its  color  and  various  shapes  (crescent, 
quarter,  half,  and  full).  Pupils  may  see 
the  crescent  moon,  for  example,  as  a  mo¬ 
bile  in  the  sky,  with  stars  hanging  from  it 
on  invisible  wires;  or  the  full  moon  as  a 
silver  button  keeping  the  dark  closed. 


What  Are  They  Like? 

All  these  poems  were  made  by  children. 
Each  compares  things  that  are  different 
and  tells  how  they  are  alike. 


Waves 

Waves  slap  on  the  shore. 

And  make  noises  like  houses  crumbling 
many  houses  falling  down. 

Carol  Moore 


Grass 

Grass  is  greener  in  the  spring 
It  stands  up  nice  and  straight 
Like  tin  soldiers  at  attention. 

Jimmy  Van  Billiard 

Dark 

Dark  fills  the  sky  with  his  big  black  cloak. 

You  never  hear  him  come. 

One  by  one  the  stars  peep  through. 

Out  comes  the  moon  like  a  big  yellow  egg. 

Beverley  Dinsdale 

"Waves  slap  on  the  shore”  and  "Dark  fills  the  sky  with  his  big  black  cloak”  from  Miracles:  Poems  by  Children 
oi  the  English-Speaking  World,  collected  by  Richard  Lewis.  Copyright,  ®  1966,  by  Richard  Lewis.  Reprinted 
by  permission  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.  and  Penguin  Books  Ltd. 

"Grass  is  greener  .”  by  Jimmy  Van  Billiard  from  Green  Is  Uke  a  Meadow  of  Grass,  selected  by  Nancy  Lamck. 

Copyright  ©  1968  by  Nancy  Larrick.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Garrard  Publishing  Company,  Champaign. 

Illinois. 
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Singing 


The  children  are  singing, 

their  mouths  open  like  sleepy  fish. 

Our  teacher  conducting  the  class 

waves  her  arms 

like  a  rhyme  in  water. 

The  girls  sing  high: 

our  ears  ring  for  the  sweetness. 

Listeners  stand  in  dazzling  amazement. 

Peter  Shelton 


The  White  Monster 


One  morning  when  I  got  up 
there  was  a  fog. 

It  looked  like  a  monster 
eating  up  buildings  and  houses 
and  cars  and  trees  and  roads. 
When  I  walked  down  the  street 
the  white  monster  ate  me  up. 

Teresa  Trubilla 


At  this  point,  replay  the  recording  to 
refresh  children’s  impressions  of  the  last 
two  poems  in  the  lesson.  Have  pupils 
read  along  as  they  listen.  Next  let  them 
pantomime  the  mouths  opening,  as 
described  in  “Singing,”  like  sleepy  fish. 
Then  ask  why  rhyme  on  water  is  better 
than  rhyme  on  air  would  be.  If  children  do 
not  recognize  that  the  comparison  with 
water  goes  well  with  the  comparison  with 
fish,  point  out  that  agreement. 

In  the  last  poem,  ask  what  is  meant  by 
eating  up  buildings  and  houses.  Perhaps 
someone  can  think  of  another  way  to  say 
the  same  thing  ( swallowing  buildings  and 
houses,  for  example). 

Children  should  be  free  to  choose 
their  own  subjects  for  poems,  but  may 
need  help  in  conjuring  ideas  to  choose 
from.  Therefore,  explore  a  few  simple 
everyday  items  with  the  class.  Have 
youngsters  think  of  comparisons  for  such 
things  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  soap,  the  family 
car,  a  stone  in  one’s  shoe,  a  playground 
slide,  a  dandelion  gone  to  seed,  or  mash¬ 
ed  potatoes  with  brown  gravy. 

If  pupils  are  not  able  to  write  inde¬ 
pendently,  make  the  writing  of  poems  a 
class  project.  Develop  ideas  on  the  board 
at  children’s  dictation.  Your  own  interest 
and  enthusiasm  will  help  spark  the  child¬ 
ren’s. 

EXTENSION 

Read  aloud  What  Is  the  Moon?  by  Ruby 
Lytle  (Charles  E.  Tuttle  Co.,  Inc.,  1965), 
in  which  the  moon  is  described  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  Siamese  kitten.  Pause 
briefly  after  each  haiku  to  let  youngsters 
savor  the  exceptionally  lovely  imagery. 


Make  a  poem  that  compares  two  things 
that  are  different. 


“Singing"  from  Miracles  Poems  by  Children  of  the  English  Speaking  World,  collected  by  Richard  Lewis. 
Copynght  ®  1966,  by  Richard  Lewis.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Simon  &  Schuster.  Inc.  and  Penguin  Books 
Ltd. 

"The  White  Monster"  by  Teresa  Trubtlla  from  Green  Is  Like  a  Meadow  of  Grass,  selected  by  Nancy  Larrfck. 
Copynght  Z  1968  by  Nancy  Larnck.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Garrard  Publishing  Company.  Champaign. 
Illinois. 
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PAGES  36-37 


EMPHASIS 

“How”  and  “why”  stories  (often  inclusively 
labeled  “why”  stories)  are  an  ancient 
literary  genre,  created  by  men  of  every 
background  and  culture  to  explain  the 
world  in  which  they  lived.  Although  civi¬ 
lized  societies  have  other  explanations 
for  natural  phenomena,  the  old  stories 
are  a  part  of  everyone’s  cultural  heritage. 

Children  are  particularly  responsive  to 
such  stories,  and,  having  a  fresh  view  of 
the  world,  they  are  well  equipped  to  cre¬ 
ate  similar  explanatory  tales. 

EXPLANATION 

Begin  discussion  by  asking  children 
whether  they  have  ever  wondered  why 
dogs  bark,  why  polar  bears  are  white,  or 
why  there  are  day  and  night.  Comment 
that  people  all  over  the  world  have  at  one 
time  wondered  about  such  things  and 
have  made  up  stories  about  them. 

Draw  attention  to  the  illustration  on 
page  36,  having  youngsters  identify  the 
alligators  and  the  rabbit,  if  they  can.  Can 
pupils  guess  from  the  rabbit’s  appear¬ 
ance  what  the  how  or  why  story  in  today’s 
lesson  will  be  about?  Comment  that  this 
story  was  told  by  the  ancestors  of  certain 
black  people  (Baganda-Alabama  Ne¬ 
groes)  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States  to  explain  “Why  Rabbit  Has  a  Short 
Tail.”  Before  you  read  the  story  or  play 
the  record,  clarify  the  meaning  of  swamp 
as  a  low  area  of  muddy  ground  often 
covered  with  water. 

After  the  story,  have  children  tell  what 
is  happening  in  the  illustration  and  what 
is  about  to  happen.  Then  ask  what  pupils 
learned  about  Rabbit’s  character  from 
the  story.  Bring  out  such  words  as  clever, 
smart,  tricky,  and  even  foxy. 

Next  ask  volunteers  to  pantomime 
the  story  as  you  read  or  play  it  again. 
Pause  after  the  sentence  So  Alligator 
lined  them  up  in  a  straight  line  across 
the  swamp  so  that  as  many  children  as 
want  to  can  form  the  alligator  bridge. 
(Rabbit  can  touch  the  hands  of  the  lined- 
up  alligators  to  symbolize  stepping  on 
their  backs.) 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  2, 
Band  2 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  133-134 
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Make  up  a  how  or  why  story.  Choose 
a  picture  from  this  page  or  make  up  your 
own  story. 


Now  use  the  illustrations  on  page  37 
to  introduce  the  topics  suggested  for 
children’s  how  and  why  stories.  Invite 
each  child  to  make  up  a  story  on  the  topic 
that  interests  him  most  or  to  think  of  an¬ 
other  topic  in  the  how  or  why  vein,  if  he 
prefers. 

If  pupils  are  skilled  enough  to  write 
their  stories,  have  them  do  so;  otherwise 
let  them  tell  their  tales  aloud,  possibly 
while  you  tape  or  write  down  their  words. 
If  the  exercise  is  to  be  oral,  encourage 
everyone’s  contribution,  but  do  not  insist 
upon  one.  A  shy  youngster  may  not  be 
ready  to  share  his  fanciful  ideas  with  a 
group.  Let  that  child  know  you  will  be 
available  to  listen  privately  if  he  wishes. 

If  pupils  have  difficulty  getting  started, 
you  may  want  to  say  something  like  "I 
know  how  Snake  lost  his  legs!  One  sunny 
day  Snake  was  walking  in  the  forest.  He 
was  on  his  way  to  visit  his  friend  Mole, 
who  lived  deep,  deep  under  the  ground. 
When  he  reached  Mole’s  hole,  he  entered 
without  knocking.  But  his  four  back  legs 
got  stuck  and  he  couldn’t  move.  What  did 
he  do?” 

On  another  day  play  or  read  back 
several  of  the  stories  most  suitable  for 
dramatizing.  Let  different  groups  drama¬ 
tize  these  stories. 

EXTENSION 

Read  and  discuss  other  how  and  why 
stories.  Interesting  collections  are  Natalia 
Belting’s  The  Long-Tailed  Bear  and  Other 
Indian  Legends  (The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  1961)  and  Joyce  Cooper  Ark- 
hurst’s  collection  of  west  African  folk 
tales,  The  Adventures  of  Spider  (Little, 
Brown  and  Company,  1964). 
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PAGES  38-39 


EMPHASIS 

In  solving  riddles,  children  form  numer¬ 
ous  sensory  images  to  discover  the  an¬ 
swers.  In  creating  riddles,  pupils  again 
form  mental  images,  this  time  selecting 
significant  details  that  will  serve  as  clues 
for  solutions. 


EXPLANATION 

Keep  the  lesson  on  a  lighthearted  plane 
so  that  solving  the  riddles  will  be  a  game 
rather  than  a  test.  Lead  children  to  visual¬ 
ize  what  each  riddle  describes  and  then 
to  ascertain  the  relationship  of  these 
mental  images  to  the  answer.  Take  one 
riddle  at  a  time,  suggesting  that  listeners 
keep  their  answers  a  secret  until  every¬ 
one  has  a  chance  to  think  of  one. 

If  pupils  are  puzzled  over  the  first 
riddle,  ask  whatever  questions  are  needed 
to  enable  listeners  to  solve  it: 

•  What  do  you  see  right  under  the  boy’s 
hat  in  the  picture? 

•  What  comes  between  his  head  and 
his  hat?  (You  may  put  a  hat  on  your 
own  head,  if  one  is  handy.) 

If  help  is  needed  to  visualize  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  frost  described  in  the  second 
riddle,  ask  the  following  questions: 

•  What  nips  garden  blossoms  in  the  fall? 

•  What  does  nip  mean?  (Bring  out  that 
nip  can  mean  “to  injure  or  chill.”) 

•  What  color  do  green  leaves  turn  when 
they  are  frozen? 

In  connection  with  the  third  riddle, 
help  youngsters  identify  the  changes  in 
the  visual  images  presented  in  the  riddle. 
You  might  ask  pupils  to  draw  on  the  board 
(with  colored  chalks,  if  available)  the 
different  images  described. 

To  acquaint  or  remind  children  of 
what  dew  is  like,  help  them  solve  the 
fourth  riddle  by  asking: 

•  What  have  you  seen  on  the  grass  early 
in  the  morning  that  sparkled  in  the 
sunlight? 

•  What  did  the  drops  of  dew  look  like? 

•  What  happened  to  the  dewdrops  when 
the  sun  came  out? 


Riddle  Me,  Riddle  Me,  What  Is  That? 

These  pages  are  full  of  riddles. 

Each  describes  just  enough  for  you  to 
guess  the  answer.  How  many  of  the 
riddles  can  you  solve? 


I .  Riddle  me,  riddle  me, 
what  is  that, 
Over  the  head  and 
under  the  hat? 

(Unknown) 


2.  Somebody's  been  in  the  garden 
Nipping  the  blossoms  fair; 

All  the  green  leaves  are  blackened; 
Who  do  you  think  was  there? 

(Unknown) 


3.  First  it  was  a  pretty  flower,  dressed  in  pink  and  white. 

Then  it  was  a  tiny  ball,  almost  hid  from  sight. 

Round  and  .green  and  large  it  grew — then  it  turned  to  red. 
It  will  make  a  splendid  pie  for  your  Thanksgiving  Spread. 

(Unknown) 

From  The  Golden  Flute,  selected  by  Alice  Hubbard  and  Adeline  Babbitt. 

38  Copyright  1932  by  The  John  Day  Company.  Inc. 
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4.  A  million  little  diamonds  sparkling  on  the  trees. 

And  all  the  children  said:  "A  jewel  if  you  please!" 

But  when  they  stood  with  hands  outstretched 
To  catch  the  jewels  gay, 

A  million  little  sunbeams  came  and  took  them  all  away. 

(Unknown) 


5.  There's  a  flower  in  the  garden. 
It's  just  like  a  cup; 

It's  yellow,  as  yellow  as  butter, 
And  they  call  it - 

(Unknown) 


6.  First  they  danced  upon  the  trees. 

Then  they  floated  on  the  breeze, 

Then  they  gaily  blew  around  - 

Now  they're  sleeping  on  the  ground. 

(Unknown) 


Make  some  riddles  of  your  own. 

S3AD8|  9  dnDJ8()nq  g  Map  a|ddo  •£  jsojj  >pof  j 

From  The  Golden  Flute,  selected  by  Alice  Hubbard  and  Adeline  Babbitt. 

Copyright  1932  by  The  John  Day  Company.  Inc. 
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If  necessary,  ask  pupils  what  two  clues 
are  given  in  the  fifth  riddle.  Point  out  that 
the  clues  concern  the  flower’s  shape  and 
color.  If  youngsters  have  never  heard  of 
buttercups,  identify  the  flowers  in  the 
picture. 

To  help  children  find  the  answer  to 
the  sixth  riddle,  suggest  that  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  changing  locations  of  the 
objects  being  described  and  on  their 
changing  activity  in  each  location. 

Answers  to  riddles  are  given  (upside- 
down)  at  the  bottom  of  page  39.  Let 
pupils  check  the  accuracy  of  their  an¬ 
swers  after  all  the  riddles  have  been 
discussed. 

Children  can  make  up  simple  un¬ 
rhymed  riddles.  Encourage  them  to  look 
around,  observe  the  way  something  looks, 
moves,  acts,  changes,  or  what  it  is  used 
for.  Then  suggest  that  they  choose  some¬ 
thing  special  to  tell  about  it  that  will  be  a 
clue  for  the  answer  to  their  riddle,  which 
will  ask  “What  is  it?”  Helpful  suggestions 
may  be  whispered  to  a  child  who  seems 
unable  to  get  started.  Any  of  the  following 
that  are  familiar  to  the  child  could  set  him 
to  making  his  riddle:  a  clock,  kite,  inch- 
worm,  puppy,  TV,  teakettle,  helicopter, 
goldfish,  pencil. 

Youngsters  will  enjoy  trying  their  rid¬ 
dles  out  with  classmates.  After  desirable 
revisions  as  a  resu  It  of  tryouts,  youngsters 
may  want  to  take  the  riddles  home  or  play 
a  riddle-solving  game  with  another  group 
in  the  school. 
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PAGES  40-41 


EMPHASIS 

Riddles  with  scrambled  answers  strength¬ 
en  understanding  of  the  concept  that  a 
group  of  words  has  meaning  only  when 
the  words  are  in  the  patterns  used  by 
speakers  of  the  English  language.  It 
also  provides  an  opportunity  to  point  out 
the  use  of  quotation  marks  for  setting  off 
direct  speech  in  writing. 


EXPLANATION 

This  lesson  may  be  easily  adapted  to 
children’s  capabilities.  If  pupils  write 
competently,  make  individual  assign¬ 
ments  of  two,  three,  or  four  riddles  to  each 
child.  Or  the  group  can  work  together, 
telling  you  what  answers  to  write  on  the 
board.  Or  children  can  work  out  some  of 
the  riddles  cooperatively  and  then  finish 
the  last  one  or  two  individually.  In  all 
cases,  include  a  review  of  the  basic  punc¬ 
tuation  of  written  sentences— a  capital¬ 
ized  beginning  and  a  period. 

After  children  have  read  the  intro¬ 
ductory  paragraph  on  page  40,  you  might 
comment  that  the  answers,  like  every¬ 
thing  else  in  language,  must  be  put  to¬ 
gether  right  to  make  sense. 

Answers  to  the  riddles  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  class  was  too  bright. 

2.  It  is  time  for  a  new  wagon. 

3.  It  is  three  years  old. 

4.  They  are  called  kittens. 

5.  They  have  little  lions. 

6.  It  has  the  most  stories. 

7.  "My  pop  is  bigger  than  your  pop.” 

8.  “That  is  the  end  of  me.” 

To  emphasizethesyntactical  message 
of  the  lesson,  ask  pupils  why  the  answers 
as  printed  in  the  book  made  no  sense. 
Then  let  the  class  tell  why  the  lesson  is 
entitled  "Word  Order.” 

Put  the  last  two  answers  on  the  board 
with  quotation  marks  around  them.  Iden¬ 
tify  the  marks  and  explain  that  they  are 
put  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  an¬ 
swer  to  show  that  these  sentences  are 
exactly  what  the  firecracker  and  donkey 
said. 


Word  Order 

The  words  under  each  riddle  fell  the 
answer  if  you  put  them  in  the  right 
order.  Can  you  figure  out  the  answers? 


I .  Why  did  the  teacher  wear  dark  glasses? 
too  class  bright  the  was 
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2.  What  time  is  it  when  an  elephant  sits 
on  a  little  red  wagon? 

wagon  is  it  for  a  new  time 


3.  What  is  a  baby  after  it  is  two  years  old? 
is  years  it  three  old 
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4.  What  are  little  gray  cats  called  in  California? 
are  they  kittens  called 


5.  What  do  lions  have  that  no  other 
animals  have? 

lions  they  little  have 

6.  Why  is  a  library  always  the  highest 
building  in  town? 

it  stories  the  most  has 

7.  What  did  the  big  firecracker  say  to 
the  little  firecracker? 

pop  pop  your  my  than  bigger  is 

8.  What  did  the  donkey  say  when  it  was 
caught  by  the  tail? 

me  that  end  the  is  of 
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Most  of  what  children  learn  about 
punctuation  at  this  early  age  is  learned 
by  observation  and  imitation.  In  readers 
youngsters  have  had  repeated  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe  the  use  of  quotation 
marks.  Pupils  should  now  put  into  prac¬ 
tice  what  they  have  learned  about  these 
marks  of  punctuation. 

Write  an  exercise  similar  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  on  the  board  and  have  the  class  dic¬ 
tate  (or  demonstrate)  where  quotation 
marks  should  go. 

•  I  like  riddles,  said  John  to  Tom.  Do 
you? 

•  I  like  some  riddles  all  right,  said  Tom. 

•  What  kind  don’t  you  like?  asked  John. 

•  Tom  said,  I  like  them  if  I  haven’t  heard 
them  five  hundred  times.  I  know  zil¬ 
lions  of  riddles. 

•  Tell  me  one,  John  said. 

•  Well,  said  Tom,  I  can’t  think  of  one 
now.  But  I’ll  tell  you  one  tomorrow. 
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PAGES  42-43 


EMPHASIS 

The  responses  children  make  in  this  lis¬ 
tening  exercise  will  indicate  their  ability 
to  form  images  and  associations  while 
listening,  recall  a  sequence  (and  a  re¬ 
verse  of  the  sequence),  and  make  in¬ 
ferences. 

EXPLANATION 

Before  children  hear  “Tony’s  Landmarks,” 
introduce  the  idea  of  a  landmark.  You 
might  ask  pupils  whether  they  ever  leave 
their  own  neighborhoods  to  visit  relatives 
or  friends.  Then  let  them  tell,  if  they  can, 
how  they  know  whether  they  are  going  in 
the  right  direction  or  getting  near  the 
place  they  are  visiting. 

Most  children  take  their  acute  obser¬ 
vation  for  granted,  and  some  may  never 
have  thought  of  the  familiar  landmarks 
by  which  they  read  a  familiar  way.  Try  to 
bring  from  various  youngsters  mention  of 
a  building,  bend  in  the  road,  park,  pond, 
or  what-have-you  by  which  they  orient 
themselves.  Let  them  know  that  such 
guides  are  called  landmarks.  Tell  chil¬ 
dren  they  are  going  to  hear  a  story  about 
a  boy  who  had  some  trouble  with  land¬ 
marks  because  he  made  mistakes  in 
choosing  them. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  2, 
Band  3 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  134-135 


Let's  Listen 
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After  children  have  heard  the  story, 
let  them  open  their  books  and  look  at  the 
pictures  as  they  answer  these  questions: 

•  On  the  way  to  the  library,  what  was 
the  first  thing  Tony  thought  would  be 
a  good  landmark?  [a  fire  truck]  Why 
wasn’t  it  a  good  landmark?  [it  moved] 

•  On  the  way  home,  what  did  he  decide 
would  have  been  a  better  landmark? 
[the  fire  station] 

•  What  was  Tony’s  second  landmark? 
[pigeons]  What  would  have  made  a 
better  landmark?  [the  statue]  Why? 

•  What  was  Tony’s  third  landmark? 
[musicians]  What  should  he  have 
tried  to  remember  instead?  [hamburg¬ 
er  stand]  Why? 

•  Who  is  the  girl  on  page  42?  What 
makes  you  think  so?  [girl’s  braids, 
glasses,  and  books  suggest  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  her  being  Tony's  sister] 

•  Which  of  the  things  on  pages  42-43 
could  Tony  have  seen  at  the  library? 

•  Which  might  he  have  seen  on  the 
street? 

•  What  did  he  see  at  home? 

•  What  do  you  think  Tony’s  mother  said 
to  him  after  he  ate  his  hamburger? 
[implication  is  she  would  ask,  “Where 
is  Sis?”  or  “Why  did  you  come  home 
alone?”] 

With  so  many  pictured  reminders  be¬ 
fore  them,  children  should  be  able  to  tell 
the  story  in  sequence.  Invite  them  to  try, 
child  by  child,  in  round-robin  fashion. 
When  they  reach  the  point  in  the  story  at 
which  Tony  begins  his  trip  home,  men¬ 
tion  that  he  will  see  the  landmarks  in  an 
order  opposite  to  that  in  which  he  saw 
them  on  his  way  to  the  library.  Why  will 
that  be  so? 
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PAGE  44 


EMPHASIS 

Children  find  satisfaction  in  the  world  of 
fairy  tales,  where  the  evil  are  punished 
and  the  good  and  generous  are  rewarded 
—usually  after  facing  grueling  hardships 
or  accomplishing  impossible  tasks.  With 
this  tale,  pupils  strengthen  listening  skills 
and  vocabularies  by  inferring  meanings 
of  words  presented  in  an  oral  context  (an 
inference  that  is  a  bit  more  difficult  for 
youngsters  than  one  made  from  written 
context).  A  review  of  story  sequence  pre¬ 
cedes  dramatization. 

EXPLANATION 

After  children  read  the  story  title  and  look 
at  the  illustration,  invite  them  to  specu¬ 
late  on  the  contents  of  the  story.  Then  let 
them  listen  to  “Eighteen  Rabbits.” 

When  the  story  is  finished,  ask  pupils 
why  Ivor  succeeded  while  his  older  broth¬ 
ers  failed.  Lead  them  past  the  literal  idea 
that  he  shared  his  food  to  the  generali¬ 
zation  that  he  was  kind,  generous,  or 
thoughtful  and  that  he  evoked  a  similar 
response  in  others,  specifically  in  the  old 
woman,  but  also  in  the  robin  and  probably 
in  others.  Ask  in  what  other  ways  Ivor  had 
shown  his  thoughtfulness  (to  his  mother 
and  the  robin). 

Next  ask  youngsters  to  tell  the  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  italicized  words  or  phrases 
given  below  as  they  appear  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  the  story.  If  youngsters  are  not 
certain  about  any  of  the  meanings,  ask 
them  to  make  a  guess  from  the  way  the 
word  or  phrase  is  used. 

•  Mother,  there  is  nothing  for  me  here. 

I  must  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek 
my  fortune,  [find  success,  riches,  a 
good  job,  a  good  life] 

•  She  made  him  a  cake  to  put  into  his 
knapsack  . . .  and  off  he  went ...  [a 
bag  for  carrying  things,  worn  strapped 
to  the  back] 

•  Will  you  give  me  a  morsel  to  eat?  I’m 
very  hungry,  [small  bite,  mouthful, 
piece] 

•  . . .  you  must  take  my  rabbits  out  into 
the  fields  to  graze,  [eat  grass] 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  2, 
Band  4 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  135-136 
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•  Seizing  a  stick  he  belabored  Evan, 
who  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could  . . . 
[beat,  hit] 

•  This  is  a  likely  lad.  [promising,  pos¬ 
sibly  suitable  for  marriage  to  the  mas¬ 
ter’s  daughter  in  the  story] 

•  No  one  can  fill  a  sieve  with  water,  [a 
bowl-shaped  utensil  with  holes,  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  holes  in  a  screen,  for  letting 
liquids  and  small  solids  through  and 
holding  larger  solids] 


Writing  a  Story 

Pretend  you  are  in  a  strange  house. 
No  one  has  lived  in  it  for  a  hundred 
years.  You  go  into  a  room,  and  this 
chest  seems  to  be  waiting  for  you.  You 
open  a  drawer.  What  do  you  find? 
What  happens  next? 

Write  or  tell  a  story  about  it. 


You  might  demonstrate  the  use  of  an 
actual  sieve  to  develop  the  concept  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  last  excerpt  above.  During 
discussion  of  thefollowingthree  excerpts, 
point  out  that  long  ago  people  did  not 
have  running  water  inside  their  houses. 
They  had  to  fetch  water  from  springs, 
wells,  and  pumps. 

•  He  washed  himself  under  the  kitchen 
pump,  [a  machine  that  forces  water 
up  from  the  earth] 

«...  Evan  sat  beside  a  little  well  and 
watched  them,  [a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  to  reach  water] 

•  There  will  be  no  one  to  bring  firewood 
from  the  forest  and  water  from  the 
spring,  [small  stream  of  water  coming 
from  the  earth] 

Youngsters  should  have  no  difficulty 
retelling  “Eighteen  Rabbits.”  Ask  leading 
questions  whenever  an  important  part  or 
interestingdetail isomitted.  Pupilsshould 
not  forget 

•  the  adventures  of  the  first  two  sons 

•  the  initial  kindness  of  the  master  of 
the  house  (and  the  probable  reason 
for  his  kindness)  and  beatings  he 
meted  out  when  the  two  sons  failed 
in  their  task 

•  the  mother’s  request  of  Ivor  and  the 
robin’s  help 

•  Ivor’s  thoughtfulness  of  his  mother 

•  Ivor’s  treatment  of  the  old  woman  and 
the  results  of  his  generosity 

•  the  conference  of  the  master,  mis¬ 
tress,  and  daughter 

•  the  happy  ending  for  all,  includingthe 
mother  and  the  old  woman 

At  this  point,  children  will  probably  be 
able  to  dramatize  the  story  if  they  con¬ 
centrate  on  developing  one  scene  at  a 
time,  considering  where  and  when  char¬ 
acters  enter,  deciding  and  practicing 
what  the  characters  will  do  and  say,  and 
trying  out  the  action.  The  play  should  be 
recast  for  a  number  of  dramatizations, 
with  principal  parts  being  taken  by  young¬ 
sters  who  had  no  roles  or  played  minor 
roles  (for  example,  rabbits). 
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PAGE  45 


EMPHASIS  • 

This  lesson  stimulates  creative  thinking 
and  presents  a  subject  about  which  chil¬ 
dren  can  compose  a  group  of  related 
sentences. 


MATERIALS 

My  Second  Picture 
Dictionary 


EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  lesson  with  a  discussion  of 
the  pictured  chest.  Comment  that  the 
shape  is  ordinary,  like  that  of  most  chests 
of  drawers,  but  there  are  unusual  things 
about  it.  Ask  pupils  what  is  different  from 
other  chests  they  have  seen.  When  var¬ 
ious  features  have  been  noted— -for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  snake  motif  above  the  top 
drawer,  the  turtle  design  above  the  chest’s 
feet,  and  the  phrases  on  the  drawers— 
call  for  opinions  on  whose  chest  this 
might  be  (someone  young  or  old,  a  boy 
or  a  girl).  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  “whys”  of 
these  conclusions. 

Read  through  the  text  or  have  pupils 
do  so.  Broaden  reactions— without  im¬ 
posing  ideas— by  suggesting  that  young¬ 
sters  think  a  bit  before  they  tell,  in  words 
or  writing,  what  they  found,  and  what 
happened  after  that.  Point  out,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  while  one  drawer  says  Open 
Me  and  the  other  says  Keep  Out,  both 
messages  may  be  a  hundred  years  old. 
Perhaps  someone  in  the  class  feels  dar¬ 
ing  and  would  choose  to  peek  into  the 
forbidden  drawer.  Pose  a  rhetorical  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  something  alive 
could  be  in  a  drawer,  and  if  so,  what  it 
might  be  in  an  old,  abandoned  house. 
Suggest  that  something  magic  could  also 
be  hidden  in  the  old  chest. 
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Writing  a  Story 


Pretend  you  are  in  a  strange  house. 

No  one  has  lived  in  it  for  a  hundred 
years.  You  go  into  a  room,  and  this 
chest  seems  to  be  waiting  for  you.  You 
open  a  drawer.  What  do  you  find? 

What  happens  next? 

Write  or  tell  a  story  about  it. 
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Since  writing  is  difficult  for  most 
early-primary  youngsters,  offer  help  to 
those  who  have  trouble  starting.  As  a 
minimum,  children  should  be  able  to 
write  short  sentences  in  response  to  the 
two  questions  on  the  page.  You  might 
keep  these  youngsters  going  with  further 
questions: 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  what  you  find? 

•  How  do  you  feel  about  what  happens 
next? 

An  advantage  of  writing  is  that  every¬ 
one  can  keep  his  answers  and  his  story 
a  surprise  until  compositions  are  shared 
through  reading  aloud.  But  if  writing 
stories  puts  too  great  a  restraint  on  imagi¬ 
nation  or  is  apt  to  limit  replies  to  words 
children  can  spell,  have  the  lesson  com¬ 
pleted  orally.  Or  some  youngsters  may 
write  and  some  may  talk. 

As  with  all  writing  exercises,  pupils 
will  find  My  Second  Picture  Dictionary  a 
helpful  spelling  aid. 

EXTENSION 

After  children  have  heard  each  other’s 
stories,  they  will  enjoy  browsing  inde¬ 
pendently  through  a  book  like  Who’s  in 
the  Egg?  Written  and  illustrated  by  Alice 
and  Martin  Provensen  (Golden  Press, 
Inc.,  1970),  it  has  a  similar  theme  of  sus¬ 
pense  and  surprise.  The  varied  content 
includes  ant  eggs  and  dinosaur  eggs,  and 
the  illustrations  show  many  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  that  laid  the  eggs. 
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PAGES  46-47 


EMPHASIS 

Children  become  aware  of  contrast 
through  words  that  have  opposite  mean¬ 
ings. 


EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  idea  of  the  lesson  by  read¬ 
ing  the  title  and  exploring  with  pupils 
some  of  the  opposites  under  their 
immediate  observation— for  example, 
something  at  the  front  of  the  room  and 
something  at  the  back  of  the  room;  and 
so  on.  Help  children,  as  necessary  to 
complete  such  pairs  of  words  as  right 
(left),  front  (back),  up  (down),  top  (bot¬ 
tom),  below  (above),  inside  (outside), 
over  (under). 


Opposites 

Bob  and  Bill  were  twins,  but  they 
were  opposites  in  everything.  If  you 
think  of  words  for  the  blanks  in  the 
sentences,  you  will  see  how  opposite 
in  everything  Bob  and  Bill  were. 
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Bob  was  fat,  and  Bill  was  Hi. 

If  Bill  went  out.  Bob  came 

When  Bob  was  happy,  Bill  was  ■[ 

When  Bill  was  good.  Bob  was 

If  Bob  was  miserable.  Bill  was  iH. 

When  Bill  would  work.  Bob  would  I 

If  Bob  would  go.  Bill  would  HI. 

When  Bill  was  fast.  Bob  was 

If  Bob  said  yes,  Bill  said  HU. 

When  one  was  up,  the  other  was  I 

They  made  their  mother  smile,  but 
they  also  made  her  ■■ . 


What  do  you  think  Bob  would  say 
if  Bill  said  the  words  tall,  top,  little, 
empty,  or  hard?  What  do  you  think  Bill 
would  say  if  Bob  said  the  words  clean, 
push,  big,  start,  or  stupid? 
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Antonyms  that  will  complete  the  sen¬ 
tences  on  page  47  and  add  a  tinkle  of 
rhyme  to  the  exercise  are  thin,  in,  sad, 
bad,  glad,  play,  stay,  slow,  no,  down,  and 
frown.  Write  the  words  on  the  board  as 
children  supply  them,  and  when  the  list 
is  complete,  read  all  the  sentences  aloud. 
Next  call  for  opposites  of  all  the  words 
on  the  board. 

In  working  through  the  closing  para¬ 
graph  on  page  47,  encourage  the  group 
to  think  of  more  than  one  word  for  some 
of  the  opposites.  For  example,  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  little  could  be  big,  large,  huge, 
enormous,  gigantic;  the  opposite  of  clean 
could  be  dirty,  messy,  or  filthy;  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  stupid  may  be  smart,  clever,  and 
intelligent;  and  the  opposite  of  big  might 
be  little,  tiny,  and  small. 

When  the  lesson  is  completed,  ask- 
just  for  fun— whether  anyone  can  think 
of  a  word  that  means  the  opposite  of 
opposite.  (The  standard  antonym  for 
opposite  is  same  or  like.)  In  a  turnabout 
of  the  original  idea,  you  may  wish  to  go 
through  the  sentences  again,  calling  for 
sentences  that  would  make  Bob  and  Bill 
the  same  rather  than  opposite. 

EXTENSION 

Suggest  that  the  class  be  one  of  Bobs  and 
Bills  and  Bettys  and  Bonnies.  Proceed¬ 
ing  in  round-robin  fashion,  one  child 
might  say,  “I  am  sleepy,”  the  next,  “I’m 
wide  awake”;  the  next  child,  being  the 
first  in  a  new  pair  of  twins,  could  say,  “I 
am  hungry,”  so  his  twin  would  say,  “I  am 
full”;  and  so  on. 
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PAGE  48 


EMPHASIS 

With  this  lesson,  children  develop  a  feel¬ 
ing  for  the  importance  of  clarity  and 
orderly  sequence  in  describing  a  process. 

EXPLANATION 

The  materials  listed  for  this  lesson  are 
those  needed  to  make  a  toy  octopus  for 
demonstration  purposes.  Be  sure  that  the 
tack  is  long  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
hold  four  loops  of  pipe  cleaner  to  the 
spool  base.  Before  books  are  opened, 
assemble  the  materials  and  make  the 
octopus  as  children  watch.  Proceed  in 
the  following  manner. 

1.  Paint  the  spool  green. 

2.  While  it  dries,  make  a  small  loop 
in  the  center  of  each  pipe  cleaner. 

3.  Paint  eyes  and  mouth  on  the  spool, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

4.  Push  the  point  of  the  tack  through 
the  four  loops;  tighten  the  loops,  if 
necessary,  so  that  the  tack  head 
will  not  pass  through  them. 

5.  Attach  the  pipe  cleaners  to  the 
spool  by  pushing  the  tack  into  the 
wood  at  its  base. 

6.  Arrange  the  pipe  cleaner  legs  so 
that  they  spread  out  in  a  circle 
from  the  base  of  the  spool. 

7.  Display  the  octopus. 

Have  pupils  open  their  books  to  page 
48.  Read  the  title  of  the  lesson  and  call 
for  an  explanation  of  its  meaning.  If  chil¬ 
dren  cannot  respond  with  the  idea  that 
directions  tell  how  to  make  something  or 
get  somewhere,  help  them  get  the  mean¬ 
ing  from  examples.  (If  a  man  at  a  service 
station  tells  your  father  how  to  get  to  a 
town,  what  is  he  giving  your  father?  If  I 
tell  you  how  to  fold  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
make  a  bird,  what  am  I  giving  you?) 

After  the  first  paragraph  has  been 
read,  have  several  volunteers  give  direc¬ 
tions  for  making  the  octopus  and  let  the 
class  discuss  which  directions  would  be 
easiest  to  follow  and  why.  For  example, 
it  might  be  easier  to  paint  in  the  face 
before  the  legs  are  added,  because  the 


MATERIALS 

Spool 

Four  4-inch  pieces  of 
green  pipe  cleaner 

Tempera  paint 

Carpet  tack 


Giving  Directions 

A  spool,  pipe  cleaners, 
a  tack,  and  paint  were  used 
to  make  this  octopus.  Tell 
how  you  would  make  one  like 
it.  Tell  what  you  would  do 
first,  next,  and  so  on. 


Now  give  directions  for  doing  any 
of  the  things  in  this  list, 
blow  bubble  gum 
turn  a  somersault 
make  a  bean  bag 
play  Hide  the  Button 
frost  a  cake 
shine  shoes 

make  a  long,  green,  clay  snake 
order  a  meal  in  a  restaurant 
make  a  paper  chain 
draw  the  flag 
ride  a  pony 
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spool  could  be  placed  firmly  against  a 
surface. 

Let  one  or  two  children  give  the  di¬ 
rections  again.  Suggest  that  speakers 
pretend  they  are  talking  to  “someone  who 
hasn’t  seen  the  octopus  being  made  and 
has  to  depend  on  words  to  show  him  how 
to  make  the  animal.” 

The  second  part  of  the  lesson  covers 
a  variety  of  familiar  experiences  that 
should  be  easy  for  pupils  to  visualize.  If 


Let's  Listen 
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there  is  a  tendency  for  many  to  settle  on 
the  same  item— how  to  blow  bubble  gum, 
for  instance— encourage  other  choices; 
but  limit  choices  to  one  of  the  activities 
listed  so  that  pupils  will  necessarily  have 
to  give  directions  in  which  sequence  is 
important.  Challenge  youngsters  for 
clear  directions,  say,  on  how  to  turn  a 
somersault.  (Does  one  squat  and  put 
head  between  knees  or  does  one  bend 
forward  from  the  waist,  and  what  is  done 
with  the  hands?)  Or  ask  what  kind  of 
equipment  ensures  the  shiniest  kind  of 
shoeshine,  or  how  many  stars  go  into  the 
flag. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Many  children  will  want  to  carry  out 
the  directions  they  have  been  discussing. 
To  accommodate  these  youngsters,  sug¬ 
gest  that  empty  spools  and  corks  be 
brought  to  school.  (A  cork  can  serve  as  an 
alternative  material  for  the  body  of  a  toy 
octopus  if  the  broader  end  is  used  as  the 
base.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  tack 
does  not  split  the  cork.)  Provide  the  other 
materials  needed  for  making  toy  octo¬ 
puses,  and  let  interested  pupils  try  mak¬ 
ing  their  own. 

2.  After  serious  discussion  of  ways  to 
make  the  toy  octopus,  children  may  be  in 
the  mood  for  two  humorous  poems  in 
Time  for  Poetry.  “The  Octopus”  by  Ogden 
Nash  and  “The  Octopussycat”  by  Kenyon 
Cox  can  be  found  in  the  section  “How 
Ridiculous.” 

3.  As  a  part  of  learning  how  to  for¬ 
mulate  clear  directions,  children  may  tell 
how  to  play  a  game.  Write  their  directions 
on  the  chalkboard  and  then  ask  other 
pupils  to  play  the  game  in  that  way.  If  they 
can’t,  assist  pupils  in  making  the  direc¬ 
tions  clear. 

Some  pupils  might  make  a  group 
game  book.  Suggest  that  they  interview 
parents  and  elderly  relatives  for  games 
that  were  played  “long  ago.”  Interesting 
changes  may  have  occurred  in  some 
games  between  one  generation  and  the 
next.  In  that  case,  children  could  include 
the  old  and  the  new  rules  in  the  book.  Let 
children  play  the  games  by  the  older 
rules  to  compare  that  way  of  playing  with 
the  modern  way. 
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EMPHASIS 

Mothers  and  teachers  often  think  chil¬ 
dren  deliberately  ignore  the  qualification 
when  permission  is  given  “to  go  out  and 
play  after  you  put  everything  away.”  But 
before-and-after  concepts  can  be  diffi¬ 
cult  for  youngsters  to  grasp.  Practice  in 
discriminating  listening  should  help  chil¬ 
dren  interpret  these  time  relationships 
correctly. 

EXPLANATION 

Lead  into  the  lesson  by  asking  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  “What  did  you  do  before  you 
came  into  this  room?  [for  example,  played 
in  the  schoolyard]  What  did  you  do  after 
you  played  in  the  schoolyard?  [came  into 
this  room].” 

Continue,  “Now  I’m  going  to  do  two 
things.  Afterward,  you  tell  which  thing  I 
did  first.”  Perform  two  simple  actions, 
like  clapping  your  hands  and  then  turn¬ 
ing  around.  Children  will  probably  re¬ 
spond  with  “You  clapped  your  hands 
first.”  Say,  “Yes,  I  clapped  my  hands 
before  I  turned  around.” 

After  the  class  has  turned  to  page  49, 
call  attention  to  the  first  pair  of  pictures 
and  say: 

•  The  girls  skated  before  they  jumped 
rope.  Point  to  the  picture  that  shows 
what  the  girls  did  first. 

If  a  child  is  uncertain  in  making  a 
selection,  ask  him  to  listen  carefully  as 
you  repeat  the  statement  about  the  girls. 
This  time,  accent  the  word  before  slightly. 

Then  have  children  find  the  picture 
that  shows  what  the  girls  did  after  they 
skated. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  pictures  on  the  page.  Use  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentences. 

•  Tod  drank  his  milk  before  he  ate  his 
hamburger.  What  did  Tod  do  first? 

•  What  did  Tod  do  after  he  drank  his 
milk? 

•  The  boy  took  his  dog  for  a  walk  before 
he  took  her  picture.  What  did  the  boy 
do  first? 

•  What  did  the  boy  do  after  he  took  his 
dog  for  a  walk? 


Giving  Directions 

A  spool,  pipe  cleaners, 
a  tack,  and  paint  were  used 
to  make  this  octopus.  Tell 
how  you  would  make  one  like 
it.  Tell  what  you  would  do 
first,  next,  and  so  on. 


Now  give  directions  for  doing  any 
of  the  things  in  this  list. 

•  blow  bubble  gum 

•  turn  a  somersault 

•  make  a  bean  bag 

•  play  Hide  the  Button 

•  frost  a  cake 

•  shine  shoes 

•  make  a  long,  green,  clay  snake 

•  order  a  meal  in  a  restaurant 

•  make  a  paper  chain 

•  draw  the  flag 

•  ride  a  pony 
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When  children  can  consistently  point 
to  the  correct  picture,  tell  them  that  now 
they  will  sometimes  point  first  to  the  pic¬ 
ture  that  shows  what  was  done  last.  Go 
through  the  same  descriptive  sentences 
for  each  pair  of  pictures,  but  vary  the 
order  of  the  questions,  sometimes  begin¬ 
ning  with  “What  did _ do  last?” 

EXTENSION 

Have  pupils  formulate  questions  and 
statements  in  which  they  use  before  and 
after  to  express  time  sequence.  Let  one 
child  perform  two  actions  in  front  of  the 
class,  as  you  may  have  done  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  lesson.  Another  child  may 
then  ask  a  question  about  these  actions, 
using  before  or  after— “What  did  Donald 
do  before  he  hopped  on  one  foot?”  The 
pupil  who  answers  is  to  mention  both 
activities— for  example,  "Donald  touched 
the  window  before  he  hopped  on  one 
foot”  or  “Donald  hopped  after  he  touched 
the  window.” 
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PAGE  50-51 


EMPHASIS 

A  rich  heritage  of  synonyms  belongs  to 
all  speakers  of  the  English  language. 
Without  using  the  word  synonym,  this 
lesson  promotes  awareness  that  some 
words  have  similar  meanings  and  offer 
alternate  ways  of  expressing  the  same 
idea. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  the  introductory  anecdote  (page  50) 
to  or  with  the  class  and  ask  whether  any¬ 
one  has  had  similar  experiences  with 
younger  brothers  or  sisters  or  friends. 
Point  out  the  word  copycat  and  ask  what 
a  copycat  does.  A  copycat  imitates,  of 
course,  and  another  word  you  may  want 
to  put  before  children  because  it  can 
mean  the  same  thing  is  parrot.  If  no  one 
is  able  to  explain  why  the  name  of  a  bird 
was  given  this  meaning,  tell  the  class  that 
parrots  are  taught  to  talk  by  imitating  the 
sound  of  words  they  hear  over  and  over. 


Which  Word? 

Matt  liked  his  brother  Dan  and  had  a 
habit  of  repeating  everything  his  brother 
said.  That  annoyed  Dan. 

"Don't  be  a  copycat,"  Dan  said.  "If 
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Here  are  some  words  that  Dan  and 
Matt  used  to  say  the  same  things.  One 
from  each  list  will  go  in  each  sentence. 
Which  words  are  they? 


Dan's 

Matt's 

Words 

Words 

hustle 

• 

The  show  is  about  to 

sloppy 

wet 

• 

Let's  ■■  or  we'll  be  late. 

start 

begin 

• 

We  must  wear  boots  because 

hurry 

frighten 

it's  ■■  outside. 

screaming 

stupid 

• 

I  wish  the  girls  would  stop 

scare 

yelling 

• 

Silly  spooks  don't  me. 

dumb 

good 

• 

It's  ■■  to  make  so  much  noise. 

hurt 

stop 

• 

Everyone  should  be  Hi  as  a  mouse. 

delicious 

still 

• 

The  racket  makes  my  head 

end 

ache 

• 

This  candy  bar  tastes  Bl. 

quiet 

Words  and  sentences  are  clustered 
on  page  51  so  that  children  can  do  their 
own  matching  if  they  read  fluently.  If 
they  find  reading  difficult,  however,  read 
an  incomplete  sentence  to  them  and 
then  give  them  a  few  words  at  a  time  from 
which  to  make  their  selections. 

When  everyone  understands  the  form 
of  the  exercise,  have  one  child  complete 
the  first  sentence  with  the  correct  word 
from  the  first  list,  and  another  child  find 
a  word  in  the  other  list  that  means  almost 
the  same  thing.  Proceed  in  this  way 
through  the  exercise.  Answers  are 
begin  —  start 
hustle  —  hurry 
wet  —  sloppy 
yelling  —  screaming 
frighten  —  scare 
stupid  —  dumb 
still  —  quiet 
ache  —  hurt 
good  —  delicious 
stop  —  end 

EXTENSION 

Provide  youngsters  with  other  words  in 
their  everyday  vocabularies  and  call  for 
words  that  have  almost  the  same  mean¬ 
ing.  Use  such  words  as  jump  (leap),  fall 
(tumble),  cut  (slice),  dirty  (messy),  angry 
(mad),  push  (shove),  pull  (drag),  racket 
(noise),  happy  (glad),  friend  (pal),  smart 
(clever),  correct  (right),  odd  (queer), 
pretty  (beautiful).  The  words  in  paren¬ 
theses  are  listed  as  possible  answers. 
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PAGE  52 


EMPHASIS 

This  “Look  and  Think”  page  serves  a 
double  purpose.  As  with  other  lessons  of 
this  type,  the  clues  (this  time,  quite  ob¬ 
vious  ones)  encourage  inferential  think¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  children  receive  practice 
in  consciously  hearing  and  using  has  and 
have  with  been,  gone,  done,  and  other 
past  participles  of  verbs  in  their  vocabu¬ 
laries. 

EXPLANATION 

Before  books  are  opened,  make  young¬ 
sters  aware  of  the  standard  verb  forms 
they  are  expected  to  use.  Comment,  “If 
someone  were  to  ask  me  what  I  have  been 
doing  this  morning,  I  could  say  I  have 
been  helping  pupils  with  their  arithmetic 
(or  whatever  you  have  been  doing).” 
Write  have  been  helping  on  the  board. 

Continue,  “The  class  has  been  work¬ 
ing  arithmetic  problems  (or  spelling 
words,  or  whatever).  Which  words  say 
what  the  class  has  been  doing?”  If  neces¬ 
sary,  help  youngsters  recognize  that  has 
been  working  states  the  action.  Write  the 
phrase  on  the  board. 

Now  invite  pupils  to  open  their  texts 
to  page  52.  Point  out  that  there  are  a  lot 
of  busy  people  in  the  picture,  but  that 
youngsters  will  probably  be  able  to  figure 
out  what  everyone  has  been  doing.  A 
volunteer  can  select  one  person  in  the 
illustration,  tell  what  that  person  has  been 
doing,  and  explain  how  he  knows. 

Call  on  different  children  to  do  the 
same  until  all  persons  in  the  illustration 
have  been  discussed.  If  a  child  uses  a 
non-standard  form  in  his  reply— he  has 
went  or  he  done,  for  example— provide 
the  standard  form  and  ask  the  child  to 
rephrase  his  sentence,  using  that  form 
of  the  verb. 
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EXTENSION 

Suggest  that  a  child  take  the  part  of  one 
of  the  persons  in  the  picture— for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  boy  with  the  violin  case.  Say, 
“I  am  going  to  interview  this  boy.”  Then 
ask  such  questions  as  “Where  have  you 
been?  What  have  you  been  doing  there? 
How  long  have  you  been  taking  violin 
lessons?  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  recital?” 
(To  force  the  use  of  verbs,  suggest  that 
the  interviewee  begin  each  of  his  replies 
with  the  word  /.) 

When  pupils  understand  the  form  of 
the  questions  (refer  to  the  list  of  phrases 
on  the  board  if  youngsters  need  remind¬ 
ers),  let  them  interview  others  who  take 
the  parts  of  different  people  in  the 
picture. 
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PAGE  53 


EMPHASIS 

Auditory  discrimination  is  the  basis  of 
this  exercise,  which  requires  children  to 
infer  that  alliterative  sounds  provide  the 
clues  to  remembering  specific  details 
in  the  story  of  a  party. 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  2, 
Band  5 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  137 


EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  inviting  children’s 
reaction  to  the  colloquialism  white  ele¬ 
phant.  Ask  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
white-elephant  party?  What  would  you 
expect  to  see  at  such  a  party?”  Tell  pupils 
they  are  going  to  hear  about  a  white- 
elephant  party  and  they  may  be  surprised 
at  what  the  expression  means. 

Alert  pupils  to  the  special  details  for 
which  they  are  to  listen  by  saying,  “Ten 
children  came  to  this  party  and  each  of 
them  got  a  present.  There  was  something 
special  about  the  presents.  Listen  care¬ 
fully  to  the  names  of  the  children  and  the 
names  of  their  presents  and  see  if  you 
notice  anything  that  will  help  you  remem¬ 
ber  who  got  what.”  Read  “A  White-Ele¬ 
phant  Party”  to  children,  or  play  the  re¬ 
cording  of  it. 
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Then  have  the  pupils  open  their  books. 
Since  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  class  to 
remember  the  proper  names  in  the  story, 
list  them  on  the  board.  As  you  write  each 
one,  call  for  the  gift  that  person  got.  The 
completed  list  should  be: 

Mary  —  music  box 
Beth  —  bubble  blower 
Sam  —  sailboat 
Gail  —  goggles 
Harry  —  helicopter 
Jerry  —  jet 
Ruth  —  record 
Kenneth  —  kite 
Peter  —  puppet 
Ellen  —  elephant 

If  pupils  respond  correctly,  have  some¬ 
one  explain  at  the  end  of  the  exercise  how 
he  knew  the  answers.  If  the  sound  clues 
have  been  missed,  read  the  list  of  names 
and  gifts,  emphasizing  slightly  the  be¬ 
ginning  sounds. 

The  colloquialism  white  elephant  has 
a  colorful  origin.  In  Siam,  all  white  ele¬ 
phants  became  the  king’s  property  as 
soon  as  they  were  born.  They  lived  lives 
of  royal  ease.  Sometimes  the  king  made 
clever  use  of  the  white  elephant’s  special 
privileges.  If  displeased  by  someone  at 
court,  he  presented  a  white  elephant  to 
the  object  of  his  displeasure,  who  had  no 
choice  but  to  support  in  luxury  a  colossal 
beast  from  which  custom  prohibited  his 
getting  any  compensating  work.  If  chil¬ 
dren  are  interested  in  word  histories, 
adapt  this  one  to  the  level  of  their  under¬ 
standing. 

EXTENSION 

Have  the  class  add  alliterating  items  to 
the  chalkboard  list  of  children  and  gifts: 
monkey,  mouse,  magnet,  maple  syrup 
for  Mary;  book,  balloons,  bicycle  for 
Beth;  and  so  on. 

Children  may  also  take  their  own 
names— given  or  family,  whichever  is 
easier— and  name  things  they  might  get 
at  a  similar  party. 
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PAGES  54-55 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  draws  children’s  attention 
to  the  prepositional  phrase  as  a  means 
of  expressing  place  and  time  relation¬ 
ships. 

Have  children  identify  these  phrases 
by  meaning  rather  than  structure.  An 
understanding  of  how  such  phrases  con¬ 
vey  meaning  will  provide  a  foundation  for 
pupils’  future  understanding  of  syntax. 

EXPLANATION 

Read  the  lesson  title  and  the  two  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Allow  time 
for  children  to  look  at  the  pictures 
and  to  read  each  sentence  on  the  page; 
then  ask  for  a  volunteer  to  read  the 
sentence  that  tells  where  Bob  went  ( Bob 
went  to  the  park). 

Write  the  phrase  to  the  park  on  the 
board.  Ask  children  to  think  of  other 
phrases  that  tell  where  and  that  begin 
with  to.  (You  might  start  pupils  off 
with  to  the  store.)  As  phrases  are  sug¬ 
gested,  list  them  on  the  board. 

Call  for  the  other  sentences  on  the 
page  thatteli  where  something  happened. 
As  each  sentence  is  read,  have  pupils 
identify  the  words  that  tell  where.  Ask 
pupils  to  think  of  other  phrases  that 
begin  with  on  or  around  and  that  tell 
where. 

Next  have  children  find  the  sentences 
on  the  page  that  tell  when.  Have  those 
sentences  read  and  help  children  think  of 
other  phrases  that  begin  with  in  or  at 
and  that  tell  when. 

Ask  pupils  what  the  picture  on  page 
55  shows.  After  they  note  that  the 
children  and  dogs  are  on  their  way  to  a 
dog  show,  have  the  question  above  the 
picture  read  aloud.  In  answering,  pupils 
should  cite  these  phrases: 
on  the  sidewalk 
on  the  bike 
behind  the  boy 
in  the  box 
behind  the  bike 
on  a  leash 
to  the  dog  show 


Let's  Think  About  Words 

Which  sentences  tell  where? 
Which  sentences  tell  when? 


Bob  went  to  the 
park. 


The  boys  did  tricks  on 
the  jungle  gym. 


around  the  fountain. 
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In  a  few  minutes 
he  saw  Tom. 


They  sat  on  the 
grass. 


At  noon  they  said 
good-by. 
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In  summary,  mention  that  words  like 
on,  in,  at,  and  to  often  introduce  the 
parts  of  sentences  that  tell  where  or 
when. 


%s 

Which  words  in  each  sentence  tell  where? 


The  bike  is  on  the  sidewalk. 

A  boy  is  on  the  bike. 

A  box  is  behind  the  boy. 

A  big  dog  is  in  the  box. 

A  little  dog  is  behind  the  bike. 

The  little  dog  is  on  a  leash. 

Everybody  is  going  to  the  dog  show. 
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EXTENSION 

List  the  following  prepositions  on  the 
chalkboard: 


to 

behind 

after 

in 

on 

around 

at 

under 

before 

into 

between 

over 

Have  the  class  use  some  of  these  words 
in  composing  sentences  that  tell  a  few  of 
the  wheres  and  whens  of  a  school  day. 
Write  the  suggestions  on  the  chalkboard 
and  call  for  volunteers  to  underline  the 
words  that  help  tell  where  or  when.  The 
sentences  might  resemble  these: 

School  began  in  the  morning. 

Tim  brought  a  hamster  to  school. 

The  hamster  crawled  under  a  desk. 

We  read  a  story  at  our  desks. 

We  ate  lunch  at  noon. 

We  played  on  the  swings. 
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PAGE  56 


EMPHASIS 

Here  is  a  poem  with  joyous  rhythm  and 
subject  matter  that  should  be  immensely 
pleasing  to  youngsters.  It  is  also  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vehicle  for  introducing  choral 
speaking.  (It  has  a  refrain.  Children  quick¬ 
ly  learn  these  ditty-like  portions  of  a  poem 
and  enjoy  “singing”  them  as  they  would 
a  song.) 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  1 


EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  subject  of  the  poem  by 
pointing  out  the  mischievous  little  goblin 
in  the  illustration.  (What  does  he  seem  to 
be  doing?)  Then  invite  boys  and  girls  to 
listen  to  a  poem  about  him. 

After  pupils  have  heard  “The  Goblin,” 
discuss  it  briefly.  Ask 

•  What  makes  the  poet  think  a  goblin 
lives  in  her  house? 

•  How  do  you  think  having  a  goblin  in 
the  house  makes  her  feel?  (If  prompt¬ 
ing  is  needed,  suggest  frightened, 
curious,  angry,  and  delighted  for 
youngsters’  acceptance  or  refusal.) 

•  Have  you  ever  heard  mysterious  rat¬ 
tles,  creaks,  or  other  noises  around 
your  house?  What  did  you  hear?  What 
do  you  think  was  the  cause? 
Youngsters  who  answer  the  second 

question  with  an  approximation  of  de¬ 
lighted  will  show  they  have  caught  the 
mood  of  the  poem.  When  discussion  of 
the  last  question  wanes,  suggest  that 
pupils  listen  to  the  poem  again  and  pic¬ 
ture  the  little  goblin  creating  all  the  dis¬ 
turbances  mentioned. 

Explain  that  sometimes  a  part  of  a 
poem  is  repeated,  just  like  the  chorus  of 
a  song.  The  repeated  part  is  called  a  re¬ 
frain.  Does  this  poem  have  a  refrain? 

Say,  “I’m  going  to  play  the  recording 
(or  reread  the  poem)  through  several 
times.  When  you  believe  you  know  the 
words  of  the  refrain  and  you  feel  its 
swingy  rhythm,  join  in  by  saying  it  aloud 
—very  softly  at  first.” 

If  pupils  tend  to  speak  harshly  or  to 
race  along,  stop  them  and  suggest  that 
they  keep  their  voices  light  or  that  they 
listen  once  more,  tapping  out  the  rhythm 
of  the  refrain  with  finger  tips.  (You  might 


A  Poem 


The  Goblin 

by  Rose  Fyleman 

A  goblin  lives  in  our  house,  in  our  house,  in  oi£  house 

A  goblin  lives  in  our  house  all  the  year  round. 

He  bumps 

And  he  jumps 
And  he  thumps 
And  he  stumps. 

He  knocks 
And  he  rocks 

And  he  rattles  at  the  locks. 

A  goblin  lives  in  oi^  house,  in  oi£  house,  in  our  house, 
A  goblin  lives  in  our  house  all  the  year  round. 


Have  you  heard  mysterious  noises  in 
your  house?  Tell  about  them. 

"The  Goblin"  from  I  he  book  Picture  Rhymes  From  Foreign  Lands  by  Rose  Fytemen.  Copyright 
1935.  1963  by  Rose  Fyleman.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Lipplncott  Company. 
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also  point  out  the  stress  on  our,  indicated 
in  pupils’  texts  by  underlining.) 

Divide  the  class  into  two  sections, 
letting  each  group  take  turns  speaking 
the  refrain.  When  the  poem  is  finished, 
have  them  comment  on  each  other’s 
performances.  This  procedure  will  help 
tune  children’s  ears  to  tones  and  rhythms 
that  are  pleasing. 


Play  the  Sentence  Game 


Begin  with  a  word  that 
tells  who. 

Add  a  word  that  tells 
what  the  goblins  did. 

Add  a  word  that  tells  how. 

Add  words  that  help  tell 
where. 

Add  words  that  help  tell 
when. 


•  Goblins 


•  Goblins  danced. 


•  Goblins  danced  merrily. 

•  Goblins  danced  merrily 
on  the  roof. 

•  Goblins  danced  merrily 
on  the  roof  last  night. 


Play  the  game  to  make  up  other 
sentences  about  goblins.  Then  play  it 
to  make  sentences  about  a  giraffe,  a 
merry-go-round,  bluebirds,  and  rain. 
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Stop  before  the  fun  does.  If  pupils  are 
doing  well  and  interest  seems  untiring, 
however,  let  them  speak  the  entire  poem 
a  few  times  before  the  lesson  ends.  The 
seven  lines  between  refrains  could  be 
spoken  by  seven  individuals,  a  line-a- 
child.  (The  seventh  child  will  run  into  a 
singsong  hazard.  If  he  locksteps  his 
words,  suggest  that  he  think  of  how  much 
fun  it  is  to  have  the  goblin  in  the  house.) 
Each  time  the  poem  is  spoken,  let  another 
group  of  seven  take  a  turn. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Return  briefly  to  this  poem  at  an  in¬ 
terval  of,  say,  a  week  or  two.  Let  young¬ 
sters  speak  it  again.  At  that  time,  have 
the  individuals  who  speak  the  single 
lines  concentrate  on  saying  the  lines 
promptly,  maintaining  the  rhythmic  beat 
of  the  poem.  Help  them  by  marking  time 
with  your  hand,  somewhat  as  an  orchestra 
leader  does  or  as  youngsters’  music 
teacher  may  do.  If  at  any  time  the  activity 
becomes  a  chore  rather  than  an  enjoy¬ 
able  challenge,  call  a  halt  to  the  speaking 
until  some  time  when  youngsters  might 
request  a  repeat. 

2.  Introduce  other  poems  with  re¬ 
frains.  In  each  instance,  follow  the  first 
reading  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
poem.  Then  familiarize  pupils  with  the 
words  and  rhythms  by  repeated  readings, 
letting  them  join  in  on  refrains  when  they 
feel  ready. 

Among  such  poems  in  Time  for  Poetry 
are  “Open  the  Door”  by  Marion  Edey  and 
Dorothy  Grider;  “Farewell  to  the  Farm” 
by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson;  "Jump- 
jump—  jump”  by  Kate  Greenaway;  “The 
Plumpuppets”  by  Christopher  Morley; 
“Feather  or  Fur”  by  John  Becker;  “The 
Owl  and  the  Pussy  Cat”  by  Edward  Lear; 
and  “A  farmer  went  trotting  upon  his 
gray  mare”  and  “To  market,  to  market, 
to  buy  a  fat  pig”  from  Mother  Goose. 
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PAGE  57 


EMPHASIS 

In  preceding  lessons,  pupils  have  been 
made  aware  of  sentences  as  units  of 
thought.  Here,  in  a  sentence-generating 
game,  youngsters  observe  how  parts  of 
sentences  work  together  in  conveying 
thoughts.  Their  observations  provide  a 
basis  for  understanding  of  syntax. 


"The  Goblin"  from  the  book  Picture  Rhymes  From  Foreign  Lands  by  Rose  Fyleman.  Copyright 
1935,  1963  by  Rose  Fyleman.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 


A  Poem 


The  Goblin 

by  Rosg  Fyleman 

A  goblin  lives  in  our  house,  in  our  house,  in  our  house, 

A  goblin  lives  in  our  house  all  the  year  round. 

He  bumps 

And  he  jumps 
And  he  thumps 
And  he  stumps. 

He  knocks 
And  he  rocks 

And  he  rattles  at  the  locks. 

A  goblin  lives  in  our  house,  in  our  house,  in  our  house, 
A  goblin  lives  in  our  house  all  the  year  round. 


Have  you  heard  mysterious  noises  in 
your  house?  Tell  about  them. 
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Play  the  Sentence  Game 


Begin  with  a  word  that 
tells  who. 


•  Goblins 


Add  a  word  that  tells 
what  the  goblins  did. 


•  Goblins  danced. 


Add  a  word  that  tells  how.  •  Goblins  danced  merrily. 


Add  words  that  help  tell 
where. 


•  Goblins  danced  merrily 
on  the  root. 


Add  words  that  help  tell 
when. 


•  Goblins  danced  merrily 
on  the  roof  last  night. 


Play  the  game  to  make  up  other 
sentences  about  goblins.  Then  play  it 
to  make  sentences  about  a  giraffe,  a 
merry-go-round,  bluebirds,  and  rain. 
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EXPLANATION 

Have  the  lesson  title  read,  and  explain 
that  the  directions  for  the  game  are  listed 
on  the  left  side  of  the  page.  If  pupils 
follow  the  directions,  they  can  make  any 
number  of  interesting  sentences  on  just 
about  any  subject. 

Next  explain  that  the  list  at  the  right 
is  a  sampling  of  answers  children  might 
make.  Point  out  that  the  first  answer  is 
just  a  word,  but  that  each  of  the  other 
answers  is  a  sentence.  As  the  game  prog¬ 
resses,  more  details  are  added. 

Invite  youngsters  to  read  (or  listen  to) 
the  instructions  and  the  sample  answers 
before  they  play  the  game.  Then  have  the 
first  and  last  sentences  compared:  Which 
is  more  interesting?  Why? 

Now  have  pupils  follow  the  sugges¬ 
tions  made  in  the  paragraphs  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  Encourage  variety  and 
vocabulary  extension  by  disallowing 
repetition  in  the  words  and  phrases  chil¬ 
dren  offer.  Vary,  too,  the  way  in  which 
children  alter  the  final  sentences.  Instead 
of  asking  pupils  to  put  the  “words  that 
help  tell  when”  first  in  the  sentence,  ask 
them  to  put  the  “words  that  help  tell 
where”  or  the  “word  that  tells  how”  first. 
Also  suggest  that  children  sometimes 
use  a  comparison  rather  than  a  single 
word  to  tell  how.  For  example,  the  goblins 
might  have  danced  like  gypsies,  howled 
like  a  pack  of  wolves,  or  played  like  chil¬ 
dren. 

Pupils  who  have  used  My  Pictionary 
and  My  First  Picture  Dictionary  at  earlier 
levels  will  have  acquired  a  thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  categories  used  in 
this  game.  Other  youngsters  may  need 
help  with  “words  that  tell  how.”  Continue 
to  provide  the  words  for  this  category  un¬ 
til  youngsters  recognize  the  kind  of  words 
they  are  to  add. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lesson,  ask 
the  class  what  helps  make  sentences 
interesting.  If  pupils  cannot  generalize, 
point  out  that  two  ways  to  add  interest 
are  (1)  using  detail,  and  (2)  varying  the 
order  of  the  words  and  phrases. 
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PAGES  58-59 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  takes  a  brief  excursion  into 
the  vocabulary  of  sound  imitation.  It 
alerts  children  to  the  variety  of  auditory 
imagery  in  their  language  and  suggests  a 
way  to  continue  exploring  its  richness. 


EXPLANATION 

In  discussing  the  first  paragraph,  clarify 
and  extend  understanding  of  the  words 
by  having  pupils  recall  from  experience 
things  that  snap,  pop,  rattle,  or  roar.  For 
example,  lions  and  tigers  roar,  but  so  do 
tempestuous  storms  and  angry  grownups. 
Popcorn  pops,  but  so  do  balloons,  bub¬ 
ble  gum,  and  inflated  paper  bags  when 
smacked. 

Before  children  begin  sorting  the 
three  columns,  write  the  words  people, 
animals,  and  things  on  the  board  as 
headings.  As  pupils  maketheirselections, 
write  them  (or  have  children  write  them) 
under  the  appropriate  headings: 


People  Animals  Things 

giggle  cheep  tick 

boo  mew  chug 

whisper  quack  bang 


Bark,  grunt  or  oink,  cluck,  gobble,  roar, 
and  coo  should  be  added  to  the  animal 
list  as  the  class  supplies  them. 


Snap,  pop,  rattle,  roar!  There  is 

giggle 

something  alike  about  all  those  words. 

mew 

What  does  each  one  tell  about? 

tick 

The  words  at  the  right  tell  about 

chug 

sounds  made  by  people,  animals,  and 

cheep 

things.  Can  you  sort  them  into  three 

bang 

lists? 

boo 

Add  to  one  of  the  lists  the  words 
for  the  sounds  made  by  dogs,  pigs, 
chickens,  turkeys,  lions,  and  pigeons. 

What  are  some  of  the  sounds  you  hear 
early  in  the  morning,  or  on  a  windy 
day,  or  on  a  stormy  night? 
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Here  is  a  project.  Make  an  ABC 
book  of  words  for  sounds — one  word  or 
more  for  every  letter  in  the  alphabet. 
You  will  have  to  listen  and  look  hard 
for  such  words.  For  A  you  may  use 
the  word  that  means  "sneeze."  For  Z 
use  the  word  that  means  "a  snore." 

To  inspire  you,  below  is  a  very 
old,  funny  word  for  the  sound  made 
by  frogs. 


An  alphabet  or  ABC  book  of  words  for 
sounds  is  an  ambitious  project  for  pri¬ 
mary  youngsters,  but  a  rewarding  one  if 
it  is  completed  day  by  day,  whenever 
words  come  up  in  stories  and  poems, 
after  televiewing,  or  in  conversations  with 
parents  and  other  adults.  Some  letters 
will  defy  the  most  determined  attack— 
X,  for  instance,  and  /.  The  letters  A  and  Z 
are  provided  for  by  suggestions  on  the 
page.  Since  children  have  limited  ex¬ 
perience  with  written  language,  they  will 
need  help  with  such  words  as  ahchoo  and 
zzz— oddities,  but  entries  in  many  dic¬ 
tionaries,  as  is  kerchoo,  which  will  do 
nicely  for  the  difficult  letter  K. 

The  closing  Brekekekex-coax-coax— 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  examples  of 
onomatopoeia  in  any  language— was 
coined  by  Aristophanes  almost  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago.  When  ancient 
Greek  was  more  widely  studied  than  it 
is  today,  the  word  was  in  the  repertory 
of  college  cheers.  It  is  included  here  for 
fun,  just  something  a  child  can  roll  across 
his  tongue  and  use  as  a  model  for  similar 
onomatopoetic  coinages. 
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PAGES  60-61 


EMPHASIS 

Two  poems  present  youngsters  with  two 
points  of  view— those  of  birds  and  a 
turtle— both  quite  different  in  specifics 
from  children’s  own.  A  consideration  of 
the  likely  meditations  of  animals  leads 
pupils  to  express  some  of  their  own 
thoughts  and  feelings. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Bands  2  and  3 


EXPLANATION 

Ask  for  opinions  about  whether  animals 
think,  and,  if  pupils  assume  they  do,  ask 
what  some  animals  might  think  about— 
the  bluejay  and  the  robin  in  the  picture, 
for  example. 

Invite  the  class  to  listen  in  on  the  con¬ 
versation  between  a  robin  and  a  jay,  as 
reported  in  a  poem,  and  read  or  play 
“Bird  Talk”  (Band  2).  Afterward,  ask 

•  What  were  the  robin  and  the  jay  talk¬ 
ing  about? 

•  Whatdidtheyfindfunny  about  people? 

•  Why  might  birds  think  those  things 
were  strange? 

•  Do  you  find  anything  strange  about 
birds?  If  so,  what?  [eating  worms,  for 
example] 

Let  two  volunteers  discuss  what  is 
strange  about  birds,  just  as  the  robin  and 
jay  talked  about  people. 

Make  the  transition  to  the  next  page 
of  the  lesson  by  saying,  “Now  put  your¬ 
self  in  a  turtle’s  place,  a  turtle  like  the 
one  on  page  61.  What  might  you  think 
about?” 

Give  pupils  time  to  consider  and  an¬ 
swer.  Then  read  or  play  “The  Turtle” 
(Band  3),  and  follow  the  poem  with  these 
questions: 

•  What  does  the  turtle  think  about? 

•  Why  does  the  turtle  think  about  each 
of  these  things?  [If  necessary,  help 
children  conclude  that  bugs  and  min¬ 
nows  are  his  food,  and  lily  pads  are 
often  his  resting  places  in  a  pool.] 

•  Why  does  he  think  “long  and  . . .  well” 
before  coming  out  of  his  shell?  [If  chil¬ 
dren  do  not  know  his  shell  is  his  pro¬ 
tection,  tell  them.] 

•  What  might otheranimals  thinkabout? 
[Suggest  dogs,  cats,  lions,  fish,  or  bum¬ 
ble  bees  if  pupils  need  prompting.] 


"Think  .  .  ."  said  the  robin, 
"Think  .  .  ."  said  the  jay, 
sitting  in  the  garden, 
talking  one  day. 

"Think  about  people — 
the  way  they  grow: 
they  don't  have  feathers 
at  all,  you  know. 
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"They  don't  eat  beetles, 
they  don't  grow  wings, 
they  don't  like  sitting 
on  wires  and  things. 

"Think!"  said  the  robin. 
"Think!"  said  the  jay. 
"Aren't  people  funny 
to  be  that  way?" 


"Bird  Talk"  from  Up  the  Windy  Hill  by  Aileen  Fisher.  Published 
by  Scott.  Fores  man  and  Company 


r 
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He  thinks  of  minnows 
in  a  school, 

He  thinks  of  lilies 
on  the  pool. 

But  he  thinks  long 
and  he  thinks  well 
Before  he  comes 
out  of  his  shell! 

'The  Turtle*  Dy  John  T  Moore  from  Story 
Parade  copyright  1954  by  Story  Pared*. 

Inc  Reprinted  by  perrrossion  of  Western 
Publishing  Company.  Inc. 


The  Turtle 

by  John  Travers  Moore 


The  turtle  thinks 
of  many  things: 

He  thinks  of  bugs 
with  glassy  wings, 


Finally,  encourage  youngsters  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  of  the  thoughts,  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  that  they  themselves  have. 
Do  they  sometimes  feel  that  they  need  a 
protective  shell  like  a  turtle?  Are  they 
sometimes  afraid  to  speak  in  class  or  to 
join  in  games  with  other  children?  Do 
they  think  about  food  or  money  or  making 
friends?  If  children  are  able,  ask  them  to 
write  a  few  sentences  on  what  they  think 
about.  Or  a  child  might  consider  what 
animal  he  would  like  to  be  and  then 
write  something  from  the  point  of  view 
of  that  animal.  (If  each  child  has  a  per¬ 
manent-record  folder  to  be  passed  along 
through  elementary  school  with  him,  this 
written  exercise  could  be  an  interesting 
and  valuable  inclusion.) 

EXTENSION 

1.  Independent  reading  for  factual  in¬ 
formation  will  be  of  great  interest  to  many 
youngsters.  Now  would  be  a  good  time 
to  make  easy-reading  books  about  birds 
and  turtles  available  to  them.  A  few  suit¬ 
able  books  are  The  Golden  Picture  Book 
of  Birds  by  Clara  Hussong,  illustrated  by 
Marjorie  Hartwell  (Golden  Press,  Inc., 
1959),  Backyard  Birds  by  Hanniford 
Rush,  illustrated  by  Guy  Coheleach  (The 
Rutledge  Books,  Inc.,  1964),  and  Junior 
Science  Book  of  Turtles  by  Henry  Hill 
Collins,  Jr.  (Garrard  Publishing  Company, 
1962). 

2.  The  poem  “The  Little  Turtle”  by 
Vachel  Lindsay  and  several  poems  about 
birds  are  in  the  section  entitled  “The 
Animal  Fair”  in  Time  for  Poetry.  Nowand 
then  after  you  read  a  poem,  ask  boys  and 
girls  what  thought  or  incident  might  have 
inspired  the  poet  to  write  it. 

If  you  are  using  the  Teacher’s  Read- 
Aloud  Library  or  an  anthology  of  the  Scott 
Foresman  Reading  Systems,  you  could 
read  or  reread  the  following  poems  to 
children:  “The  Talking  Tiger”  in  Perhaps 
(Level  5);  "Turtles”  and  “Little  Painted 
Turtle”  in  Sing  a  Song  of  People  (Level  6); 
“Friendly  squirrel,  so  pert  and  spry”  in  the 
Teacher’s  Read- Aloud  Anthology  (Level 
7).  Have  pupils  discuss  the  ideas  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  poems. 
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PAGE  62 


EMPHASIS 

Listening  skills  are  emphasized  in  this 
lesson,  which  is  based  on  the  rhymed 
story  of  a  quest.  Specifically,  the  lesson 
determines  the  skill  with  which  children 
are  able  to  form  visual  images  and  to 
perceive  relationships  between  charac¬ 
ters  and  action  in  a  single  hearing  of  a 
narrative  poem. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  4 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  137-138 


EXPLANATION 

Books  should  remain  closed  while  pupils 
listen  to  the  poem.  Before  they  hear  it, 
let  them  share  their  impressions  of  moose 
and  storybook  dragons,  making  sure 
everyone  understands  that  moose  have 
great  sets  of  horns  on  their  long-faced 
heads  and  dragons  are  scaly  creatures 
that  breathe  out  fire  and  smoke  and  are 
exceedingly  fierce  by  reputation.  Intro¬ 
duce  the  main  character  as  a  boy  with  a 
very  long  name,  and  write  Sebastian  John 
Alexander  Brown  on  the  board. 

When  children  have  heard  the  poem, 
they  should  open  their  books  to  page  62 
and  discuss  the  questions  on  the  page. 
The  details  of  the  journey  are  arranged 
in  rough  order  and  should  be  identified 
according  to  the  chronology  of  the  nar¬ 
rative: 

1.  map  and  wagon 

2.  river 

3.  mountain 

4.  water  fountain 

5.  pistol 

6.  rabbit 

7.  skunk 

8.  moose 

9.  cave 

10.  dragon 

You  might  let  pupils  hear  the  poem 
again  with  books  opened  so  that  the 
chronological  order  can  be  determined 
as  they  listen. 

To  see  how  many  youngsters  are  able 
to  remember  qualifying  details,  ask 
whether  the  map  and  wagon  belonged 
to  Sebastian  [they  were  borrowed],  and 
what  was  special  about  Sebastian’s  pis¬ 
tol  [it  was  a  water  pistol],  the  skunk  [it 
was  slow],  and  the  moose  [he  was  sleepy 
and  old]. 


A  Poem 

Sebastian  and  the  Dragon 


Why  did  Sebastian  go  on  a  journey? 

What  did  all  the  things  on  this  page 
have  to  do  with  his  journey? 

Why  did  Sebastian  and  the  dragon 
like  each  other? 

How  did  Sebastian  become  a  hero  in 
his  home  town? 

What  was  Sebastian's  reward? 
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If  interest  in  the  action  has  caused 
pupils  to  miss  smallness  as  the  common 
bond  between  the  boy  and  dragon,  have 
them  listen  to  the  poem  once  more.  You 
might  alert  the  class  to  especially  atten¬ 
tive  listening  at  the  line  And  they  curled 
up  together  and  talked  until  dawn. 

In  discussing  the  last  question,  have 
the  class  describe  the  duties  and  trap¬ 
pings  of  Sebastian’s  reward.  Invite  pupils 
to  say  whether  they  would  enjoy  a  job 
like  that. 

Dragons  and  quests  for  dragons  are 
for  dreaming  and  strike  a  wistful  note  in 
the  electronic  age.  Give  children  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  themselves  on  the 
subject  by  asking  whether  they  think 
they  will  ever  go  on  a  dragon  hunt  or  see 
a  dragon  in  a  zoo.  Have  them  give  reasons 
for  their  answers. 

EXTENSION 

1.  The  class  could  make  a  cartoon  “mov¬ 
ie”  of  Sebastian  and  his  adventures,  each 
child  taking  a  different  episode  of  the 
story  to  illustrate.  Later  pupils  could 
mount  their  drawings  in  chronological 
order  on  a  long  roll  of  paper  (white  shelv¬ 
ing  paper  would  do).  If  each  end  of  the 
paper  is  placed  on  a  spool,  the  movie 
may  be  viewed  by  unwinding  the  paper 
from  the  one  spool  to  the  other.  Spools 
should  be  mounted  in  a  box  with  an  open 
viewing  area  the  size  of  one  picture.  Or 
pull  the  roll  slowly  through  an  opaque 
projector  as  a  child  narrates  a  prose 
version  of  the  tale.  If  your  projector  has  a 
roller,  use  it  to  crank  the  movie  through 
the  machine. 

2.  A  similar  but  very  modern  story  is 
If  I  Flew  a  Plane,  written  by  Miriam  Young 
and  illustrated  by  Robert  Quackenbush 
(Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  1970). 
Read  it  aloud  to  children  and  let  them 
compare  the  two  stories.  Then  make  the 
book  available  for  independent  reading 
and  picture  viewing. 


PAGES  64-66 


EMPHASIS 

In  a  situation  paralleling  that  of  most 
children,  who  rarely  receive  letters  or 
write  them,  this  lesson  reviews  the  form 
of  a  personal  letter. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  or  have  someone  read  the  title  of 
the  lesson  and  then  the  story  title,  which 
should  produce  an  incredulous  reaction 
from  pupils.  A  letter  from  the  moon! 
Whoever  heard  of  such  a  thing?  You 
might  wonder  aloud  whether  the  letter 
is  from  someone  exploring  the  moon,  and 
then  invite  pupils  to  listen  to  the  story 
while  the  mystery  is  cleared  up. 

When  the  selection  has  been  read, 
have  someone  explain  how  Charlie  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  what  his  friend  George  calls 
“that  crazy  letter.”  Call  on  various  chil¬ 
dren  to  tell  what  they  thought  was  fun¬ 
niest  in  the  story. 

Read  the  last  two  lines  on  page  65, 
and  invite  pupils  to  follow  this  lead  in 
imagining  a  correspondence  with  a  dis¬ 
tant  planet  and  perhaps  a  visit  there. 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  66  to  read 
the  paragraph  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
Then  review  the  letter  form  by  asking  how 
a  letter  usually  starts  ( Dear  Whoever); 
how  it  can  end  ( Sincerely ,  Yours  truly, 
Love  from);  and  what  the  signature  is. 


Letter  Writing 

Charlie  Gets  a  Letter  from  the  Moon 

by  James  Flora 

"I  got  a  letter  from  the  moon  today," 
my  friend  Charlie  said.  "Do  you  want  to 
know  what  it  says?" 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "I  never  heard  from 
the  moon  in  my  whole  life." 

"It  says,  'Dear  Charlie:  I  saw  you 
the  other  night  when  you  stayed  up  until 
ten-thirty  playing  hide-and-seek.  That 
is  too  late,  and  your  mother  was  worried. 
I  hope  you  won't  do  that  again. 

'And  why  do  you  keep  telling 
people  that  I  am  made  of  green 
cheese  when  you  know  very  well 
that  I'm  made  of  rocks?  Please 
tell  the  truth  about  me. 

■'Charlie  Gets  a  Letter  from  the  Moon"  from  My  Friend  Charlie.  Story 
and  Pictures  by  James  Flora,  ©  1964  by  James  Flora.  Reprinted  by 
permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc 
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'Thanks  for  sending  me  all  the 
doughnuts  and  gumdrops  last  week.  They 
were  very  good.  I  don't  get  much  good 
food  up  here  except  when  some  kind 
friend  remembers  to  send  me  some. 

'Can  you  come  up  here  for  a  visit 
next  week?  It  would  be  nice  to  have 
you.  Bring  your  pajamas,  and  you  can 
bring  your  friend  George  if  you  like. 

Sincerely, 

your  friend  The  Moon 
'P.S.  Please  bring  some  new  flashlight 
batteries  when  you  come.  I  think  mine 
are  wearing  out.  I  don't  seem  to  shine 
as  brightly  as  I  did  last  year.'" 

"That's  goofy,"  I  said.  "How  can 
you  go  to  the  moon?  How  can  the  moon 
eat  gumdrops?  And  you  know  very  well 
he  doesn't  need  batteries  to  shine.  Where 
did  you  get  that  crazy  letter,  Charlie?" 

"I  made  it  up,"  said  Charlie.  "I 
always  wanted  a  letter  from  the  moon, 
but  I  never  got  one  until  today.  I  think 
I'll  go.  Do  you  want  to  go  along?" 

We  went  and  had  a  wonderful  time. 

Just  make  believe,  of  course. 
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Since  both  Charlie’s  and  Jane’s  letters 
from  the  moon  include  a  postscript,  it 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  give  the  class  an 
aside  into  entymology.  Call  attention  to 
the  messages  added  after  the  letters 
were  finished.  Write  the  initials  P.S.  on 
the  board  and  tell  children  they  stand 
for  post  and  script,  which  make  up  our 
word  postscript.  Explain  that  the  two 
words  are  Latin,  an  ancient  language,  and 
they  mean  after  writing. 

Before  children  begin  to  write  their 
letters,  broaden  the  choice  of  correspond¬ 
ents  for  them.  If,  like  Charlie,  they  would 
like  to  hear  from  the  moon,  they  are  free 
to  follow  his  example,  but  they  may  not 
copy  his  letter  or  the  letter  on  page  64. 
Perhaps  they  would  like  instead  to  get  a 
letter  from  the  sun  or  a  star,  from  a  pet, 
a  favorite  animal  in  the  zoo,  the  family 
car,  a  character  in  a  book  or  story,  a  tooth¬ 
brush,  or  any  of  a  thousand  things  they 
can  pretend  are  human  for  a  while. 

Reserve  a  portion  of  a  bulletin  board 
for  “Class  Correspondence”  or  “Letters 
from  Interesting  Places  or  Things”  and 
display  some  of  the  youngsters’  imagi¬ 
nary  mail. 

EXTENSION 

1.  At  another  time,  review  with  pupils  the 
form  for  personal  letters.  Then  suggest 
that  each  child  pretend  to  be  a  tree,  a 
park  swing,  a  roller  rink,  a  dandelion,  or 
some  other  bit  of  nature  or  place  of 
amusement.  (The  bee,  cricket,  or  mosqui¬ 
to  of  the  next  lesson  would  do.)  Let  him 
write  to  a  classmate— perhaps  drawing  a 
name,  so  that  each  child  will  have  a  let¬ 
ter.  A  box  with  a  slot  cut  in  it  can  serve 
as  the  mailbox.  The  following  day  a  few 
“mailmen”  can  deliver  the  letters. 

2.  Read  aloud  the  whimsical  “Little 
Bear  Goes  to  the  Moon”  from  Little  Bear 
by  Else  Holmelund  Minarik  (Harper  & 
Row,  Publishers,  Incorporated,  1957), 
showing  Maurice  Sendak’s  illustrations 
as  the  story  progresses.  Then  let  inter¬ 
ested  youngsters  read  other  stories  in 
the  book  independently. 
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PAGE  67 


EMPHASIS 

A  poem  provides  a  stimulus  for  playful 
exercise  of  the  imagination  and  encour¬ 
ages  children  to  project  themselves  into 
a  novel  point  of  view. 

EXPLANATION 

You  might  set  the  mood  for  the  lesson  by 
telling  children  you  are  going  to  say  the 
name  of  a  poem  in  a  very  little  voice  be¬ 
cause  the  poem  is  about  something  very 
small.  Then  say  “Little  Talk”  in  an  appro¬ 
priately  little  voice,  and  invite  children  to 
repeat  it  after  you  in  the  same  way.  Have 
the  class  turn  to  page  67  and  infer  from 
picture  clues  whose  talk  the  poem  is 
probably  about. 

When  youngsters  have  heard  the 
poem,  discuss  some  of  the  passages  that 
may  not  be  clear  to  everyone.  Ask 

•  Why  could  blades  of  grass  be  like  a 
jungle  to  a  bug?  [Bugs  are  so  small 
in  comparison  to  grass.]  How  is  such 
a  “jungle”  like  the  kind  of  place  that 
is  a  jungle  to  people?  [Tangles  of 
grasses  are  to  bugs  (in  size)  like  trees, 
thick  vines,  and  bushes  are  to  people 
—or  words  to  that  effect.] 

•  Can  anyone  tell  what  an  earthquake 
is?  [See  first  paragraph  below.]  What 
causes  an  earthquake  in  bug  villages? 
[footsteps  of  people] 

•  What  is  the  “Little  Talk”  mentioned  in 
the  poem’s  title?  If  bugs  do  talk,  why 
does  the  poet  think  people  couldn’t 
hear  them?  [See  second  paragraph 
below.] 

Be  sure  everyone  understands  the 
shaking,  trembling,  and  shuddering  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  earthquake.  Let  children 
imagine  what  might  happen  in  their 
schoolroom  if  the  ground  under  the 
building  began  to  shake.  Point  out,  if 
necessary,  that  things  in  the  room  would 
move— slip,  drop,  slide,  fall,  shake,  and 
quake. 

If  youngsters  cannot  answer  the  last 
question  above,  read  the  last  stanza  of 
the  poem  as  a  reminder.  After  they  pro¬ 
vide  the  answer,  suggest  that  as  you  re¬ 
read  the  last  stanza,  the  class  read  aloud 
with  you. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  5 


Charlie's  letter  was  in  a  story. 
This  is  how  a  letter  might  look  on 
Moon  writing  paper. 


Saturday 

Dear  Jane, 

It  was  chilly  last  night. 

It  was  200  degrees  below 
zero.  Wear  warm  clothes  if 
you  visit  me  at  night. 

With  love, 
The  Moon 
P.S.  It  is  200  degrees  above 
zero  today. 
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A  Poem 

Little  Talk 

by  Aileen  Fisher 

Don't  you  think  it's  probable 
that  beetles,  bugs,  and  bees 
talk  about  a  lot  of  things — 
you  know,  such  things  as  these: 

The  kind  of  weather  where  they  live 
in  jungles  tall  with  grass 
and  earthquakes  in  their  villages 
whenever  people  pass! 

Of  course  we'll  never  know  if  bugs 
talk  very  much  at  all, 
because  our  ears  are  far  too  big 
for  talk  that  is  so  small. 


Can  you  imagine  yourself  as  little  as 
a  bug  and  make  up  some  bug  talk?  Pretend 
you  are  a  bee  or  a  greedy  mosquito  or  a 
cricket  with  a  transistor  radio.  Write 
some  sentences  that  you  would  say. 

“bltte  Talk"  by  Aiie*n  Fisher  from  That*  Why.  published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  N.Y.,  1946.  67 
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Call  for  individual  responses  to  the 
first  sentence  in  the  paragraph  beneath 
the  poem.  Although  some  children  can 
enter  immediately  into  this  kind  of  imagi¬ 
native  play,  many  will  need  the  stimulus 
of  lightly  structured  situations.  As  a  start, 
you  may  recall  the  nursery  rhyme  Lady- 
bug,  ladybug,  /  Fly  away  home  /  Your 
house  is  on  fire  /  Your  children  will  burn. 

Invite  youngsters  to  imagine  what  the 
ladybug  might  say  to  this  well-meant 
warning.  For  example,  she  might  say 
“Thank  you,  I’ll  hurry  home.  Will  you 
please  call  the  fire  department?”  or 
“Thank  you,  but  you  must  be  mistaken. 
Yesterday  we  moved  under  a  new  leaf,” 
or  “Holy  smoke!  I’m  going  to  fire  that 
baby  sitter!” 

If  children  are  proficient  enough  in 
handwriting  to  undertake  the  final  sug¬ 
gestion  in  the  lesson,  let  them  do  so.  As 
an  alternative,  continue  the  kind  of  activ¬ 
ity  suggested  above.  Pose  various  situa¬ 
tions  to  the  group  (a  bee’s  reaction  to  a 
sign  that  reads  Honey  for  Sale;  a  mosqui¬ 
to’s  first  meeting  with  a  can  of  mosquito 
spray;  a  moth,  looking  for  a  light;  a  light¬ 
ning  bug  whose  light  won’t  light;  an  ant 
that  is  construction  boss  on  a  new  ant 
hill)  and  let  them  supply  relevant— or  ir¬ 
relevant,  if  they  prefer— “little  talk.” 

EXTENSION 

You  might  read  aloud  The  Horse  in 
Harry’s  Room  by  Syd  Hoff  (Harper  &  Row, 
Publishers,  Incorporated,  1970),  a  story 
about  a  boy  and  his  imaginary  friend. 
Children  will  understand  and  enjoy  the 
two  points  of  view  presented— those  of 
the  adults  and  the  child. 
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PAGES  68-69 


EMPHASIS 

By  joining  subjects  without  predicates 
and  predicates  without  subjects  into 
meaningful  statements,  children  gain 
awareness  that  a  sentence  has  two  es¬ 
sential  parts.  Without  naming  the  parts, 
the  exercise  prepares  the  ground  for 
study  of  subject  and  predicate  at  a  higher 
learning  level. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  page  68  with  children  and  point 
out  the  story  title  on  page  69.  The  story 
itself  is  constructed  so  that  the  fragments 
on  the  left  (subjects,  except  for  the  inver¬ 
sion  with  Snow  White  were )  are  in  the 
orderly  sequence  of  the  narrative.  Those 
on  the  right  are  scrambled,  but  only 
enough  to  emphasize  the  purpose  of  the 
exercise.  Predicates  are  just  a  line  away 
from  logical  subjects. 

Write  the  first  subject  on  the  board, 
and  ask  whether  it  tells  anything  by  it¬ 
self.  Children  may  say  it  “tells  who,”  as 
they  have  learned  in  playing  the  Sen¬ 
tence  Game  (page  57).  In  that  case,  ask 
whether  the  words  make  a  sentence,  all 
by  themselves.  Bring  out  that  one  has 
said  nothing  about  Bob  and  Betty.  Then 
have  children  find  the  group  of  words  on 
the  right  that  combines  with  this  phrase 
in  a  sensible  way.  If  children  are  not  pro¬ 
ficient  enough  in  reading  to  do  this,  read 
the  alternatives  to  them. 

When  the  correct  choice  is  made, 
write  it  on  the  board  to  make  a  complete 
sentence,  reviewing  punctuation  (capital¬ 
ization,  quotation  marks,  and  periods) 
as  you  do  so.  Discuss  the  reasons  why 
other  endings  were  rejected:  Bob  and 
Betty  were  pink,  for  example,  makes 
sense,  but  its  use  halts  the  story.  The 
sentence  beginning  Bob  and  Betty  evi¬ 
dently  has  another  ending  in  the  context 
of  this  story. 

Continue  similarly  with  the  remain¬ 
ing  sentence  fragments,  writing  the  com¬ 
pleted  sentences  in  story  form  as  shown 
on  the  next  page. 


Making  Sentences 

A  sentence  is  more  than  a  group  of 
any  old  words.  When  the  words  are  put 
together,  they  must  tell  something.  On 
page  69  match  the  words  on  the  left 
with  the  words  on  the  right.  You  can 
make  ten  sentences  that  tell  a  story. 
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Snow  While 
and  the 
Seven  Dwarfs 


Bob  and  Betly 

were  pink 

its  eyes 

had  a  white  mouse 

its  name 

lived  in  a  cage 

Snow  White 

was  Snow  White 

one  day  Snow  White 

looked  everywhere  for  Snow  White 

the  children 

was  lost 

after  a  while  they 

seven  baby  mice 

with  Snow  White  were 

found  her  in  the  sewing  basket 

Betty 

said,  Eek,  eek,  eek,  eek,  eek,  eek,  eek 

the  babies 

said.  Let's  call  them  The  Seven  Dwarfs 

Do  you  know  another  story  called 
"Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs"?  How 
is  that  story  different  from  this  one? 
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Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs 

Bob  and  Betty  had  a  white  mouse.  Its 
eyes  were  pink.  Its  name  was  Snow  White. 
Snow  White  lived  in  a  cage. 

One  day  Snow  White  was  lost.  The  chil¬ 
dren  looked  everywhere  for  Snow  White. 
After  a  while  they  found  her  in  the  sewing 
basket.  With  Snow  White  were  seven  baby 
mice. 

Betty  said,  “Let’s  call  them  The  Seven 
Dwarfs.” 

The  seven  babies  said,  “Eek,  eek,  eek, 
eek,  eek,  eek,  eek.” 

In  discussing  the  final  question  of  the 
lesson,  children  who  are  familiar  with  the 
Grimm  “Snow  White”  will  quickly  decide 
that  the  only  points  of  resemblance  are 
the  name  Snow  White  and  the  number 
seven.  (If  they  do  not  know  the  Grimm 
story,  this  is  a  good  time  to  introduce 
them  to  it.) 

EXTENSION 

Let  children  play  the  Sentence  Game, 
making  up  seven  sentences  to  tell  ad¬ 
ventures  of  each  baby  mouse.  They  could 
use  the  instructions  on  page  57,  possibly 
skipping  the  “word  that  tells  how.”  One 
sentence  could  be,  for  example,  The  first 
baby  mouse  /  ran  away  /  from  home  /  as 
soon  as  he  could  walk.  The  “who”  of  the 
next  sentence  could  be  The  second  baby 
mouse,  and  so  on.  Or  children  could  con¬ 
centrate  on  subjects  and  predicates  only, 
providing  endings  for  each  of  the  seven 
sentences,  beginning  with  The  first  baby 
mouse,  The  second  baby  mouse,  etc. 
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PAGES  70-71 

EMPHASIS 

Today’s  topic  spurs  free  discussion  and 
serves  as  a  vocabulary  builder  by  arous¬ 
ing  interest  in  words. 

EXPLANATION 

Point  out  and  read  the  lesson  title,  per¬ 
haps  with  a  comment  of  curiosity  about 
its  meaning.  Then,  as  the  first  three 
sentences  of  the  text  are  read,  draw  out 
children’s  observations. 

•  What  is  unusual  about  Harvey’s  rocks? 
[For  example,  one  seems  to  glitter; 
another  may  be  an  Indian  arrowhead.] 

•  How  do  Carl’s  toy  cars  differ?  [Sup¬ 
plement  what  children  may  note; 
some  suggestions  are  given  below.] 

•  Can  anyone  tell  the  names  of  any  of 
the  countries  from  which  Henrietta’s 
dolls  came?  [From  left  to  right,  the 
countries  are  Holland,  China,  Mexico, 
and  Japan.] 

In  answering  the  second  question 
above,  pupils  may  overlook  some  of  the 
following  details  that  may  be  of  interest  to 
them:  the  sedan  is  a  model  of  an  old  car 
that  seated  five  or  six  persons;  a  bus  like 
the  toy  one  would  seat  as  many  as  nine 
persons;  the  red  car  represents  an  an¬ 
tique  roadster  whose  engine  started  with 
a  hand  crank;  the  yellow  car  is  the  model 
of  a  sports  car,  fitted  with  bucket  seats. 

Ask  children  to  read  the  last  sentence 
on  the  page,  and  let  them  exchange 
information  about  any  collections  they 
may  have. 

Next  draw  youngsters’  attention  to 
David’s  collection  (page  71)  and  to  the 
appearance  of  the  pages  in  his  notebook. 
Point  out  the  four  headings— “Happy 
Words,”  “Beautiful  Words,”  “Sad  Words,” 
and  “Interesting  Words”— and  encourage 
discussion  of  the  words  in  each  list. 

Help  pupils  think  of  other  words  and 
phrases  that  have  meanings  similar  to 
the  words  David  listed.  Clarify  any 
meanings  youngsters  do  not  know.  Prob¬ 
ably  one  of  these  will  be  hubbub  (a 
confusion  of  noises),  which  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  as  “many  noises,  all  mixed  up.” 

Ask  for  possible  reasons  why  David 
listed  touch  as  both  a  “Happy  Word”  and 


a  "Beautiful  Word.”  All  opinions  will 
be  personal  and  individual.  Without  any 
value  judgments  express  interest  in  each 
response. 

Develop  the  idea  that  the  sound— as 
well  as  the  meaning— of  a  word  can  affect 
the  category  in  which  it  is  put.  Star, 
for  example,  might  be  called  beautiful 
because  a  star  is  lovely  to  look  at  or 
because  the  word  star  may  sound  lovely 
to  someone.  Ask  what  word  or  words  in 


Collectors 


Harvey 

collects 

rocks. 
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Tell  what  you  collect  or  would 
like  to  collect. 
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David’s  lists  youngsters  particularly 
like  the  sounds  of.  Does  any  word  have 
a  sad  sound?  an  interesting  sound?  a 
happy  sound? 

Have  pupils  answer  the  questions  at 
the  bottom  of  page  71.  If  necessary  use 
leading  questions  to  direct  discussion. 
Pupils  should  recognize  that  David’s 
word  collection  could  be  used  in  express¬ 
ing  himself  in  speech  and  writing  and  in 
understanding  what  others  say  in  speech 


David  keeps  his  collection  in  a  little 
notebook.  One  page  begins  like  this. 


Happy  Words 

Beautiful  Words 

visit 

love 

goody 

soar 

lucky 

touch 

touch 

dawn 

bounce 

fawn 

giggle 

star 

Another  page  begins  like  this. 

Sad  Words 

Interesting  Words 

unfortunately 

cave 

moan 

hubbub 

whine 

feathers 

starving 

blizzard 

cruel 

tomahawk 

grumble 

gnaw 

What  did  David  collect? 

How  can  David  use  his 
collection? 
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and  writing.  He  can  use  his  words  over 
and  over  again.  He  need  never  lose  a 
word.  And  his  words,  too,  could  provide 
him  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  express  himself  easily  and  well. 

Suggest  that  interested  pupils  be¬ 
gin  a  word  collection.  They  could  begin 
with  one  or  more  of  David’s  words. 
Groupings  need  not  be  the  same,  and 
other  titles  might  be  added— for  example, 
“Funny  Words”  or  “Horrid  Words,”  or 
“Words  That  Tell  How  People  Feel.” 


EXTENSION 

1 .  For  the  next  week  or  two,  help  the  word 
collectors  daily  by  putting  on  the  board  a 
word  that  is  likely  to  be  new,  interesting, 
and  useful.  Any  child  who  knows  or  learns 
its  meaning  may  add  it  to  his  collection. 
Point  out,  however,  that  a  good  word  col¬ 
lector  will  be  on  the  watch  at  all  times— 
when  he  reads  or  listens  to  others— for 
words  he  would  like  to  claim  for  his  own. 

2.  To  help  pupils  realize  how  per¬ 
sonal  word  preferences  can  be,  say: 

•  What  is  the  first  thing  that  pops  into 
your  head  when  you  hear  the  word 
happy? 

•  What  have  you  seen  that  is  so  beautiful 
you  wish  someone  else  could  see  it 
right  now? 

•  What  do  you  think  of  when  you  hear 
the  word  sad? 

Discuss  with  children  their  different 
reactions  to  the  same  questions. 

3.  As  an  inspiration  to  word  collec¬ 
tors,  read  aloud  The  Beautiful  Things  by 
Thomas  McGrath  (The  Vanguard  Press, 
Inc.,  1960).  It  tells  of  a  girl’s  giving  her 
younger  brother  the  word  beautiful  as  a 
birthday  present  and  of  their  exploration 
into  what  is  beautiful.  As  you  read,  give 
youngsters  time  to  savor  the  interesting 
imagery. 

4.  A  hilarious  book  that  will  reinforce 
children’s  concepts  of  a  word  in  this 
lesson  and  its  antonym  is  Remy  Charlip’s 
Fortunately  (Parents’  Magazine  Press, 
1964).  The  book  also  provides  an  ex¬ 
cellent  model  for  pupils  to  use  in  com¬ 
posing  stories  with  situations  that  switch 
between  the  fortunate  and  unfortunate. 
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PAGES  72-73 


EMPHASIS 

A  poem’s  thumbnail  review  of  human 
shelter  promotes  discussion  and  extends 
vocabularies.  Word  concepts  include 
understanding  of  the  collective  noun  man 
and  appreciation  for  the  variety  and  con¬ 
trast  covered  by  the  generic  words  house 
and  home. 

EXPLANATION 

Before  listening  to  the  poem,  children 
may  need  background  from  which  to  re¬ 
spond  to  its  sweep  through  time  and  its 
allusion  to  caves  (not  mentioned  specifi¬ 
cally  by  the  poet).  Read  the  title  of  the 
poem,  and  ask  what  kind  of  houses  the 
people  had  long  ago  in  our  country- 
boys’  and  girls’  ancestors,  perhaps.  The 
Indian-pioneer  lore  with  which  American 
youngsters  grow  up  should  help  them 
answer  "log  cabins”  and  “teepees”  or 
“tents.”  Accept  these  answers  (or  supply 
them)  and  go  on  to  explain  that  even 
longer  ago,  people  lived  in  caves.  Tell  the 
class  the  poem  starts  with  the  cave 
homes  of  these  people— our  earliest 
ancestors. 

If  you  do  not  have  the  record,  read  the 
poem  through  at  an  unhurried  pace.  Then 
have  youngsters  follow  along  in  their 
books  as  you  read  or  play  it  again. 

Lead  discussion  with  such  questions 
as  these: 

•  Did  you  hear  the  word  cave  in  the 
poem?  How  does  the  poem  describe 
a  cave  without  mentioning  the  word? 
[no  windows;  no  doors;  lower  than  low; 
you  went  on  all  fours;  dirt,  dust,  or 
snow  was  the  floor] 

•  Who  will  show  how  to  go  on  all  fours? 
Do  people  ever  go  about  on  all  fours? 
When? 

•  If  you  had  lived  in  a  cave  with  your 
earliest  ancestors,  would  you  have 
worried  about  scratching  the  furni¬ 
ture?  Why  not? 

•  The  first  part  of  the  poem  is  about 
homes  that  were  “lower  than  low.” 
What  kind  of  houses  are  described  in 
the  last  part?  [Have  pupils  find  the 
phrases  exceedingly  tall,  gigantically 
high,  tallest  of  cities ] 


MATERIALS 

Record  1,  Side  1, 
Band  6 


A  Poem 

Houses 

by  Mary  Britton  Miller 

The  homes  of  our 
Earliest  ancestors 
Were  lower  than  low. 

They  had  no  windows. 

They  had  no  doors. 

If  you  wished  to  go  in 
You  went  on  all  fours — 

The  dirt  or  the  dust 
Or  the  snow  was  the  floor. 

It  was  hundreds  and  hundreds 
Of  years  before 
Men  lived  in  houses 
With  windows  and  doors 
Or  lay  down  in  beds 
Or  sat  up  in  chairs 
Or  sat  down  at  table 
Or  walked  upstairs: 


Houses"  from  All  Aboard,  by  Mary  Britton  Miller  Copyright  *  1958 
by  Pantheon  Books,  Inc.  Reprinted  by  permission  ot  Pantheon 
Books,  a  Division  of  Random  House.  Inc 
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•  What  is  a  word  for  a  gigantically  tall 
building?  [skyscraper  or  high  rise ] 
Point  out  that  the  poem  does  not  use  the 
words  high  rise  or  skyscraper,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  speaks  of  rising  high  and  it  uses 
the  two  parts  of  skyscraper— sky  and 
scrape— in  another  way.  Read  the  lines 
They  nudge  the  new  moon  I  And  scrape 
the  blue  sky.  Ask  what  nudge  means  and 
have  a  “gentle  push”  demonstrated  by 
the  nudge  of  an  elbow.  Call  for  examples 


Then,  as  time  goes. 

If  was  no  time  at  all 
Before  houses  were  built 
So  exceedingly  tall, 

They  had  hundreds  of  windows 
And  only  one  door 
And  you  had  to  go  up 
In  an  elevator. 

And  now  they  have  grown 
So  gigantically  high 
They  nudge  the  new  moon 
And  scrape  the  blue  sky; 

And  today  we  live 
Like  bees  in  a  hive 
In  the  tallest  cities 
That  Mister  Man 
Has  built  on  this  earth 
Since  the  world  began. 


Who  is  Mister  Man? 

What  kind  of  buildings  "scrape  the 
blue  sky"? 

What  kind  of  house  do  you  live  in? 

Write  some  sentences  about  your 
house  or  a  house  you'd  like  to  live  in. 
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of  structures  other  than  apartment  build¬ 
ings  that  “scrape  the  blue  sky”  (church 
steeples,  towers,  factory  smokestacks, 
water  tanks,  silos). 

Read  the  last  six  lines  of  the  poem, 
and  ask,  “Who  is  ‘Mister  Man’?”  If  children 
have  not  grasped  or  cannot  articulate  that 
Mister  Man  is  the  poet’s  way  of  saying 
people,  tell  them  the  phrase  means  “all 
men”  or  “mankind.”  Tell  them  that  one 
meaning  of  man  and  men  is  “all  people.” 
You  might  reinforce  this  idea  by  inter¬ 
spersing  the  names  of  animals  with  words 
for  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  all 
ages  (babies,  mothers,  lions,  brothers, 
dogs,  fathers,  sisters,  cats,  aunts,  etc.), 
and  asking  after  each  word  whether  it  is 
included  in  the  term  man. 

Conclude  discussion  by  inviting  pupils 
to  recall  the  many  kinds  of  structures  and 
shelters  that  make  up  the  category  house 
or  home.  Questions  to  start  discussion 
are  as  follows: 

•  What  is  a  house  that  has  two  families 
living  in  it  called?  [ two-family  house, 
duplex ] 

•  What  is  a  house  that  has  many  fami¬ 
lies  living  in  it  called?  [ apartment 
house,  high  rise ] 

•  What  kind  of  home  is  on  wheels? 
[trailer,  camper ] 

•  What  is  a  name  for  a  house  that  floats? 
[houseboat] 

•  What  is  a  name  often  given  to  a  home 
made  of  blocks  of  ice?  [igloo] 

•  What  kind  of  house  is  usually  found 
in  the  woods?  [cabin,  hut] 

•  What  kind  of  home  can  be  put  up 
easily  almost  anywhere?  [tent,  pre¬ 
fabricated  house] 

Finally,  on  another  day  if  discussion 
has  been  lengthy,  have  pupils  follow  the 
lesson’s  last  instruction.  Volunteers 
could  read  their  papers  aloud  so  that 
pupils  might  have  a  sampling  of  one  an¬ 
other’s  ideas.  (As  with  the  lesson  on 
pages  60-61,  this  paper  could  be  a  worth¬ 
while  inclusion  in  a  child’s  permanent 
record  folder.) 

EXTENSION 

1.  The  variety  in  types  of  shelter  is  fasci¬ 
nating  to  many  children,  and  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  as  a  picture  project.  For  a  few 


days,  have  pupils  bring  in  whatever  ex¬ 
amples  of  different  kinds  of  homes  and 
houses  they  can  find  in  discarded  books, 
magazines,  and  newspapers.  The  project 
need  not  be  limited  to  the  works  of  “Mis¬ 
ter  Man.”  Animals, too,  (birds,  ants,  wasps, 
beavers,  shellfish,  to  name  a  few  diverse 
ones)  produce  structures  that  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  often  impressive. 

2.  A  charming  book  about  animals 
that  could  live  in  various  kinds  of  homes 
is  Who  Lives  There?  by  John  Hawkinson 
(Albert  Whitman  &  Company,  1970). 
Boys  and  girls  should  be  able  to  read  it 
on  their  own. 


PAGE  74 

EMPHASIS 

This  page  is  a  frank  incitement  to  fan¬ 
tasy  and  wish  fulfillment,  in  which  all 
children  can  have  a  share. 

EXPLANATION 

Tell  boys  and  girls  that  today,  in  imag¬ 
ination,  they  can  be  what  they  are  not 
in  real  life.  Each  child  can  pretend  to 
be  a  millionaire  or  a  genie.  And  pupils 
can  decide  for  themselves  what  they 
would  like  to  do  if  they  had  the  power  of 
money  or  magic. 

After  pupils  think  for  a  few  moments 
about  the  two  possibilities  suggested  in 
the  text,  call  upon  a  volunteer  to  begin 
discussion.  If  necessary,  stimulate  ideas 
with  questions  such  as  these: 

•  How  much  money  do  you  think  a  mil¬ 
lionaire  would  have? 

•  Do  you  know  anyone  who  needs 
money?  How  could  you  help  that 
person? 

•  What  would  you  like  to  do  most  that 
money  could  help  you  do? 

•  If  you  were  a  genie,  would  you  do 
something  splendid  for  somebody? 
What  would  you  do? 

•  If  you  were  a  genie,  would  you  have 
fun  with  ordinary  people?  How  would 
you  fool  or  amaze  them? 

•  Are  there  things  you  would  change  if 
you  could  use  magic?  What  would  you 
like  to  change? 


If  I  were  a 
millionaire,  I 
would  1  I 


If  I  were 
a  genie,  I 
would  l  I 


What  would  you  like  to  pretend  being? 
What  would  you  do? 
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Before  ideas  lose  their  brightness, 
broaden  pupils’  thinking  by  drawing  at¬ 
tention  to  the  two  questions  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page.  Encourage  children  to 
invent  activities  for  whatever  kind  of 
make-believe  creatures  appeal  to  their 
fancies— witches,  wizards,  vampires, 
mummies,  pirates,  fairy  godmothers, 
knights  and  ladies  of  an  ancient  court, 
or  Tarzan-like  inhabitants  of  a  jungle. 


Let's  Listen 


Read  what  Anne  told  her  mother 
about  her  fishing  trip.  What  words  did 


she  use? 

tell 

know 

told 

knew 

•  I  BB  Daddy  I  BB  all  about  fishing. 

and  I  proved  it. 

do 

sit 

•  I  ■■  everything  he  told  me  to  do. 

did 

sat 

*  I  H  quietly. 

•  I  MM  my  hook  into  the  water  myself. 

throw 

catch 

•  I  BB  all  my  fish  with  the  secret 

threw 

caught 

bait  I  BB. 

•  I  IB  the  fish  off  the  hook  by 

bring 

take 

myself. 

brought 

took 

•  Daddy  I^B  his  fish  with  his  hands. 

•  On  the  way  home  he  me  a 

buy 

double  chocolate  malted. 

bought 
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EXTENSION 

1.  On  another  day,  let  youngsters  play  a 
similar  game  of  imagination  with  realis¬ 
tic  characters— for  example,  “If  I  were 
president,  an  astronaut,  a  cowboy  or  cow¬ 
girl,  a  movie  star,  a  great  scientist  [or  the 
like],  I  would. . . 

At  still  another  time,  let  youngsters 
take  the  parts  of  inanimate  objects.  Elicit 
such  personification  as  “If  I  were  a  dew- 
drop,  I’d  sparkle  in  the  sun.  I’d  wake  up 
the  flowers  and  grass.  Then  I’d  disap¬ 
pear,”  and  “If  I  were  a  kernel  of  corn,  I’d 
pop.  I’d  dance  and  hop.  I’d  put  on  a  salty 
suit  and  be  delicious  to  eat.” 

Children  may  dramatize  their  “If  I 
were  . . characters.  Several  pupils 
playing  roles  may  act  out  short  scenes. 
For  example,  a  cowboy  and  cowgirl  could 
round  up  the  cattle. 

2.  So  that  children  may  follow  up  in¬ 
terests  sparked  by  this  lesson,  put  a  few 
of  the  following  books  on  the  reading 
shelves:  /  Like  to  Be  Me,  written  and  il¬ 
lustrated  by  Barbara  Bel  Geddes  (The 
Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1963),  a  delightful 
book  of  “I’d  like  to  be’s”;  If  I  Drove  a  Truck, 
written  by  Miriam  Young  and  illustrated 
by  Robert  Quackenbush  (Lothrop,  Lee  & 
Shepard  Co.,  Inc.,  1967),  in  which  a  child 
dreams  about  driving  all  kinds  of  trucks; 
Charlie  the  Tramp,  written  by  Russell 
Hoban  (Four  Winds  Press,  1967)  about 
the  time  Charlie  Beaver  wanted  to  be  a 
tramp;  Fish  Is  Fish,  a  fable  by  Leo  Leonni 
(Pantheon  Books,  1970),  which  tells  of 
a  frog  who  wanted  to  be  a  bird;  and  If  I 
Had  ...  by  Mercer  Mayer  (The  Dial  Press, 
Inc.,  1968),  in  which  a  boy  considers  hav¬ 
ing  such  friends  as  an  alligator  and  lion. 
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PAGE  75 


EMPHASIS 

In  this  lesson  a  fishing  yarn  provides  the 
content  for  an  exercise  that  combines 
listening  for  an  explanation  of  a  story  title 
(which  involves  a  play  on  words)  with 
practice  in  using  the  past-tense  forms  of 
the  irregular  verbs  tell  (told),  know  (knew), 
sit  (sat),  do  (did),  throw  (threw),  bring 
(brought),  catch  (caught),  take  (took),  and 
buy  (bought). 

EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  lesson  by  asking  how  many 
children  have  caught  a  real  fish  all  by 
themselves.  If  no  one  can  claim  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  review  with  the  class  the  basics 
of  fishing  as  pupils  may  have  learned 
them  from  books,  movies,  or  the  conver¬ 
sation  of  their  elders:  The  fisherman  baits 
a  fishhook  with  a  worm,  minnow,  or  other 
food  (or  artificial  bait,  lures)  enticing  to 
the  fish  he  wants  to  catch;  then  he  sits 
quietly— so  as  not  to  frighten  fish  away- 
waiting  for  a  nibble. 

While  books  are  still  closed  let  pupils 
listen  to  the  story.  Say  that  the  title  of  the 
story  gives  children  a  clue  to  something 
unusual  that  happens. 

With  books  opened  to  page  75,  dis¬ 
cuss  the  picture  by  asking  who  seemed 
to  have  all  the  luck  on  Anne’s  first  fishing 
trip.  Have  someone  explain  the  difference 
between  the  way  Anne  caught  her  fish 
and  the  way  her  father  caught  his.  Ask 
whether  anyone  in  the  class  has  heard 
the  phrase  beginner’s  luck,  and  tell  chil¬ 
dren  that  it  is  the  luck  some  people  are 
supposed  to  have  the  first  time  they  try 
to  do  something.  They  do  better  than 
people  who  have  been  doing  the  same 
thing  for  a  long  time.  Let  children  explain 
why  "Beginner’s  Luck”  would  be  a  good 
name  for  the  story  of  Anne’s  fishing  trip. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  7 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  139 


If  I  Were  .  .  . 


If  I  were  a 
millionaire,  I 
would  l  l 


If  I  were 
a  genie,  I 
would  CZD 


What  would  you  like  to  pretend  being? 
What  would  you  do? 
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Let's  Listen 


Read  what  Anne  told  her  mother 
about  her  fishing  trip.  What  words  did 


she  use? 

tell 

know 

told 

knew 

•  I  ■■  Daddy  I  WM  all  about  fishing. 

and  I  proved  it. 

do 

sit 

•  I  Hi  everything  he  told  me  to  do. 

did 

sat 

•  I  ■■  quietly. 

•  I  Hi  my  hook  into  the  water  myself. 

throw 

catch 

•  I  WM  all  my  fish  with  the  secret 

threw 

caught 

bait  I 

•  I  Hi  the  fish  off  the  hook  by 

bring 

take 

myself. 

brought 

took 

•  Daddy  ■■  his  fish  with  his  hands. 

•  On  the  way  home  he  Hi  me  a 

buy 

double  chocolate  malted. 

bought 
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Read  the  sentences  that  introduce  the 
exercise.  Explain  that  one  from  each  pair 
of  words  at  the  right  of  Anne’s  story  was 
used  when  she  was  telling  her  father 
what  was  going  to  happen,  and  the  other 
was  used  in  telling  her  mother.  Which 
story  are  pupils  to  tell?  Help  children 
complete  the  sentences  correctly  with 
the  verbs  told,  knew,  did,  sat,  threw, 
caught,  brought,  took,  caught,  and 
bought. 

When  the  story  is  completed,  com¬ 
ment  that  Anne  did  not  say  what  her 
secret  bait  was.  Do  youngsters  have  any 
ideas  what  she  might  have  used?  If  no 
one  has  a  suggestion,  you  could  offer  one 
or  two— for  example,  it  could  have  been 
something  as  simple  as  raisins,  which 
from  a  fish’s  viewpoint  might  resemble 
floating  bugs. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Ask  boys  and  girls  whether  they  have 
heard  the  expression  fish  story.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  explain  a  fisherman’s  legendary 
tendency  to  exaggerate  the  size  of  his 
catch  or  of  the  fish  that  got  away.  Say  that 
the  term  now  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
tales  that  sound  a  little  “fishy,”  and  are 
not  necessarily  about  fish.  Let  pupils 
make  up  fish  stories,  telling  about  occur¬ 
rences  just  a  little  too  good  or  too  unusual 
to  seem  true. 

2.  Point  out  to  children  that  fish  can 
be  a  “word  for  an  animal”  or  it  can  be  a 
“word  for  what  we  do.”  Let  them  use  fish 
in  sentences  that  illustrate  each  use. 

Then  point  out  that  fish  (the  noun)  can 
mean  either  one  or  more  than  one.  It  is 
correct  to  say  /  caught  a  fish  or  /  caught 
many  fish. 
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PAGES  76-77 


EMPHASIS 

Children  complete  sentences  with  quali¬ 
fying  clauses  or  phrases  compatible  with 
their  own  ideas  and  the  text.  In  doing  so, 
they  use  the  coordinating  words  because, 
if,  and  but. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  8 


EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  poem  by  getting  children’s 
opinions  on  the  bold  idea  expressed  in 
its  first  line.  What  would  they  do  with  a 
hundred  dollars  to  spend?  Invite  various 
children  to  tell  what  they  would  buy  with 
this  visionary  sum.  Then  have  pupils  fol¬ 
low  along  in  their  books  as  you  read  (or 
play  the  recording  of)  “The  Animal  Store.” 

Ask  these  questions  to  be  sure  that 
everyone  has  understood  the  poem: 

•  How  can  you  tell  the  person  in  this 
poem  really  likes  dogs?  [He  (or  she) 
wants  to  buy  a  lot  of  them;  he  wants  to 
buy  every  dog  that  rolls  an  eye  or  wags 
a  tail  at  him.] 

•  Why  is  wobbly  a  good  word  to  describe 
little  puppies?  [They  wobble  and  fall 
when  learning  to  walk.] 

•  What  other  animals  are  mentioned  in 
the  poem?  [parrot  and  monkey] 

Since  many  children  will  be  unfamiliar 

with  the  breeds  mentioned  in  the  poem, 
discuss  the  illustration.  Let  anyone  who 
is  able  to  do  so  point  out  the  hound,  cock¬ 
er  spaniel,  cairn  terrier,  dachshund, 
French  poodle,  and  Dalmation  (left  to 
right  in  the  picture).  Then  have  children 
identify  the  other  pets  in  the  shop  (guinea 
pigs,  mice,  turtles,  monkey,  and  parrot). 


"The  Animal  Store"  copyright  1926  by  Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.  from  Taxi s  and  Toadstools  by 
Rachel  Field.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc.  and  World's  Work  Ltd 


A  Poem 


The  Animal  Store 

by  Rachel  Field 


I  wouldn't  say,  "How  much  for  this  or  that?" — 
"What  kind  of  a  dog  is  he?" 

I'd  buy  as  many  as  rolled  an  eye. 

Or  wagged  a  tail  at  me! 


I'd  take  the  hound  with  the  drooping  ears 
That  sits  by  himself  alone; 

Cockers  and  Cairns  and  wobbly  pups 
For  to  be  my  very  own. 


If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  to  spend. 
Or  maybe  a  little  more. 

I'd  hurry  as  fast  as  my  legs  would  go 
Straight  to  the  animal  store. 
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I  might  buy  a  parrot  all  red  and  green. 
And  the  monkey  I  saw  before. 

If  I  had  a  hundred  dollars  to  spend. 

Or  maybe  a  little  more. 


Suppose  you  could  buy  any  pet  you 
wanted  at  the  animal  store.  Finish  these 
sentences  to  tell  what  you  would  buy. 


I  would  like  to  buy  ■■  because 
I  would  like  to  buy  IB  if  WM. 

I  would  like  to  buy  ■■  but  Hi. 


When  children  begin  the  exercise  on 
page  77,  ask  what  could  go  in  the  first 
space  in  each  sentence  (the  name  of  an 
animal— a  dog,  for  example).  Then  ask 
what  is  usually  expected  after  the  word 
because  (a  reason  or  an  explanation— 
for  example,  because  I  like  dogs,  because 
dogs  are  the  best  pets,  or  because  dogs 
scare  robbers  away).  Let  children  take 
turns  completing  the  first  sentence, 
choosing  whatever  animals  they  prefer 
and  giving  whatever  reasons  they  can 
muster. 

Continue  similarly  with  the  second 
and  third  incomplete  sentences.  At  the 
outset,  give  example  responses  to  give 
pupils  an  idea  of  what  the  conjunctions 
call  for. 

To  prevent  the  imitation  that  is  the 
natural  refuge  of  young  children  and  to 
encourage  thinking  responses,  direct  the 
attention  of  individual  youngsters  to  the 
illustration  and  help  them  make  varied 
choices  from  the  display  of  animals  or 
invite  them  to  name  animals  not  in  the 
picture. 

To  conclude  the  exercise,  each  pupil 
may  select  one  incomplete  sentence  to 
transcribe  and  complete. 
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PAGE  78 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  extends  vocabularies  and 
reminds  youngsters  that  words  with  simi¬ 
lar  meanings  may  often  be  used  inter¬ 
changeably  in  discourse. 


MATERIALS 

My  Second  Picture 
Dictionary 


EXPLANATION 

Read  the  page  with  children,  including 
the  list  of  words  at  the  bottom.  Then  re¬ 
turn  to  Hal’s  story  about  the  snake,  asking 
children  to  choose  from  the  list  the  word 
closest  in  meaning  to  each  of  the  words 
underlined  in  pupils’  texts.  The  syno¬ 
nyms  are: 

furious  —  angry 
caught  —  captured 
frightens  —  scares 
great  —  terrific 
make  —  build 
maybe  —  perhaps 
find  — -  discover 
unhappy  —  miserable 
free  —  release 

After  the  exercise  is  completed,  en¬ 
courage  children  to  suggest  additional 
words  with  meanings  similar  to  those  of 
the  underlined  words. 

EXTENSION 

Ask  youngsters  to  think  of  any  two  words 
with  similar  meanings.  Have  a  child  tell 
one  of  his  words  while  the  class  tries  to 
guess  the  synonym  he  has  in  mind.  As 
synonyms  are  suggested,  list  them,  or 
have  them  listed,  on  the  chalkboard. 

Occasionally  have  a  child  check  a 
word  meaning  in  My  Second  Picture  Dic¬ 
tionary  or  in  a  similar  reference.  Pupils 
can  thus  affirm  or  correct  their  own  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  words. 


Using  Different  Words 

One  day  Hal  and  his  brother  Joe  found 
a  snake.  Here  is  what  Hal  told  their  sister 
Sarah. 

"Mom  is  furious  because  we  caught  a 
snake  under  the  front  steps.  The  snake 
frightens  her,  but  we  think  it  would  make 
a  great  pet.  We'd  like  to  make  a  cage  and 
keep  him.  But  maybe  he'd  find  a  way  out. 

Then  Mom  would  be  unhappy  and  scold  us.  So  I 
guess  we'll  have  to  free  him." 


When  Joe  told  their  father  about  the 
snake  he  used  different  words.  Which 
words  might  Joe  have  used  in  place  of  the 
underlined  words? 

scares  release  angry 

discover  miserable  captured 

build  perhaps  terrific 
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PAGE  79 


EMPHASIS 

Children  distinguish  the  meanings  of 
sentences  that  differ  in  word  order.  Since 
the  paired  sentences  contain  the  same 
words,  the  relationship  of  word  order  to 
meaning  is  emphasized. 
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EXPLANATION 

After  the  class  has  turned  to  page  79, 
refer  to  the  title,  which  tells  what  pupils 
are  to  do.  Have  them  look  carefully  at  the 
two  pictures  of  dogs,  and  ask  them  to 
point  to  the  picture  that  goes  with  this 
sentence:  The  little  dog  sat  between  the 
big  dogs.  If  pupils  need  help,  repeat  little 
dog  . . .  between  big  dogs. 

When  everyone  has  located  the  pic¬ 
ture,  have  pupils  do  the  same  with  The 
big  dog  sat  between  the  little  dogs. 

Next  write  the  two  sentences  on  the 
board,  and  ask  children  to  tell  how  they 
are  alike  and  how  different.  If  no  one  cites 
word  order,  point  out  that  the  words  are 
the  same,  but  in  different  order.  Children 
should  note  the  interchanging  of  the 
words  little  and  big. 

Proceed  similarly  with  these  sen¬ 
tences:  The  boy  on  the  pony  waved  to  his 
friend.  The  boy  waved  to  his  friend  on  the 
pony.  Pupils  should  locate  the  proper 
pictures,  study  the  written  sentences,  and 
note  that  the  different  positions  of  the 
words  on  the  pony  makes  the  difference. 

With  The  girl  in  the  green  dress  is 
holding  the  doll  and  The  girl  is  holding 
the  doll  in  the  green  dress  children  will 
find  that  the  phrase  in  the  green  dress  is 
in  different  positions  in  the  sentences. 

With  The  girl  has  a  chocolate  cone 
with  ice  cream  in  it  and  The  girl  has  a 
cone  with  chocolate  ice  cream  in  it,  the 
position  of  the  word  chocolate  alters  the 
meaning. 

EXTENSION 

Let  children  make  up  silly  pairs  of  sen¬ 
tences  by  mixing  up  word  order.  Get  them 
started:  She  put  an  ugly  old  hat  on  her 
head.  She  put  an  old  hat  on  her  ugly  head. 
Accept  almost  anything  that  makes  some 
sense,  requiring  only  that  the  same  words 
be  used  in  both  sentences. 
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EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  provides  practice  in  recog¬ 
nizing  and  punctuating  interrogative  and 
declarative  sentences. 

EXPLANATION 

Copies  of  the  lower  group  of  sentences 
on  page  80  might  be  distributed  for  chil¬ 
dren  to  work  on  independently  following 
a  brief  class  discussion. 

Begin  by  having  volunteers  read  the 
first  statements  of  Jim  and  Linda.  Let  the 
class  identify  the  statements  as  sen¬ 
tences  that  ask  or  tell,  and  name  the  end 
punctuation  as  a  period  or  a  question 
mark. 

Comment  that  saying  a  sentence  or 
listening  to  the  way  a  sentence  is  said 
can  sometimes  help  in  deciding  whether 
it  asks  or  tells.  In  short,  children’s  ears 
and  what  they  know  about  the  sounds 
and  patterns  of  their  language  will  help 
them.  Provide  a  few  more  example  sen¬ 
tences  for  pupils  to  listen  to. 

Then  either  continue  discussion  with 
the  remaining  conversation  of  Jim  and 
Linda  or  have  youngsters  provide  punctu¬ 
ation  for  the  sentences  on  the  papers  you 
have  distributed.  In  the  latter  case,  dis¬ 
cuss  pupils’  completed  work. 

If  children  are  curious  about  the  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  chopsticks,  suggest  they  look 
at  the  picture  and  find  out  what  they  can 
about  how  the  sticks  are  held.  Perhaps 
they  would  like  to  try  practicing  the  hold 
with  two  pencils. 

Have  the  class  make  inferences  about 
the  kind  of  food  that  can  be  eaten  in  this 
way.  Ask,  for  example,  whether  steak, 
pork  chops,  turnips,  rice,  bacon  and  eggs, 
fried  chicken,  beef  stew,  or  pancakes 
could  be  eaten  with  chopsticks.  Lead 
youngsters  to  conclude  that  all  of  these 
foods  can  be  eaten  with  chopsticks,  but 
only  if  cut  into  small  pieces  before  they 
are  cooked  or  served,  or  if  they  are  so 
tender  they  can  be  easily  torn  into  pieces 
with  the  chopsticks.  Mention  that  cut-up 
foods  are  characteristic  of  the  style  of 
cookery  in  the  oriental  countries  where 
chopsticks  are  traditionally  used. 


EXTENSION 

Use  this  lesson  to  review  the  use  of  quota¬ 
tion  marks.  You  might  let  one  child  be 
Jim,  reading  his  exact  words,  and  another 
child  be  Linda,  saying  what  Linda  said.  A 
third  child  might  be  the  narrator,  reading 
all  the  unquoted  text.  Point  out  that  every¬ 
thing  “Jim”  or  “Linda”  says  is  enclosed 
in  quotation  marks  and  let  pupils  explain 
why  that  is  so. 


Asking  or  Telling 

Do  these  sentences  ask  or  tell? 

What  mark  goes  at  the  end? 

Jim  said,  "Look  at  these  sticks  □ 
Do  you  know  what  they  are  □  " 

Linda  said,  "They  are  drumsticks  □ 
Do  you  have  a  little  drum,  Jim  □  " 


Jim  said,  "They  are  not  drumsticks  □ 

Can't  you  guess,  Linda  □  " 

Linda  said,  "They  must  be  lollipop  sticks  □ 
Did  you  eat  the  lollipops  off  them  □  " 
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MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  1, 
Band  9 


EMPHASIS 

Children  are  given  an  opportunity  to  won¬ 
der  about  some  of  the  puzzling  features 
of  their  world.  They  are  also  provided  with 
a  structure  upon  which  to  compose  their 
own  poem  about  things  they  don’t  under¬ 
stand. 


“I  Don*!  Understand"  by  Vivian  Goulcd  Reprinted  from  the  October,  1969  issue  of  G'Jde  Teacher 
magazine  with  perimssKin  of  the  publisher  and  author.  This  article  is  copyrighted.  <\  1969  by  CCM 
Professional  Magazines.  Inc  All  rights  reserved. 


A  Poem 

I  Don't  Understand 

by  Vivian  Gouled 

These  are  some  things 
I  don't  understand  .  .  . 


Why  rocks  are  hard. 

What  makes  the  sand,  7  v  - 
Why  stems  are  green. 

Why  rabbits  hop. 

Why  ocean  tides 

won't  ever  stop; 

How  we  remember 
or  forget. 

Why  dew  and  rain 

and  snow  are  wet. 

What  makes  a  puppy 
like  to  play  .  .  . 

I  hope  to  learn  these  things 
some  day! 


You  and  your  class  write  a  poem  about 
some  things  you  don't  understand.  Your 
poem  need  not  rhyme. 
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EXPLANATION 

Play  the  recording  or  read  “I  Don’t  Under¬ 
stand.  . .  Then  ask  pupils  whether  they 
can  provide  explanations  for  any  of  the 
puzzlements  the  poet  mentioned.  Follow 
up  whatever  explanations  they  can  give 
(if  any)  with  the  comment  that  some  of 
the  things  the  speaker  in  the  poem  does 
not  understand  can  be  explained,  at  least 
in  part,  by  science.  For  instance,  sand  is 
formed  by  waves  beating  against  rock, 
breaking  the  rock  into  smaller  and  small¬ 
er  pieces  until  at  last  it  becomes  sand. 
Ocean  tides  are  caused  by  the  pull  of  the 
sun  and  moon  upon  the  water.  Like  peo¬ 
ple’s  skin,  plants  contain  a  coloring  mat¬ 
ter.  It  makes  most  plants  green.  The  sun 
makes  green  plants  a  darker  green,  just 
as  it  darkens  human  skin. 

Stimulate  conjecture  by  asking  why 
puppies  like  to  play  more  than  grown 
dogs,  and  children  more  than  adults. 
What  happens  to  puppies  and  children 
as  they  grow  up  to  make  them  lose  their 
sense  of  play? 

Ask  pupils  to  name  a  few  of  the  things 
they  themselves  have  wondered  about. 
Then  suggest  that  they  could  easily  write 
a  poem  on  the  order  of  the  one  in  the 
book  and  that  they  listen  to  the  poem 
again  with  this  in  mind. 

Start  children  off  by  writing  on  the 
board 

These  are  some  things 

I  don’t  understand  . . . 

Why 

Ask  a  youngster  to  finish  the  line  with  his 
own  idea.  As  children  continue  to  add 
lines,  mention  that  some  lines  might  be¬ 
gin  with  how,  what,  where,  or  when  in¬ 
stead  of  why.  Pay  no  attention  to  rhyme 
or  line  length.  Although  the  original  poem 
rhymes  and  has  a  regular  meter,  such 


constraints  should  not  be  imposed  on 
children  in  their  writing  of  poetry.  At¬ 
tempts  at  these  effects  will  only  inhibit. 

EXTENSION 

1.  If  children  are  able,  have  each  inter¬ 
ested  child  write  his  own  poem,  using  the 
above  structure  or  another  like 
I  used  to  think  . .  . 

But  now  . . . 

2.  The  class  might  make  an  “I  Wonder 
Notebook,”  entering  pictures  of  things 
that  anyone  in  the  class  is  curious  about. 
Pictures  could  be  a  mixture  of  ones  cut 
from  periodicals  and  ones  drawn  by 
youngsters. 


PAGE  82 

EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  involves  children  in  the  fas¬ 
cinating  art  of  puppetry.  Youngsters  make 
their  own  puppets  and  create  their  own 
shows. 

EXPLANATION 

Begin  by  inviting  youngsters  to  look  at  the 
illustration  of  puppets  on  page  82.  Ask 
children  to  speculate  on  how  these  pup¬ 
pets  were  made  and  how  they  are  oper¬ 
ated.  Let  youngsters  also  discuss  any 
experiences  they  may  have  had  in  making 
puppets  or  in  seeing  or  putting  on  puppet 
plays. 

Provide  the  materials  listed  above, 
and  demonstrate  how  pupils  can  make 
another  kind  of  puppet.  Proceed  step-by- 
step,  waiting  after  each  one  to  show 
youngsters  what  you  have  done  and  to 
give  them  time  to  follow  your  directions. 
Some  children  will  need  a  little  individual 
help  on  one  or  more  of  the  steps. 

1.  Place  the  paper  bag  flat  on  a  surface 
so  that  the  closed  part  of  the  bag  is  at 
the  top  and  the  open  part  is  at  the 
bottom. 

2.  Draw  a  face  on  the  upper  half  (near 
closed  end)  of  the  bag. 

3.  Stuff  the  upper  part  of  the  bag  with 
crumpled-up  newspaper. 


MATERIALS 

Small  paper  bags 

Crayons 

Paste 

String  or  yarn 

Scissors 

Old  newspapers 


A  Puppet  Show 


Once  there  were  two  puppets. 
The  big  puppet  was  named  Me-me. 
The  little  one  was  named  Me-too. 

Me-me  said,  "I  want  to  go 
downtown." 

"I  want  to  go  downtown  too," 
said  Me-too. 

"First  I'm  going  to  buy  a 
racing  car,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  a  racing 
car  too,"  said  Me-too. 

"Then  I'll  have  two  ice-cream 
cones  for  lunch,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'll  have  two  ice-cream 
cones  too,"  said  Me-too. 

"Last,  I  will  go  to  the 
dentist  and  get  my  tooth 
pulled,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'll  get  my  tooth — Oh  no, 
not  me!"  said  Me-too.  "That  is 
too  much.  Good-by,  good-by." 


Make  up  your  own  puppet  shows 
about  Me-me  and  Me-too. 
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Let's  Listen 


4.  Tie  yarn  or  string  around  the  middle 
of  the  bag  to  give  the  puppet  a  neck 
(and  to  keep  the  newspaper  in  place). 

5.  Paste  “hair”  on  the  head,  using  yarn, 
string,  or  strips  of  paper. 

6.  Cut  a  hole  in  each  side  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  bag  for  the  puppeteer’s 
first  and  third  fingers.  (These  fingers 
are  the  puppet’s  arms.) 

When  pupils  have  completed  their 
puppets,  read  “A  Puppet  Show”  aloud  to 
the  class  inviting  comments  on  the  end¬ 
ing  by  asking  if  it  was  a  surprise  and  what 
changed  the  way  Me-too  talked. 

Then  let  two  youngsters  act  out  the 
same  little  show  with  their  puppets.  Now 
help  the  class  produce  different  versions 
of  the  simple  plot  by  thinking  of  various 
places  to  go,  various  pleasant  things  to 
buy  and  eat,  and  various  dreadful  alter¬ 
natives  to  tooth-pulling  (for  example,  hav¬ 
ing  one’s  tonsils  taken  out,  having  one’s 
hair  dyed  purple,  taking  nasty-tasting 
medicine,  or  perhaps  even  taking  a  bath). 
These  playlets  will  be  most  fun  if  young¬ 
sters  make  up  their  lines  as  they  go  along, 
with  a  little  coaching  on  the  side  from 
you  if  necessary. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Divide  the  class  into  small  groups  of 
five  or  six  and  have  each  group  prepare 
its  own  puppet  play  for  presentation  to 
the  class.  Perhaps  pupils  would  like  to 
act  out  a  story  they  know  or  even  to  create 
one  of  their  own. 

2.  Use  the  puppet  show  on  page  82 
to  teach  the  differences  in  meaning  and 
spelling  of  to,  too,  and  two. 
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A  Puppet  Show 

Once  there  were  two  puppets. 
The  big  puppet  was  named  Me-me. 
The  little  one  was  named  Me-too. 

Me-me  said,  "I  want  to  go 
downtown." 

"I  want  to  go  downtown  too," 
said  Me-too. 

"First  I'm  going  to  buy  a 
racing  car,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'm  going  to  buy  a  racing 
car  too,"  said  Me-too. 

"Then  I'll  have  two  ice-cream 
cones  for  lunch,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'll  have  two  ice-cream 
cones  too,"  said  Me-too. 

"Last,  I  will  go  to  the 
dentist  and  get  my  tooth 
pulled,"  said  Me-me. 

"I'll  get  my  tooth — Oh  no, 
not  me!"  said  Me-too.  "That  is 
too  much.  Good-by,  good-by." 


Make  up  your  own  puppet  shows 
about  Me-me  and  Me-too. 
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PAGE  83 

EMPHASIS 

This  listening  page  provides  further 
practice  in  understanding  before-and- 
after  relationships.  Pairs  of  pictures  are 
used  as  children  answer  questions  that 
require  specific  time  references. 


Let's  Listen 
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EXPLANATION 

Lead  into  the  lesson  by  asking  several 
children  what  they  did  after  they  got 
home  from  school  yesterday  and  just 
before  they  went  to  bed  last  night.  Then 
direct  pupils  to  the  first  pair  of  pictures 
on  page  83,  pointing  out  that  the  lesson 
is  similar  to  an  earlier  one  (on  page  49), 
in  which  they  decided  what  action  came 
first.  Also  mention  that  the  pictures  are 
not  necessarily  in  the  order  that  the 
events  happened. 

Start  discussion  with  this  statement 
and  question:  Jack  carried  some  grocer¬ 
ies  home  after  he  went  to  the  barber. 
When  did  Jack  go  to  the  barber? 

Have  a  child  answer  in  a  sentence  be¬ 
ginning  with  Jack’s  name. 

Ask  pupils  alternately:  When  did  Jack 
carry  the  groceries  home ?  When  did  he 
go  to  the  barber?  Do  not  accept  first  or 
last  in  answers;  remind  pupils  they  are 
to  use  before  or  after. 

Treat  the  other  paired  pictures  in  a 
similar  manner,  providing  children  with 
plenty  of  practice  in  alternately  distin¬ 
guishing  between  what  happened  before 
and  what  happened  after,  and  always 
having  youngsters  begin  replies  with  the 
name  of  the  child  in  the  relevant  picture. 

Use  these  sentences:  Jean  took  her 
sister  to  the  candy  store  before  she  went 
to  the  playground.  When  did  Jean  go  to 
the  playground?  (and  When  did  Jean  go 
to  the  candy  store?) 

Bernard  went  to  the  pet  store  after  he 
visited  his  friend.  When  did  he  visit  his 
friend?  (and  When  did  he  go  to  the  pet 
store?) 

EXTENSION 

Have  children  draw  pairs  of  before-and- 
after  pictures.  You  might  start  them  off 
by  drawing  two  pictures  on  the  board.  In 
the  first,  draw,  for  example,  a  girl  with 
tousled  hair  and  with  a  comb  in  her  hand. 
In  the  second  picture,  show  the  girl’s  hair 
neatly  combed.  Have  a  volunteer  label 
the  appropriate  pictures  Before  and  After. 

When  youngsters’  pictures  are  com¬ 
pleted,  encourage  talk  about  them.  Ask 
questions,  when  necessary,  to  bring  out 
the  before-and-after  relationships. 
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PAGES  84-85 


EMPHASIS 

Children  have  fun  with  language  as  they 
seek  clues  that  will  enable  them  to  com¬ 
plete  six  sentences. 

EXPLANATION 

The  completion  of  each  sentence  on 
these  two  pages  calls  for  a  phrase  or 
clause  that  states  a  reason.  Each  reason 
requires  pupils  to  recognize  some  type 
of  play  on  words,  so  youngsters  will  need 
the  assistance  of  many  helpful  clues  and 
leading  questions.  If  the  class  is  divided 
for  discussion,  more  children  can  have 
the  happy  experience  of  being  the  ones 
to  come  up  with  the  right  sentence 
endings. 

The  sentence  near  the  happy-looking 
alarm  clock  serves  as  an  example.  Let 
youngsters  explain  how  the  clock’s  de¬ 
mands  could  earn  it  the  name  Bossy. 
Bring  out  that  in  the  clock’s  own  way  it 
tells  people  “Wake  up!  Get  up!  It’s  time 
to  get  out  of  bed!”  or  “Go  to  bed  now!”  and 
issues  other  commands  as  well.  Can  chil¬ 
dren  think  of  any  of  these? 

Advise  children  that  they  will  have  to 
be  alert  in  completing  the  sentences  on 
these  pages.  An  object  or  person  in  each 
picture  is  given  a  name,  and  they  must 
think  of  some  reason  why  the  name  is 
suitable. 

Now  direct  attention  to  the  first  in¬ 
complete  sentence  and  its  illustration. 
To  help  children  complete  the  sentence, 
you  may  need  to  mention  that  the  picture 
shows  a  part  of  a  stalk  of  corn.  What  is 
that  part  called? 

Many  children  will  come  up  with  a 
weak  completion  like  because  /  have 
ears.  If  the  class  is  unfamiliar  with  the 
idiom  “I’m  all  ears,”  teach  it  as  a  way  of 
saying  “I  can’t  wait  to  hear  what  you  have 
to  say.” 

Appropriate  endings  (wording  may 
vary)  for  the  remaining  incomplete  sen¬ 
tences  are  given  at  right  in  italics  and  are 
followed  by  clues  and  questions  you  may 
need  to  use  in  helping  youngsters.  Be¬ 
cause  the  first  sentence  has  been  com¬ 
pleted,  the  list  begins  with  2. 


Finishing  Sentences 


My  name  is  Bossy 
because  I  tell  when 
to  get  up  and  when 
to  go  to  bed. 


My  name  is  Curious 
because  E£3. 


My  name  is  Question 
because  03. 
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3.  My  name  is  Noisy 
because  m. 


5.  My  name  is  Speedy 
because  C3. 


4.  My  name  is  Pancake 
because  LLJ. 
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2.  My  name  is  Question  because  people 
answer  me. 

•  Question  is  the  doorbell’s  name.  Can 
anyone  tell  why? 

•  What  do  the  people  in  the  house  do 
when  they  hear  the  doorbell? 

3.  My  name  is  Noisy  because  /  bark. 

•  Noisy  is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  tree. 
Can  you  think  what  part  it  would  be? 

•  Which  part  has  the  same  name  as  the 
sound  an  animal  makes? 

•  What  does  a  dog  do  when  it  speaks? 

4.  My  name  is  Pancake  because  I’m  a 
batter. 

•  Is  the  boy  called  Pancake  because 
he’s  a  catcher? 

•  What  does  a  cook  pour  on  a  griddle  or 
into  a  pan  to  make  pancakes?  [It  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  the  word  bat¬ 
ter,  explaining  that  it  is  a  mixture  used 
to  make  such  things  as  cookies  and 
cakes.] 

5.  My  name  is  Speedy  because  /  run. 

•  The  water’s  name  is  Speedy.  What 
happens  when  you  turn  on  a  faucet? 

6.  My  name  is  Clumsy  because  /  fall. 

•  This  kind  of  water  has  a  different 
name— Clumsy.  What  kind  of  water 
is  it? 

•  What  does  clumsy  mean? 
EXTENSION 

To  give  further  practice  in  detecting  play 
on  word  meanings,  make  rough  drawings 
on  the  chalkboard  and  give  pupils  sen¬ 
tence  beginnings  that  name  a  quality  of 
the  pictured  object.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

1.  picture  of  a  mountain  with  snowy 
peak 

My  name  is  Mount  Snoopy  because 
I  “peak.” 

2.  picture  of  tennis  racket 

My  name  is  Noisy  because  I’m  a 
racket. 

3.  picture  of  a  baseball  bat 

My  name  is  Fighter  because  /  hit. 

4.  picture  of  a  drum 

My  name  is  Loser  because  /  get 
beaten. 

Creating  such  sentences  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult  an  assignment  to  give  children;  but 
if  a  child  has  an  inspiration,  by  all  means 
let  him  take  your  place  at  the  chalkboard. 


PAGES  86-87 


EMPHASIS 

Children  are  given  practice  in  the  use  of 
words  and  phrases  that  help  express 
spatial  relationships— in,  inside,  under, 
beneath,  beside,  next  to,  on,  over,  above, 
in  back  of,  in  front  of,  behind,  underneath, 
and  between. 


EXPLANATION 

Have  youngsters  study  the  picture  on 
page  86  and  read  the  words  listed  above 
it.  Next  read  the  directions  at  the  top  of 
page  87  and  go  through  the  completion 
of  the  sentences  with  the  class.  Point  out 
that  often  more  than  one  answer  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

•  The  children  are  standing  {in  front  of, 
next  to,  beside)  the  window. 

•  The  boy  is  standing  ( between ,  next  to, 
beside )  the  girls. 

•  The  trash  can  is  ( behind ,  in  back  of) 
the  children. 

•  The  broken  airplane  is  {in,  inside)  the 
trash  can. 

•  The  teddy  bear  is  (on)  the  tricycle. 

•  The  rocking  chair  is  {under,  beneath, 
underneath)  the  doll. 

•  The  doll  is  holding  an  umbrella  {over, 
above)  her  head. 

•  The  clown  doll  is  standing  {behind, 
in  back  of)  the  girl  doll. 

•  The  man  is  {in,  inside)  the  store. 

•  The  sign  Toy  Store  is  {above,  over,  in 
front  of)  the  store  window. 

Now  lead  children  to  express  more 
spatial  relationships  with  questions  like 
the  following: 

•  Where  is  the  smaller  girl  standing  in 
relation  to  the  boy?  {beside  or  next  to 
him;  accept  to  his  right  or  at  his  side 
if  suggested) ...  in  relation  to  the 
sidewalk?  (on  the  sidewalk) ...  in 
relation  to  the  window?  {in  front  of, 
beside,  or  next  to  it) 

•  Where  is  the  ball  in  relation  to  the  tri¬ 
cycle?  {in  front  of  or  next  to  the  tri¬ 
cycle)  ...  in  relation  to  the  floor?  (on 
the  floor) 


Where  Is  It? 

in 

underneath 

between 

beneath 

beside 

inside 

under 

over 

above 

next  to 

in  back  of 

on 

in  front  of 

behind 
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•  Where  is  the  little  girl  doll  in  relation 
to  the  teddy  bear?  (to  his  left,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  window,  or  far 
away  from  him) ...  in  relation  to  the 
chair?  {on  or  in  it)  . . .  in  relation  to 
the  umbrella?  {under,  beneath,  or 
underneath  it)  ...  in  relation  to  the 
clown  doll?  {in  front  of  him) 


Study  the  picture  on  page  86.  What 
is  the  missing  word  or  phrase  in  each 
sentence  below?  The  words  at  the  top 
of  page  86  will  help  you. 

The  children  are  standing  I  I  the  window. 

The  boy  is  standing  I  .  1  the  girls. 

The  trash  can  is  I  I  the  children. 

The  broken  airplane  is  I  .1  the  trash  can. 

The  teddy  bear  is  l  - 1  the  tricycle. 

The  rocking  chair  is  I  I  the  doll. 

The  doll  is  holding  an  umbrella  I  I  her  head. 

The  clown  doll  is  standing  I  I  the  girl  doll. 

The  man  is  CHI  the  store. 

The  sign  Toy  Store  is  t-  .  I  the  store  window. 
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EXTENSION 

1.  Ask  youngsters  to  pick  out  an  object 
in  the  classroom  and  use  as  many  of  the 
listed  words  and  phrases  as  are  appro¬ 
priate  to  describe  where  the  object  is. 
Encourage  children  to  describe  it  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  floor,  the  ceiling,  the  door, 
the  windows,  and  other  objects  in  the 
room. 

2.  Play  a  guessing  game  that  calls  for 
pinpointing  locations.  Pick  out  an  object 
in  the  room  and,  without  naming  it,  de¬ 
scribe  its  position.  For  instance,  "I  see 
something  above  the  floor  and  under  the 
ceiling.  It  is  on  a  shelf  next  to  a  red  book 
and  beside  a  pair  of  scissors.”  The  pupil 
who  first  locates  and  names  the  object 
is  given  the  next  turn  to  choose  some¬ 
thing  and  describe  its  location. 

3.  Suggest  that  pupils  notice  all  the 
different  locations  named  in  Where's 
Andy?  (William  Morrow  and  Company, 
Inc.,  1954),  a  story  by  Jane  Thayer,  and 
let  youngsters  read  or  listen  to  it.  The 
book  is  included  in  the  Scott  Foresman 
First  Talking  Storybook  Box. 
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PAGES  88-90 


EMPHASIS 

This  unfleshed  version  of  a  Grimm  fairy 
tale  presents  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
typical  characters  and  a  few  other  char¬ 
acteristics  of  folk  stories,  to  invent  dia¬ 
logue  and  detail  compatible  with  the 
characters  and  the  type  of  story,  and  to 
dramatize  action. 


EXPLANATION 

Briefly  draw  out  pupils’  reaction  to  the 
illustration  on  page  88.  Identify  the  boy 
as  Simplekin  (write  the  name  on  the 
board)  and  comment  upon  the  line  of 
people  following  him  and  the  goose.  Ask 
what  is  unusual  about  the  goose,  have 
youngsters  read  the  title,  and  suggest 
that  the  goose  was  unusual  in  other  ways. 
Then  invite  pupils  to  read  the  story  aloud 
or  to  follow  along  as  you  read. 

When  the  story  has  been  read,  ask 
whether  it  reminds  the  class  of  another 
story  (“Eighteen  Rabbits”  on  page  44) 
and  what  is  alike  in  the  two.  (Both  start 
with  three  brothers  who  in  turn  meet  a 
hungry  person;  the  two  older  brothers 
will  not  share  theirfood  and  are  punished; 
the  youngest  brother  shares  and  is  re¬ 
warded.)  Although  young  children  cannot 
be  expected  to  talk  glibly  about  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  folk  tales,  they  can  be 
made  aware  of  some  of  these  features  by 
this  kind  of  comparison. 

Comment  that  the  number  three  is  a 
favorite  in  fairy  tales.  In  “The  Golden 
Goose,”  for  example,  what  were  there 
three  of?  (brothers,  and  sisters  who  try  to 
steal  a  feather  from  the  goose) 

Comment  that  in  fairy  tales  magical 
things  happen  that  never  happen  in 
everyday  'life.  Ask 

•  What  was  magical  about  the  way 
Simplekin  got  the  goose? 

•  What  else  was  magical  about  the 
goose? 

•  What  magic  punishment  was  in  the 
story?  [the  accidents  that  happened 
to  the  older  brothers,  and  the  plight 
of  the  sisters  who  tried  to  steal  a 
feather] 
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Once  upon  a  time  there  were  three 
brothers.  The  youngest  one  was  called 
Simplekin,  and  everybody  made  fun  of  him. 

One  day  the  oldest  brother  was  going 
to  the  forest  to  cut  wood.  His  mother 
gave  him  a  large  cake  for  his  lunch.  In 
the  forest  he  met  an  old  man  who  said, 

"I'm  very  hungry.  Can  you  spare  a  morsel?" 

"Certainly  not!"  the  oldest  brother 
replied.  "I've  just  enough  for  myself." 

He  began  to  chop  down  a  tree,  but  his  ax 
slipped.  He  cut  his  arm  and  had  to  go 
home  without  any  wood. 

The  next  day  the  second  brother  went 
to  the  forest.  He,  too,  was  given  a 
large  cake.  He,  too,  met  the  old  man 
and  refused  him  anything  to  eat.  When 
he  began  to  chop  a  tree,  he  slashed  his 
leg  and  could  hardly  walk  home. 

The  next  morning  Simplekin  went  to 
cut  wood,  but  he  was  given  a  tiny  burnt 
cake.  He  met  the  old  man  who  said  he  was 
hungry.  "I  have  just  this  burnt  cake," 
said  Simplekin,  "but  we  will  share  it." 

The  old  man  said,  "You  are  very  kind. 

I  want  to  reward  you.  Chop  down  that 
tree  and  you  will  find  a  treasure." 
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Compare  the  characters  of  the  older 
brothers  and  Simplekin  by  having  pupils 
describe  “what  Simplekin  and  his  broth¬ 
ers  were  like.”  In  parallel  columns  on  the 
board,  list  such  elicited  opposites  as  the 
following: 

bad  good 

rude  polite 

mean  kind 

stingy  generous 

selfish  unselfish 

hard-hearted  soft-hearted 

An  understanding  of  character  traits  will 

help  youngsters  show  marked  differences 
in  theiroral  interpretations  of  the  remarks 
“Certainly  not!  I’ve  just  enough  for  my¬ 
self”  and  “I  have  just  this  burnt  cake,  but 
we  will  share  it.” 

Call  for  other  remarks  that  either  the 
older  brothers  or  Simplekin  might  make 
to  the  old  man— for  example,  “Go  away 
and  stay  away,  you  old  beggar,”  “Be  off 
with  you,”  “Don’t  bother  me,”  “I  wish  I  had 
a  better  cake  for  you,”  “I’m  sorry  you’re 
so  hungry,”  “You  take  the  bigger  piece 
because  I’m  not  really  very  hungry.” 

Help  the  class  infer  from  the  size  of 
the  cakes  given  the  brothers,  the  feelings 
of  their  mother  toward  them.  Encourage 
youngsters  to  think  of  things  the  mother 
and  brothers  might  have  said  to  one  an¬ 
other  before  each  boy  left  home  and  after 
he  got  back.  If  children  respond  easily, 
let  them  take  turns  acting  out  situations 
they  have  discussed. 

When  pupils  act  out  the  story,  have 
different  casts  play  the  roles  so  that 
everyone  will  become  involved.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  that  pupils  think  of  additional 
people  forthe  goose  procession  increases 
the  number  of  participants  in  each  cast. 
It  also  prompts  children  to  recall  the  kind 
of  characters  that  appear  in  folk  and  fairy 
tales  (fairy  godmothers  rather  than  typ¬ 
ists;  peddlers  rather  than  crane  opera¬ 
tors).  If  the  class  needs  reminders,  help 
out  with  such  stock  figures  as  knight, 
baker,  shoemaker,  miller,  carpenter, 
wood  cutter,  dairymaid,  fisherman,  weav¬ 
er,  goose  girl,  shepherd,  wicked  step¬ 
mother,  king,  queen,  and  giant. 
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EXTENSION 

1 .  In  a  companion  activity,  children  might 
imagine  Simplekin  and  the  golden  goose 
on  a  modern  city  street.  Have  pupils 
name  the  kinds  of  persons  who  could  get 
attached  to  the  line  of  followers  on  the 
streets  of  their  own  city  or  town  (bus 
driver,  sales  girl,  pilot,  gas-station  attend¬ 
ant,  policeman,  mail  carrier,  TV  repair¬ 
man,  and  so  on). 

2.  Children  will  enjoy  Leslie  Brooke’s 
illustrations  for  Golden  Goose  Book 
(Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1906). 


PAGE  91 

EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  promotes  awareness  of  sen¬ 
tence  structure  and  of  the  function  of 
certain  words  and  phrases  within  a  sen¬ 
tence— specifically,  those  words  that  help 
tell  where  or  when. 

EXPLANATION 

Call  attention  to  the  illustration  on 
page  91.  If  necessary,  help  children 
identify  the  highway  sign,  the  wrist- 
watch,  the  exit  sign,  the  sign  that  points 
out  a  place  to  get  fishing  worms,  and 
the  calendar. 

Write  the  heading  Where  on  the  chalk¬ 
board  and  ask  which  things  in  the  illustra¬ 
tion  show  where  certain  places  are.  Chil¬ 
dren  should  mention  the  three  signs. 
List  these  items  under  the  heading. 

Write  When  on  the  board  as  a  second 
heading  and  ask  which  things  in  the 
illustration  tell  when.  When  the  wrist- 
watch  and  the  calendar  are  cited,  bring 
out  that  this  watch  can  tell  the  hours 
and  the  minutes  of  the  day  and  that  the 
calendar  can  tell  what  day  of  what  month 
it  is.  List  these  two  items  under  the 
second  heading. 

With  the  comment  that  words  and  sen¬ 
tences  can  also  tell  where  or  when,  point 
out  and  read  aloud  the  title  of  the  page. 
Continue  by  reading  the  paragraph  at  the 
top  of  the  page. 


Indicate  the  two  lists  of  words  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  ask  pupils  which 
list  is  of  words  that  tell  where  and  which 
is  of  words  that  tell  when.  Make  sure 
that  children  can  read  the  words  and 
phrases  in  each  list. 

Have  pupils  either  finish  the  incom¬ 
plete  sentences  in  writing  or  do  so  orally. 
You  may  wish  to  tell  the  class  that  com¬ 
pleting  sentences  with  selections  from  a 


Simplekin  chopped.  And  out  of  the 
tree  stepped  a  shining  golden  goose. 

Simplekin  started  for  home  with  the 
goose  under  his  arm.  As  he  was  passing 
an  inn,  three  sisters  saw  him.  Each  of 
them  wanted  a  feather  from  the  golden 
goose.  The  oldest  sister  touched  the 
bird  and  could  not  pull  her  hand  away. 

Her  sisters  touched  her  and  stuck  fast. 

Simplekin  kept  on  walking.  A  parson 
tried  to  free  the  girls,  but  stuck  fast 
to  them.  His  clerk  reached  out  a  helping 
hand  and  he  was  stuck  too.  Two  farmers 
tried  to  help*  and  were  joined  to  the 
crowd  trailing  the  goose. 

They  all  came  to  a  city  where  there 
lived  a  princess  who  never  had  laughed. 
The  king  had  promised  that  whoever  made 
her  laugh  could  marry  her.  When  she  saw 
the  trail  of  people  behind  Simplekin,  she 
laughed  so  hard  she  couldn't  stop.  She 
and  Simplekin  were  married,  and  they 
lived  merrily  ever  after. 

Think  of  other  people  who  might  have 
got  stuck  to  the  goose.  Act  out  the 
story. 
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list  of  given  words  is  like  putting  together 
the  parts  of  a  jigsaw  puzzle.  A  part  must 
fit  exactly  to  make  a  sentence  sound  right. 
For  example,  if  someone  mistakenly  sug¬ 
gests  “Next  week  I  saw  a  cross-eyed  cat,” 
he  simply  has  chosen  the  wrong  piece  of 
the  puzzle  and  should  look  for  another 
word  or  group  of  words  that  will  make 
better  sense  in  the  sentence. 


Sentences  That  Tell 
When  and  Where 


Words  must  be  added  to  these 
sentences  to  make  them  tell  when 
and  where.  You  may  use  the  words 
below  the  sentences  or  think  of 
others. 


I  1 1  saw  a  cross-eyed  cat  I  l 
l  l  we  are  going  I  I 

I _ 1 1  found  a  dollar  □□ 

HZ!  the  children  ate  ice  cream  I  I 


I  I  Harry  keeps 

yesterday 
tomorrow 
last  week 
soon 

sometime 
next  week 
in  the  morning 
usually 
at  noon 

during  vacation 


his  toys  Cm 

in  a  book 
on  a  picnic 
to  the  playground 
in  my  dreams 
around  the  corner 
to  the  show 
near  a  tree 
at  a  party 
under  the  bed 
in  a  box 


Write  two  sentences  that  tell  when 
and  where. 
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There  are  many  alternative  words  and 
phrases  that  would  satisfactorily  com¬ 
plete  the  sentences.  If  pupils  write  their 
responses,  they  will  probably  enjoy  shar¬ 
ing  these  variations  with  each  other. 
If  the  exercise  is  an  oral  one,  ask  for 
alternative  ways  to  complete  some  of  the 
sentences. 

One  version  of  the  completed  sen¬ 
tences  might  read: 

•  Last  week  I  saw  a  cross-eyed  cat  in  my 

dreams. 

•  Soon  we  are  going  on  a  picnic. 

•  Yesterday  I  found  a  dollar  near  a  tree. 

•  During  vacation  the  children  ate  ice 

cream  at  a  party. 

•  Usually  Harry  keeps  his  toys  in  a  box. 
EXTENSION 

1.  Call  for  other  words  that  tell  where  and 
when.  To  start,  pupils  might  use  the  class¬ 
room  calendar  to  recall  events  that  hap¬ 
pened  or  will  happen  in  May,  next  week, 
on  Monday,  last  week,  on  Halloween,  and 
during  vacation.  As  these  and  similar 
phrases  are  written  on  the  board,  ask  the 
class  to  use  them  in  sentences  that  in¬ 
clude  where  words;  for  example:  Next 
month  we  are  going  to  a  chocolate  fac¬ 
tory  or  On  Halloween  we  had  a  party  in 
our  room. 

2.  Use  brief  poems  to  encourage 
pupils  to  specify  place  and  time  relation¬ 
ships  in  their  discussion  of  the  images 
presented.  For  example,  suggest  that 
pupils  close  their  eyes  and  try  to  imagine 
everything  that  happens  in  “Follow  the 
Leader”  by  Harry  Behn.  After  they  have 
listened  to  the  poem,  let  them  describe 
what  happened.  Then  ask  pupils  to  tell 
where  they  might  lead  their  playmates  if 
they  were  to  play  the  game  in  the  school 
building  and  grounds. 

A  poem  like  Harry  Behn’s  “Mr.  Pyme” 
can  stimulate  talk  about  time  relation¬ 
ships.  Read  the  poem  to  children,  dis¬ 
cuss  it,  and  ask  what  pupils  themselves 
do  when  the  rain  falls  and  when  the  sun 
shines. 

Both  poems  are  included  in  Time  for 
Poetry  and  The  Arbuthnot  Anthology. 
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PAGES  92-93 


EMPHASIS 

To  flourish  as  storytellers,  children  must 
be  free  to  express  their  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  in  their  own  ways.  At  the  same 
time,  they  can  profit  from  reminders  that 
good  narration  depends  on  orderly  ar¬ 
rangement  and  enough  detail  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  listener  or  reader. 

The  narratives  on  these  pages  are  the 
kind  that  primary-school  children  dictate 
or  tell.  They  are  presented  for  critical 
discussion  and  encouragement  of  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group  storytelling. 

EXPLANATION 

After  pupils  read  the  lesson  title  and  the 
introductory  paragraph,  suggest  that  they 
read  the  two  stories  on  page  92  and  then 
think  again  about  the  question  asked  in 
the  paragraph. 

Read  the  title  of  the  first  story  and  in¬ 
vite  comment,  if  you  wish,  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  child  in  the  illustration.  Then 
read  the  story  and  go  on  immediately  to 
the  second  one. 

When  both  narratives  have  been  read, 
let  various  children  tell  which  they  liked 
better  and  why  they  preferred  the  ones 
they  did.  Bring  out  that  the  story  about 
the  tree  tells  everything  of  interest  to  the 
listener  and  the  other  story  has  left  some¬ 
thing  out— where  the  cat  and  kittens  were 
found.  If  children  do  not  mention  this 
spontaneously,  ask  what  the  second 
story  needs  to  make  it  better  or  whether 
it  leaves  out  something  children  would 
like  to  know. 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  two 
stories  on  page  93,  inviting  children  to 
state  their  preferences  between  the  pair 
and  letting  them  explain,  if  they  can,  on 
what  the  preferences  are  based.  The 
defect  in  the  story  about  the  rabbit  (the 
failure  to  explain  how  its  problem  was 
solved)  should  be  spotted  easily.  If  pupils 
do  not  see  it  for  themselves,  ask  whether 
the  story  tells  how  the  rabbit  was  helped 
and  remark  that  the  story  ends  before  it 
tells  what  should  be  an  interesting  part. 


Writing  Stories 

A  good  story  usually  tells  all  you 
want  to  know.  Which  of  these  stories 
don't  tell  enough? 

The  Tree 

Every  day  when  I  go  to  school  I 
pass  a  big  old  tree  that  leans.  I  run 
up  the  trunk  as  far  as  I  can  and  then  I 
run  down.  One  day  something  happened. 
I  crashed  down.  It  felt  as  if  the  tree 
hit  me.  I  got  a  bump  on  my  head  and 
a  scrape  on  my  cheek.  But  I  still  run 
up  the  tree  every  day. 

The  Lost  Cat  and  Kitten 

One  morning  there  were  funny  mewing 
sounds  in  our  kitchen.  Our  cat  had  three 
kittens.  They  were  so  cute,  but  my 
mother  said  we  must  not  touch  them  until 
they  were  bigger. 

One  day  the  cat  disappeared  with  one 
of  the  kittens.  We  looked  and  looked  and 
looked  all  over  the  house.  No  cat  and 
no  kitten.  At  last  we  found  them. 
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Sandy's  Umbrella 


One  day  Sandy  found  an  umbrella 
with  a  hole  in  if.  She  liked  fo  look 
through  the  hole  in  the  umbrella  when 
she  was  out  walking,  but  when  it  rained 
she  got  wet. 

Sandy's  mother  gave  her  some  plastic. 
Together  they  sewed  it  over  the  hole. 

Now  Sandy  has  an  umbrella  with  a  window 
in  it. 


The  Giant 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  giant 
rabbit  one  hundred  feet  high.  He  was 
so  tall  he  couldn't  reach  down  and  nibble 
grass.  He  had  to  eat  the  tops  of  trees 
and  that  gave  him  a  stomach  ache. 

One  day  he  was  walking  along  and 
holding  his  stomach.  He  met  a  boy  and 
girl.  They  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  told  them. 

"We'll  help  you,"  the  boy  and  girl 
said.  And  so  they  did. 


You  tell  a  story. 
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Invite  ideas  from  the  group  on  how 
the  stories  of  the  cat  and  the  overgrown 
rabbit  might  be  finished.  (Or  limit  dis¬ 
cussion  to  an  ending  for  the  rabbit  story, 
and  let  each  child  draw  a  picture  of  his 
own  idea  of  where  the  cat  and  kitten  were 
finally  discovered.) 

Although  children  can  be  ingenious 
in  the  solution  of  imaginary  problems, 
they  sometimes  need  a  suggestion  on 
which  they  can  elaborate.  If  they  need 
help,  start  them  off  by  asking  whether  a 
helicopter  could  help  the  rabbit  (or  a 
crane  or  a  long  rope  and  a  basket)  or 
what  extremely  unusual  place  a  cat  might 
take  a  kitten— in  the  cat-food  cupboard, 
perhaps,  or  inside  a  pillowslip  on  a  downy 
pillow. 

As  a  follow-up  to  the  lesson,  encour¬ 
age  children  to  tell  experiences  of  their 
own.  Or  let  them  pool  their  creative  re¬ 
sources  and  together  make  up  a  brand- 
new  story,  never  told  or  written  before. 

EXTENSION 

Although  trips  and  excursions  are  valu¬ 
able  in  extending  experience,  youngsters 
often  seem  to  have  disappointingly  little 
to  tell  about  them  when  they  are  over. 
Perhaps  there  is  too  much  to  observe  and 
remember,  and  in  the  child’s  effort  to 
organize  impressions  telling  becomes  an 
exercise  in  itemizing.  Sometimes  it  is 
more  valuable  to  help  children  focus  on 
something  small  and  to  raise  and  an¬ 
swer  questions  about  it. 

Try  to  find  or  bring  something  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  classroom  for  studying  as  a 
preliminary  to  reporting  or  storytelling. 
Or  draw  children’s  attention  to  an  animal 
on  the  playground,  suggesting  that  they 
inspect  it  closely.  A  caterpillar,  a  pigeon 
strutting  on  a  windowsill,  a  squirrel  that 
comes  for  handouts  on  a  school  walk,  the 
spinning  of  a  spider  web,  or  an  ant  colony 
are  all  good  subjects  for  observation,  for 
collective  factual  reporting  on  chart  or 
board,  and  for  take-off  into  personifi¬ 
cation  or  fantasy. 
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PAGES  94-95 


EMPHASIS 

Ears  become  attuned  to  correct  use  of 
future  and  past  tenses  of  irregular  verbs 
{blow,  fall,  catch,  eat,  sit,  and  drink)  as 
youngsters  differentiate  acts  that  will 
take  place  in  the  future  and  those  that 
took  place  in  the  past,  and  use  the  appro¬ 
priate  tenses  in  answering  questions. 


EXPLANATION 

After  children  have  a  few  seconds  to 
look  at  the  page,  direct  attention  to  the 
first  picture.  Ask  a  volunteer  to  read  aloud 
the  question  under  it,  and  suggest  that 
the  next  picture  will  help  answer  the 
question. 

Then  have  a  child  read  and  answer 
the  second  question  about  the  same  boy. 
If  a  child  uses  blowed  instead  of  blew, 
write  blow  on  the  board  and  beneath  it 
blew.  Ask  him  to  use  the  word  blew  to  te\\ 
what  the  boy  did  to  the  horn. 

Continue  with  the  paired  pictures  in 
a  similar  way,  stressing  the  use  of  the 
past-tense  forms  fell,  caught,  ate,  sat,  and 
drank.  Afterward,  have  pupils  make  sen¬ 
tences  about  subjects  of  their  own  choice 
that  tell  about  someone  who  blew,  caught, 
ate,  or  drank  something,  or  who  fell  or 
sat  on  something. 


Answer  the  Questions 


What  will  he  do? 


What  did  he  do? 


What  will  she  do? 


What  did  she  do? 


What  will  he  do? 
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What  did  he  do? 
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What  will  Rip  do? 


What  did  Rip  do? 


EXTENSION 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  board 

and  ask  youngsters  to  pick  from  them  to 

complete  sentences. 

run  sit  go  come  get  sleep 

ran  sat  went  came  got  slept 

fall  eat  drink  fly  see  meet 

fell  ate  drank  flew  saw  met 

You  could  use  these  sentences: 

1.  Humpty  Dumpty  {sat)  on  the  wall. 

2.  Humpty  Dumpty  (fell)  from  the  wall. 

3.  Jack  and  Jill  {went)  up  the  hill,  and 
{got)  a  pail  of  water.  Jack  {fell)  down. 

4.  Miss  Muffet  {sat)  on  a  tuffet  and  {ate) 
her  curds  and  whey. 

5.  A  spider  {came)  and  {sat)  beside  her. 

6.  Ferdinand  {sat,  but  accept  saw)  and 
smelled  the  pretty  flowers. 

7.  Snow  White  {slept)  on  a  little  bed  for 
a  long,  long  time. 

8.  Goldilocks  {sat)  in  the  little  bear’s 
chair.  She  {sat)  in  the  middle-sized 
bear’s  chair.  She  {sat)  in  the  big 
bear’s  chair. 

9.  Andy  {went)  to  the  library  to  get  a 
book.  He  {sat)  down  and  read  all 
through  supper. 

10.  Andy  {came-,  accept  got)  to  a  turn  in 
the  road  and  {saw)  a  lion!  Andy  and 
the  lion  {ran)  around  and  around  a 
rock.  When  Andy  {ran)  one  way,  there 
was  the  lion.  When  the  lion  {ran)  the 
other  way,  there  was  Andy. 

11.  Thumbelina  {ate)  her  food  from 
flowers.  She  {drank)  dew  for  water. 
She  {sat)  on  the  back  of  a  bird  and 
{flew)  away. 

12.  Cinderella’s  fairy  godmother  {came). 
Then  Cinderella  {went)  to  the  ball. 

13.  The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff  {ran)  over 
the  bridge.  They  (met;  accept  saw) 
the  old  Troll. 
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PAGE  96 

EMPHASIS 

An  interesting  situation,  with  more  than 
one  kind  of  suspense,  invites  discussion, 
observation,  inference,  perception  of 
cause-effect  relationships,  and  invention 
of  a  story. 

EXPLANATION 

The  first  two  sentences  on  page  96  direct 
attention  to  the  focal  point  of  interest  and 
call  for  observation  of  related  details.  If 
children  do  not  respond  spontaneously, 
use  such  questions  as  these  to  guide 
observation: 

®  How  is  the  boy  on  the  rope  supporting 
himself?  [by  sitting  on  a  knot  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  rope  with  his  hands] 

•  Why  does  he  have  his  feet  crossed?  [If 
his  hands  slip  he  can  hold  on  with  his 
legs.] 

•  How  can  you  tell  the  rope  is  swinging? 
[The  bottom  is  nearer  the  tree  than 
the  top.] 

•  Why  is  the  boy  looking  down?  [He 
seems  to  be  talking  to  the  other  boys.] 

•  What  is  the  bigger  boy  on  the  ground 
doing?  [He  may  be  putting  up  the 
ladder  or  he  may  be  taking  it  away;  he 
may  be  helping  the  boy  on  the  rope 
or  he  may  be  leaving  him  stranded.] 

•  Where  is  the  top  end  of  the  rope?  [tied 
to  a  branch  of  the  tree] 

•  Why  is  the  knotted  end  so  far  from  the 
ground?  [Perhaps  the  rope  was  once 
longer,  but  broke;  or  perhaps  someone 
purposely  cut  it  so  that  children 
couldn’t  reach  it  and  swing  from  it.] 

•  How  do  you  think  the  boy  got  on  the 
rope?  [He  may  have  climbed  the  lad¬ 
der  and  pulled  the  rope  toward  him 
with  a  curved  stick,  or  he  may  have 
climbed  up  the  tree  and  slid  down 
the  rope.] 

•  Does  he  seem  glad  to  see  the  other 
boys?  [He  is  smiling  and  maybe  he 
is  glad.] 

•  How  can  he  get  down? 

•  Do  you  think  he  should  have  climbed 
onto  the  rope? 


Let  children  discuss  in  their  own 
terms  some  of  the  hazards  of  this  kind 
of  fascinating  mischief.  After  discussion, 
propose  that  the  class  make  up  a  story 
about  the  picture,  naming  the  three  char¬ 
acters,  starting  the  story  before  the 
situation  in  the  picture,  and  telling  what 
happened  next.  This  may  be  an  individual 
or  a  group  exercise. 


Photograph  by  Arnold  Zann 
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Look 

and 

Think 

Is  somebody 
in  trouble? 

Tell  what  is 
happening  now. 

What  do  you 
think  happened 
before? 

What  will 
happen  next? 
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PAGES  98-99 


EMPHASIS 

This  entertaining  narrative  poem  con¬ 
cerns  a  modern  mechanical  device  that 
rebels  from  its  treadmill  existence— a 
story  pattern  which  children  can  adapt 
to  subjects  of  their  own  choosing. 

EXPLANATION 

Ask  children  whether  they  have  seen 
buildings  similar  to  the  ones  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  and,  if  so,  where  they  have  seen 
them.  Ask  how  people  reach  the  upper 
floors  of  high  buildings.  Then  point  out 
the  houselike  structure  on  one  of  the 
roofs  and  let  pupils  identify  it  if  they  can. 
If  they  cannot,  tell  them  it  is  a  penthouse, 
a  home  on  the  roof  of  a  tall  building.  Ex¬ 
plain  that  a  penthouse  often  has  an  out¬ 
door  garden,  patio,  or  sundeck,  and  that 
the  view  can  be  spectacular.  Such  a 
home  is  considered  a  very  grand  place  to 
live  in  a  city,  and  one  is  mentioned  in  the 
poem  on  these  pages.  (Another  kind  of 
penthouse  is  a  roof  structure  that  covers 
an  elevator  shaft,  but  that  is  not  the  vari¬ 
ety  mentioned.) 

Introduce  the  poem  by  title,  telling 
pupils  that  ballad  is  a  kind  of  song,  one 
that  tells  a  story,  and  that  this  “modern 
ballad’’  is  about  “The  Ups  and  Downs  of 
the  Elevator  Car.”  Then  invite  youngsters 
to  read  along  silently  as  they  listen. 

When  children  have  heard  the  poem, 
prepare  them  for  recognizing  its  basic 
narrative  structure.  Do  this  by  first  leading 
them  to  relish  some  of  the  poem’s  detail. 
Ask 

•  What  were  the  elevator  car’s  com¬ 
plaints?  [the  buzzer,  or  bell,  gave  it  a 
headache;  the  shaft  had  a  draft  (or  an 
unpleasant  breeze  ran  through  the 
space  in  which  the  car  ran  up  and 
down);  the  up-and-down  motion  made 
it  carsick] 

•  Was  the  elevator  man  sympathetic  or 
unsympathetic?  [or  Did  he  feel  sorry 
for  the  car  or  not?  ]  How  do  you  know? 

•  What  did  the  elevator  car  start  doing 
after  it  “frowned  an  ugly  frown”?  [Have 
pupils  find  the  up-and-down  line  that 
describes  the  car’s  contrariness.] 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  1 


A  Modern  Ballad 

The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Elevator  Car 

by  Caroline  D.  Emerson 

The  elevator  car  in  the  elevator  shaft. 

Complained  of  the  buzzer,  complained  of  the  draft. 

It  said  it  felt  carsick  as  it  rose  and  fell. 

It  said  it  had  a  headache  from  the  ringing  of  the  bell. 

"There  is  spring  in  the  air,"  sighed  the  elevator  car. 

Said  the  elevator  man,  "You  are  well-off  where  you  are." 
The  car  paid  no  attention  but  it  frowned  an  ugly  frown 

when 

up  it 

going  should 

started  be 

it  going 

And  down. 


Down  flashed  the  signal,  but  up  went  the  car. 

The  elevator  man  cried,  "You  are  going  much  too  far!" 

Said  the  elevator  car,  'Tm  doing  no  such  thing. 

I'm  through  with  buzzers  buzzing.  I'm  looking  for  the  spring!" 

Then  the  elevator  man  began  to  shout  and  call 
And  all  the  people  came  running  through  the  hall. 

The  elevator  man  began  to  call  and  shout. 

"The  car  won't  stop!  Let  me  out!  Let  me  out!" 

qq  "A  Modern  Ballad— The  Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Elevator  Car"  by  Caroline  D.  Emerson  copyright  1936, 

/O  copyright  renewed  1964  by  Story  Parade.  Inc.,  reprinted  by  permission  of  Western  Publishing  Com¬ 

pany.  Inc. 
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•  Why  did  the  elevator  car  want  to  leave 
its  shaft?  [to  find  spring] 

•  In  the  sixth  stanza,  the  poet  talks 
about  nobody  and  everybody.  What 
does  she  say  about  them? 

•  What  do  you  think  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  car? 


On  went  the  car  past  the  penthouse  door. 

On  went  the  car  up  one  flight  more. 

On  went  the  elevator  till  it  came  to  the  top. 
On  went  the  elevator,  and  it  would  not  stop! 


Right  through  the  roof  went  the  man  and  the  car. 
And  nobody  knows  where  the  two  of  them  are! 
(Nobody  knows  but  everyone  cares, 

Wearily,  drearily  climbing  the  stairs!) 


Now  on  a  summer  evening  when  you  see  a  shooting  star 
Fly  through  the  air,  perhaps  it  [s — that  elevator  car! 


Suggest  that  in  devising  answers  to  the 
last  question,  children  think  about  what 
the  car  was  searching  for.  With  encour¬ 
agement,  they  might  come  up  with  an 
idea,  for  example,  that  the  elevator  was  in 
some  woods.  It  was  no  longer  running  up 
and  down,  but  sitting  perfectly  still — 
perhaps  in  a  bed  of  violets— listening  to 
birds  instead  of  buzzers,  enjoying  a  gentle 
spring  breeze  instead  of  shivering  in  a 
draft,  and  so  on. 

Let  youngsters  listen  once  more  to  the 
poem  in  its  entirety.  Then  point  out  that 
basically  the  poem  concerns  a  mechan¬ 
ical  device  that  has  many  complaints 
about  its  usual  activities  and  that  sud¬ 
denly  behaves  in  a  most  unusual  way. 
Invite  boys  and  girls  to  think  what  com¬ 
plaints  another  mechanical  device  might 
have— say,  a  washing  machine— and 
what  change  it  might  wish  for.  List  pupils’ 
ideas  on  the  board  in  the  following  fash¬ 
ion: 

1.  Dampness  is  causing  sneezing  or 
colds. 

2.  Constant  cleaning  of  clothes  is  tiring 
the  machine. 

3.  The  swish-swash  action  is  making  it 
stiff  in  its  joints  (or  dizzy). 

4.  The  launderer  kicks  the  machine 
whenever  it  is  in  need  of  repair. 

Then  ask,  “How  could  the  washing 

machine  rebel  and  suddenly  change  its 
actions?  [One  way  would  be  to  let  the 
water  run  out  and  to  toss  the  laundry  in 
every  direction,  watching  the  launderer 
run  all  about  retrieving  it.]  What  might  the 
washing  machine  wish  for?  [a  vacation  in 
a  quiet,  dry  climate,  perhaps]” 

Let  the  class  compose  a  story  about 
the  washing  machine  (or  whatever  the 
device  was).  Help  children  tell  it  in  a  per¬ 
sonified  way. 

You  may  want  to  reserve  the  final  sug¬ 
gestion  for  another  day  to  allow  pupils 
plenty  of  time  to  think  and  write.  Invite 
each  child  to  write  a  similar  tale  about 
another  device  or  object.  Suggest  as  pos¬ 
sible  topics  a  fire  truck,  lawn  mower, 
broom,  water  faucet,  clock,  can  opener, 
pencil  sharpener,  stove,  air  conditioner, 
rocking  chair,  vacuum  cleaner.  Later 
let  youngsters  read  their  fantasies  aloud. 
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PAGES  100-101 

EMPHASIS 

The  joy  of  springtime  inspires  the  ex¬ 
change  of  impressions  and  ideas  and  the 
creation  of  sensory  images. 

EXPLANATION 

If  your  pupils  live  in  an  area  where  all 
seasons  are  somewhat  similar,  let  them 
talk  about  aspects  of  their  surroundings 
that  delight  them  at  any  time  of  the  year. 
But  if  youngsters  have  experienced  the 
change  from  snow-and-ice,  boots-and- 
mittens  winter  to  spring,  have  them  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  reactions  that  springtime 
stimulates. 

You  might  begin  by  saying  that  all 
three  pictures  on  the  two  pages  were 
taken  in  one  season  of  the  year.  Can 
pupils  name  the  season?  How  can  they 
tell?  By  inspection,  children  can  notice 
that  some  trees  have  leaves,  while  others 
are  bare;  the  grass  is  green,  and  flowers 
are  springing  up  in  it;  one  girl  is  wearing 
a  sweater,  and  the  other  children  are 
coatless. 

Using  the  pictures  as  a  starting  point, 
lead  youngsters  into  recalling  images 
they  associate  with  spring.  Whenever 
prompting  is  needed,  provide  a  recollec¬ 
tion  of  your  own.  Afew  possible  responses 
are  given  in  brackets  below. 

•  How  can  ice-cream  cones  be  a  sign  of 
spring?  [Most  outdoor  vendors  do  not 
work  in  winter;  as  soon  as  the  weather 
becomes  warm,  the  popularity  of  this 
refreshment  increases.]  What  is  your 
favorite  flavor?  How  would  you  de¬ 
scribe  the  taste  of  ice  cream?  What  do 
you  like  about  the  cones? 

•  What  other  foods  do  you  eat  or  drink 
more  of  when  spring  arrives?  How  do 
they  taste? 

•  What  games  do  you  play  in  spring  that 
you  haven’t  played  all  winter?  [See 
that  pupils  do  not  overlook  jumping 
rope  and  the  expression  of  glee  on  the 
girl  in  the  picture.]  What  do  you  think 
is  the  reason  the  girl  is  so  happy?  What 
sort  of  games  do  you  enjoy  most? 


•  What  could  be  the  reason  why  the  girl 
in  the  lower  picture  [page  101]  is 
leaping  in  the  air?  Did  you  ever  feel 
so  happy  you  wanted  to  jump  about? 
When? 

•  What  sights  please  you  in  the  spring? 
[new  leaves,  new  grass,  spring  flowers, 
blossoms  on  trees,  birds  that  have 
spent  the  winter  elsewhere] 


How  Do  You  Know  It's  Spring? 


Spring  makes  me  feel  like  . 
In  spring  I  feel  as  gay  as  .  . 
In  spring  I  feel  as  peppy  as 
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•  Are  there  any  smells  you  enjoy  in 
spring?  [sweet  scent  of  flowers,  fresh 
smell  of  rain,  moist  smell  of  damp 
earth,  distinctive  smell  of  freshly  cut 
grass] 

•  What  sounds  of  spring  are  different 
from  sounds  you  hear  in  winter?  [bird 
songs,  splash  of  rain,  whirr  of  lawn 
mowers,  slap  of  jump  ropes,  snick  of 
roller  skates,  and  hum  of  bicycle  tires 
on  pavement] 


•  What  can  you  feel  in  the  spring? 

[prickle  of  grass,  caress  of  spring 

breeze,  warmth  of  sun] 

When  youngsters’  thoughts  seem  alive 
with  spring  images,  suggest  that  pupils 
copy  down  the  sentence  beginnings  on 
page  100  and  write  their  own  endings  for 
each  one.  If  starters  are  needed,  you 
might  say  that  spring  makes  you  feel  . . . 
like  a  balloon  freed  from  its  string  ...  as 
gay  as  a  spinning  top  ...  as  peppy  as 
a  bouncing  ball. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Take  children  on  a  stroll  through  a 
park  or  another  grassy,  tree-shaded  area. 
Encourage  them  to  state  their  responses 
to  what  they  see,  smell,  hear,  feel,  and, 
possibly,  taste. 

2.  For  independent  reading,  place 
Faces  by  Barbara  Brenner  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1970)  on  your  library  shelf  or 
table.  George  Ancona’s  photographs 
show  facial  expressions  evoked  by  the 
sensory  reactions  described  in  the  text 
and,  without  words,  point  up  the  simi¬ 
larities  of  all  people. 

Other  books  that  call  up  images  of 
the  seasons  include:  Marie  Hall  Ets’ 
Play  with  Me  (The  Viking  Press,  Inc., 
1955),  which  projects  feelings  of  spring; 
Moon  Jumpers,  written  by  Janice  Udry 
and  illustrated  by  Maurice  Sendak 
(Harper  &  Row,  Publishers,  Incorporated, 
1959),  which  conveys  the  spirit  of  a  sum¬ 
mer  night;  Sounds  of  a  Summer  Night, 
written  by  May  Garelick  and  illustrated 
by  Beni  Montresor  (William  R.  Scott,  Inc., 
1963);  Robert  McCloskey’s  Time  of 
Wonder  (The  Viking  Press,  Inc.,  1957), 
which  concerns  a  change  of  seasons. 

3.  Poems  in  Time  for  Poetry  that  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  very  receptive  to  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  lesson  include:  “Spring 
Rain’’  by  Marchette  Chute;  “Dandelions” 
by  Frances  M.  Frost;  “The  Kite”  by  Harry 
Behn;  “Robin’s  Song”  by  E.  L.  M.  King; 
“Different  Bicycles”  by  Dorothy  Baruch; 
“April  Rain  Song”  by  Langston  Hughes; 
“The  Balloon  Man”  by  Dorothy  Aldis. 
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PAGES  102-103 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  highlights  a  convention  of 
written  language  that  has  been  touched 
upon  in  earlier  lessons  and  that  is  known 
visually  to  children  through  reading— the 
use  of  quotation  marks  with  direct 
speech. 


EXPLANATION 

The  lesson  has  been  set  up  so  that  chil¬ 
dren  can  observe  and  conclude  induc¬ 
tively  that  quotation  marks  identify  which 
part  of  a  sentence  is  exactly  what  some¬ 
one  said. 

Read  the  introduction  and  the  anec¬ 
dote  (page  102)  to  or  with  the  class,  and 
have  pupils  answer  the  implied  question 
in  the  introduction.  Check  also  on  pupils’ 
understanding  of  the  word  commotion. 

After  dramatization  of  the  joke,  have 
youngsters  compare  the  written  joke  with 
the  acted-out  version  and  tell  what  was 
different.  (It  wasn’t  necessary  to  say  who 
said  what  because  the  speakers'  voices 
were  heard.) 


Punctuation 

Look  at  the  marks  before  and  after  the 
next  word — "Hello!"  Those  small  slant 
lines  are  quotation  marks. 

This  joke  shows  what  quotation  marks 
tell  a  reader. 


John  brought  four  friends  home  with 
him.  They  had  been  to  the  zoo. 

"These  boys  caused  an  awful  commotion 
at  the  zoo,  father,"  he  said. 

"Boys,  I  want  each  of  you  to  tell  me 
your  names  and  what  you  did  to  cause  the 
commotion,"  said  John's  father. 

"My  name  is  George,  and  I  threw  peanuts 
into  the  elephant  pen,"  said  the  first  boy. 

"My  name  is  Pete,  and  I  threw  peanuts 
into  the  elephant  pen,"  said  the  second  boy. 

"My  name  is  Dick,  and  I  threw  peanuts 
into  the  elephant  pen,"  said  the  third  boy. 

"My  name  is  Peanuts,"  said  the  fourth 
boy. 


Act  out  the  joke  as  if  it  were  a  play. 


From  Joke s.  Puns.  and  Riddles  by  David  Alton  Clark.  Copyright  1968  by  Ooub  today  &  Company.  Inc 

Reprinted  by  permission  <A  Doubleday  &  Company.  Inc. 
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Quotation  marks  have  been  left  out 
of  these  jokes.  Where  should  they  be? 

I  know  how  you  tell  if  an  elephant 
has  been  in  the  refrigerator,  said  Daffy. 

Tell  me,  said  Dilly. 

Look  for  his  footprints  in  the 
butter,  said  Daffy. 

Hr  .  r  ^ 

I  know  how  to  tell  when  there  is  an 
elephant  in  your  sandwich,  said  Dilly. 
Tell  me,  said  Daffy. 

When  the  sandwich  is  too  heavy  to 
lift,  said  Dilly. 

Denny's  father  gave  him  two  goldfish 
for  his  birthday. 

Take  good  care  of  them,  said  Denny's 
father. 

The  next  day  Denny's  father  said. 

Did  you  give  your  fish  fresh  water  today? 

They  haven't  finished  the  water  they 
got  yesterday,  said  Denny. 

f  rom  Jokes.  P 'em.  and  Oj  Dav.r:  Allen  C»»v  Copyright  \  1968  by  Doubleday  &  Company  Inr  I  03 
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Handle  the  jokes  on  page  103  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  abilities  of  the  group.  If  writing 
is  a  heavy  task,  children  can  punctuate 
one  or  more  jokes  that  have  been  written 
on  the  board  and  complete  the  remainder 
orally.  If  pupils  transcribe  easily,  let  each 
of  them  select  one  joke  to  copy  and  punc¬ 
tuate  with  quotation  marks. 

With  the  help  of  a  projector,  the  class 
could  check  papers  for  accuracy  of 
punctuation  and  neatness.  Block  out 
names  to  keep  papers  anonymous. 
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PAGES  104-105 


EMPHASIS 

Children  learn  that  too  much  repetition  of 
a  word  makes  a  dull  sound  and  that  syn¬ 
onyms  can  vary  the  tune  of  a  story  so  that 
it  is  more  meaningful  and  interesting  to 
the  listener. 


EXPLANATION 

Give  pupils  an  opportunity  to  perceive  for 
themselves  the  monotonous  effect  of  the 
repeated  nice  on  pages  104-105.  Read 
the  narrative  aloud  before  children  open 
their  books.  You  might  give  pupils  a  clue 
about  what  to  listen  for  by  saying,  “I’m 
going  to  read  a  story  about  something 
that  happened  at  the  zoo  one  day.  Listen 
carefully,  and  when  I  have  finished,  tell 
me  a  word  that  was  overworked  in  the 
story.” 

When  nice  is  pointed  out,  have  chil¬ 
dren  turn  to  pages  104-105  to  see  what 
they  can  do  to  improve  the  story.  Call 
attention  to  the  title  and  to  the  words 
(listed  on  the  left  side  of  both  pages) 
that  could  replace  the  tiresome  nice.  As 
the  class  selects  those  that  fit  satisfac¬ 
torily  into  a  given  context,  write  each 
selection  on  the  board.  To  facilitate 
selection,  synonyms  are  grouped  so  that 
those  appropriate  to  a  paragraph  are 
nearest  it. 

To  help  children  realize  how  words 
can  call  up  mental  pictures,  lead  them  to 
describe  details  of  a  few  images  evoked 
by  the  narrative.  Ask,  “How  did  you  pic¬ 
ture  the  tigers?  monkeys?  building?”  (For 
example,  the  tigers  might  be  yawning  or 
stretching  or  pacing  back  and  forth  in 
their  cages.  The  monkeys  might  be  teas¬ 
ing  each  other  or  mischievous.  The  “nice 
little  building”  could  be  a  little  red  brick 
building  or  a  little  pink  building  or  a  little 
building  covered  with  vines.) 

Conclude  the  exercise  by  rereading 
the  story  aloud  and  pausing  at  nice  for 
the  class  (or  an  individual)  to  chime  in 
with  a  synonym.  The  list  on  the  board  will 
help  youngsters  recall  their  selections. 


A  Weary  Word 

Which  words  can  be  used  instead  of 
nice  in  this  story? 


pretty 

gentle 

sunny 


One  day  Joe  went  to  the  zoo  with 
forty  boys  and  girls.  It  was  a  nice  day. 
A  nice  breeze  was  blowing.  The  flower 
beds  looked  very  nice. 
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The  boys  and  girls  walked  for  miles 


funny 

and  saw  dozens  of  animals.  Joe  thought 
all  the  animals  were  nice.  The  monkeys 

interesting 

were  nice.  The  tigers  were  nice.  It  was 
nice  to  watch  the  seals  dive  and  swim. 

handsome 

Joe  got  tired  and  lagged  behind  the 
group.  He  wished  he  could  have  a  nice 

entertaining 

sleep.  He  came  to  a  nice  little  building 
and  looked  in.  He  saw  a  room  full  of 

clean 

empty  cages.  The  floor  of  one  cage  was 
covered  with  nice  straw,  and  the  door 

restful 

was  open. 

Joe  climbed  into  the  cage.  He  was 

attractive 

having  a  nice  dream  when  he  heard 
someone  say,  "Be  careful.  This  animal 

pleasant 

is  dangerous." 

Joe  was  scared.  He  opened  his  eyes. 

exciting 

and  forty  children  laughed  at  him.  They 

said  Joe  had  given  fheir  trip  a  nice 
ending,  but  Joe  wasn'f  sure  he  agreed. 


EXTENSION 

1.  As  a  vocabulary-building  exercise,  en¬ 
courage  pupils  to  think  of  suitable  de¬ 
scriptive  words  that  might  be  used  in¬ 
stead  of  those  in  the  list.  The  day,  for 
example,  may  be  sunny,  cool,  beautiful, 
clear;  the  breeze  could  be  soft,  brisk, 
warm;  the  flowerbeds  could  be  gay  or 
bright  as  well  as  pretty. 

2.  Perhaps  the  class  can  think  of 
other  “weary  words,”  which  are  used  to 
describe  too  many  things.  Overly  popular 
phrases  vary  from  place  to  place  and 
time  to  time,  but  children  may  agree  that 
it  is  possible  to  hear  OK,  neat,  groovy,  or 
cool  (or  whatever  are  the  catchwords  in 
their  group)  too  many  times,  and  that 
none  of  these  words  really  tells  the  lis¬ 
tener  very  much  about  whatever  the  word 
describes. 
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PAGES  106-107 


EMPHASIS 

This  excerpt  from  a  delightful  nonsense 
poem  by  Polly  Cameron  provides  a  stim¬ 
ulus  to  imaginations  and  to  amusing  play 
with  language. 

EXPLANATION 

Before  children  listen  to  the  poem,  have 
them  infer  from  its  title  that  one  of  the 
characters  will  be  an  ant  and  that  the  /  of 
the  first  verse  could  be  that  ant.  (In  the 
book  from  which  these  stanzas  were  ex¬ 
cerpted,  a  small  ant  drawn  near  the  first 
line  establishes  this  identity.) 

When  the  poem  has  been  heard,  check 
on  how  well  the  action  implied  in  the 
rhymed  comments  has  been  understood. 
Ask 

•  What  caused  the  ant  to  rush  into  the 
kitchen? 

•  What  was  the  ant  doing  while  all  the 
things  in  the  kitchen  were  talking? 

If  youngsters  cannot  explain  that  the  ant 
tried  to  push  the  teapot  up  to  the  sink, 
but  failed,  suggest  that  they  listen  to  the 
poem  once  more,  paying  particularly 
close  attention  to  each  remark  that  fol¬ 
lows  “Push  her  up said  the  cup. 

To  clarify  word  meanings  unfamiliar 
to  the  class,  you  might  provide  simple 
definitions  and  let  children  name  the 
words.  First  list  the  words  on  the  board; 
these  will  probably  include  clatter,  spout, 
murmur,  artichoke,  trout,  fettle,  alas,  and 
exhausting.  Then  ask  the  following  ques¬ 
tions,  and  underline  the  appropriate 
words  as  the  class  responds. 

•  Which  of  these  words  are  the  names 
of  foods?  [trout,  a  fish;  artichoke,  a 
vegetablel 

•  Which  is  a  word  for  the  part  of  a  tea¬ 
pot  through  which  tea  is  poured? 
[spout]  What  else  has  a  spout?  [for 
example,  hose,  waterpipe,  teakettle, 
faucet] 

•  Which  is  a  soft,  low  sound?  [ murmur ] 
...  a  noisy  rattling  sound?  [clatter] 

•  Which  is  a  word  people  used  to  say 
when  they  were  sad?  [alas] 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  2 


Reprinted  by  permission  of  Coward- McCann.  Inc,  from  /  Can't  Said  the  Ant  by  Polly 
Copyright  V  1961  by  Polly  Cameron. 


A  Poem 


"I  Can't"  Said  the  Ant 

by  Polly  Cameron 


I  was  taking  a  walk 
When  I  heard  a  loud  clatter! 
I  rushed  into  the  kitchen 
To  see  what  was  the  matter. 


There  on  the  floor 
With  the  tea  pouring  out 
Was  a  cracked  teapot 
With  a  broken  spout. 


"Good  heavens!  What  happened. 
My  poor  Miss  Teapot?" 

She  rolled  over  and  murmured, 
"The  tea  was  too  hot." 


"What's  all  the  clatter?"  asked  the  platter 
"Teapot  fell,"  said  the  dinner  bell. 
"Teapot  broke,"  said  the  artichoke. 

"She  went  kerplop!"  said  the  mop. 

"Is  she  dead?"  asked  the  bread. 

"Just  a  break,"  said  the  steak. 

"Broke  her  spout,"  said  the  trout. 
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"A  fine  fettle,"  said  the  kettle. 
"Alas,"  said  the  glass. 

"What  a  life,"  said  the  knife. 

"Push  her  up,"  said  the  cup. 

"I  can't,"  said  the  ant. 

"You  can,"  said  the  pan. 

"You  must,"  said  the  crust. 

"Please  try,"  said  the  pie. 

"That's  the  way,"  said  the  tray. 
"That's  good!"  said  the  wood. 
"Higher,"  said  the  fire. 

'It's  a  breeze,"  said  the  cheese. 
"You've  gone  far,"  said  the  jar. 
"They  slid,"  said  the  lid. 

"How  exhausting,"  said  the  frosting. 
"Relax,"  said  the  ax. 

"Stop  and  think,"  said  the  sink. 


If  you  could  think  like  an  ant,  how 
would  you  rescue  the  teapot? 

Imagine  a  thermometer  has  fallen  to 
the  floor  of  your  room.  Make  rhymes 
like  those  in  the  poem  to  tell  what  other 
things  might  say.  Start  with  the  door, 
if  you  like. 
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•  Which  word  means  “very  tiring”? 
[exhausting] 

•  Which  word  means  “condition,”  or 
“state  of  health”  or  "well-being”? 
[fettle] 

Ask  the  question  about  fettle  last  so  that 
elimination  will  provide  the  answer.  Com¬ 
ment  that  anyone  in  “fine  fettle”  is  in 
fine  condition,  feeling  well.  Point  out  that 
people  sometimes  say  exactly  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  what  they  mean,  exclaiming,  for 
example,  “What  a  lovely  day!”  when  the 
weather  is  terrible.  How  is  that  like  the 
kettle’s  remark,  “A  fine  fettle”? 

When  pupils  “think  like  an  ant”  in 
devising  a  rescue  for  the  teapot,  the  com¬ 
ment  that  many  ants  might  succeed 
where  the  single  ant  failed  may  spur 
ideas. 

To  help  along  the  rhyming  exercise, 
write  on  the  board  a  list  of  objects  in  the 
classroom  and  let  pupils  provide  likely 
rhymes.  A  workable  list  ( desk  and  ther¬ 
mometer,  for  example,  are  difficult  to 
rhyme)  could  include  the  words  in  bold¬ 
face  below: 

door  -floor,  more,  sore 
seat -heat,  treat,  sheet 
chalk -talk,  walk 
eraser  -face  her,  place  her 
clock-roc/c,  knock,  tick-tock 
book -look,  shook 
light -sight,  right,  tight 
Selecting  from  the  rhyming  words  above, 
children  could  invent  such  personified 
nonsense  as  “She  hit  the  floor,’’  said  the 
door/  “What  a  knock,”  said  the  clock/ 
“I  can't  look,”  said  the  book/  “I  can’t  face 
her,”  said  the  eraser/  “She'll  never  walk,” 
said  the  chalk/  “White  as  a  sheet,”  said 
the  seat/  “What  a  sight,”  said  the  light. 

EXTENSION 

If  Polly  Cameron’s  “I  Can’t”  Said  the  Ant 
(Coward-McCann,  Inc.,  1961)  is  in  your 
library,  let  children  hear  the  clever  rescue 
of  Miss  Teapot  as  described  in  the  rest  of 
the  poem.  The  two  spiders  and  the  army 
of  ants  who  succeed  in  the  rescue  are 
aided,  of  course,  by  the  advice  and  com¬ 
ments  of  the  kitchen  spectators. 
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PAGE  108 


EMPHASIS 

Children’s  discussion  centers  on  a  story 
about  a  boy  who  makes  his  “impossible 
dream”  come  true,  the  theme  of  which 
could  set  a  whimsical  example  for  achiev¬ 
ing  more  practical  ambitions. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  3 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  139-140 


EXPLANATION 

You  might  begin  the  lesson  by  asking, 
“Did  you  ever  wish  you  could  say,  ‘Presto 
chango,’  and  something  would  be  entirely 
different?  Perhaps  the  spinach  on  your 
plate  would  magically  disappear,  or  some 
chore  you  have  to  do,  like  the  dishes, 
would  somehow  get  done  without  your 
help.” 

Let  pupils  tell  about  something  they 
would  like  to  have  appear,  disappear,  or 
otherwise  be  different.  Then  introduce 
the  story  as  one  about  a  boy  named 
Georgie,  who  wanted  something  very 
much.  Suggest  that  children  listen  to  see 
how  Georgie  managed  to  make  his  wish 
come  true. 

When  youngsters  have  heard  the  story, 
let  them  explain  how  Georgie  managed 
to  get  a  “grandpa.”  They  should  recall 

•  what  the  old  man  was  doing  that  in¬ 
terested  Georgie, 

•  how  Georgie  wanted  to  spend  his 
birthday  dollar, 

•  what  Mrs.  McMath’s  agreement  with 
Georgie  was. 

Then  lead  pupils  to  infer  (if  they  have  not 
already)  that  the  new  relationship  was 
probably  mutually  happy.  Ask 

•  Do  you  think  Mrs.  McMath’s  father 
was  pleased  to  be  Georgie’s  ‘grand¬ 
pa’?  Why?  [One  reason  why  he  would 
like  the  arrangement  would  be  that  he 
had  someone  to  hear  his  sea  stories.] 
Have  pupils  recall  some  of  the  imagi¬ 
nary  grandpas  Georgie  had  dreamed 
about  and  the  probable  reasons  he  had 
for  thinking  each  would  be  nice  to  have. 
Then  ask  what  kind  of  grandpa  young¬ 
sters  would  choose  if  they  could  pick  an 
extra  one.  Let  each  child  tell  why  he’d 
particularly  like  that  kind. 

Point  out  that  Georgie  did  more  than 
just  dream  about  having  a  grandpa;  he 
actually  shopped  for  one  and  found 


Did  you  ever  want  something  very  much? 
How  did  you  try  to  get  it? 
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MATERIALS 

My  Second  Picture 
Dictionary 


Words  Describe 

Describe  one  of  fhe  birds  wall  enough 
for  fhe  class  fo  know  which  bird  you're 
talking  about. 

Do  you  know  your  state  bird?  What  is  it? 
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someone  he  really  liked.  Direct  attention 
to  the  two  questions  on  page  108.  and 
have  children  either  write  or  discuss 
their  answers.  Suggest  that,  if  they  did 
not  try  to  get  their  wishes,  they  tell  how 
they  might  have  tried  to  get  them. 

Encourage  the  class  to  evaluate  and 
comment  upon  the  methods  of  wish  ful¬ 
fillment  used  (or  proposed)  by  each 
pupil. 

EXTENSION 

1 .  Read  aloud  other  stories  in  which  con¬ 
ditions  or  attitudes  change  due  to  some¬ 
one’s  courage,  enterprise,  or  even  the 
realization  of  his  own  deficiencies.  Let 
the  class  discuss  the  themes.  A  few  books 
along  these  lines  are:  Nothing  to  Do  by 
Russell  Hoban  (Harper  &  Row,  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Incorporated,  1964);  There’s 
Nothing  to  Do,  So  Let  Me  Be  You  by  Jean 
Horton  Berg  (The  Westminster  Press, 
1966);  The  Bad  Island  by  William  Steig 
(Windmill  Books,  Inc.,  1969);  The  Story 
of  Taou  by  Robert  Vavra  (The  Dial 
Press,  Inc.,  1969). 

2.  Let  children  read  independently  a 
few  books  about  family  relationships. 
Grandfather  and  I,  written  by  Helen  E. 
Buckley  and  illustrated  by  Paul  Galdone, 
presents  a  warm  picture  of  the  special 
relationship  of  a  boy  and  his  grandfather 
within  the  family  circle.  Similar  books 
by  the  same  author  and  illustrator  in¬ 
clude  Grandmother  and  I,  about  a  small 
girl  and  her  grandmother,  and  My  Sister 
and  I  (Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Inc., 
1959,  1961,  and  1963,  respectively). 


PAGE  109 

EMPHASIS 

In  discussing  the  appearance  of  various 
birds,  pupils  practice  selecting  distin¬ 
guishing  detailsthat  will  lend  preciseness 
to  their  descriptions. 


EXPLANATION 

Discuss  with  children  what  they  might 
point  out  if  they  were  describing  a  bird. 
If  they  do  not  mention  general  charac- 
109  teristics,  bring  the  following  ones  to  their 


attention:  color,  markings  (such  as 
stripes,  streaks,  speckles,  patches  of 
color,  and  the  like),  size  (perhaps  com¬ 
pared  to  a  sparrow,  robin,  or  pigeon 
—and,  for  larger  birds,  to  a  chicken  or 
turkey;  suggest  birds  that  are  most  fa¬ 
miliar  to  pupils).  Then  introduce  such 
descriptive  words  as  fluffy,  sleek,  plump, 
slender,  tilted,  curved,  hooked,  sharp, 
blunt;  and  such  distinctive  body  struc¬ 
tures  as  crest,  comb,  wattles,  pouch, 
webbed  feet,  swallow  tail,  tuft,  and  ruff. 

When  boys  and  girls  inspect  the  birds 
on  page  109,  tell  them  that  bird  3  (gold¬ 
finch)  is  the  tiniest  one  on  the  page,  that 
birds  1,  5,  and  8  (Hawaiian  goose,  Rhode 
Island  red,  and  brown  pelican)  are  the 
largest,  and  that  the  differences  in  sizes 
from  the  smallest  to  largest  are  much 
greater  than  appear  on  the  page.  (Relative 
sizes  are  not  true  because  of  space  lim¬ 
itations  in  depicting  birds  of  such  dispa¬ 
rate  sizes  so  that  details  of  even  the  tini¬ 
est  can  easily  be  seen.  The  goldfinch,  for 
example,  is  about  one  half  as  long  as  the 
robin,  and  the  robin  is  almost  one  half  the 
length  of  the  road  runner.) 

Then  direct  attention  to  the  instruc¬ 
tion  beneath  the  picture.  Have  pupils  take 
turns  describing  a  bird  of  their  choice  and 
let  the  class  identify  it  (by  number  if  no 
one  knows  its  name).  When  a  child  has 
completed  his  description,  provide  the 
name  of  the  bird  whenever  the  class  can¬ 
not.  The  birds  pictured  are  the  more 
vividly  colored  males  and  are  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds: 

1.  Hawaiian  goose 

2.  bluebird  (unofficial  state  bird  of  New 
York;  the  mountain  bluebird,  official 
bird  of  Idaho  and  Nevada,  is  a  lighter 
blue  and  has  a  blue  breast) 

3.  goldfinch 

4.  scissor-tailed  flycatcher 

5.  Rhode  Island  red 

6.  robin 

7.  road  runner 

8.  brown  pelican 

9.  sea  gull 

10.  cardinal 

If  the  official  bird  of  the  state  in  which 
children  live  is  not  pictured  on  this  page, 
refer  them  to  My  Second  Picture  Dic¬ 
tionary.  They  will  find  the  bird’s  name  and 


its  picture  in  a  special  section  on  states. 
For  your  convenience,  these  birds  are: 
Alabama— yellowhammer;  Alaska— wil¬ 
low  ptarmigan;  Arizona— cactus  wren; 
Arkansas— mockingbird;  California— Cal- 


Did  you  ever  want  something  very  much? 
How  did  you  try  to  get  it? 


A  Story 

Georgie  Finds  a  Grandpa 
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ifornia  Valley  quail;  Colorado— lark  bun¬ 
ting;  Connecticut— robin;  Delaware— blue 
hen  chicken;  Florida— mockingbird; 
Georgia— brown  thrasher;  Hawaii—  Ha¬ 
waiian  goose;  Idaho— mountain  bluebird; 


Words  Describe 

Describe  one  of  the  birds  well  enough 
for  the  class  to  know  which  bird  you're 
talking  about. 

Do  you  know  your  state  bird?  What  is  it? 


Illinois— cardinal;  Indiana— cardinal; 
Iowa— goldfinch;  Kansas— western  mead¬ 
ow  lark;  Kentucky— cardinal;  Louisiana 
—brown  pelican;  Maine— chickadee; 
Maryland—  Baltimore  oriole;  Massachu¬ 
setts—  chickadee;  Michigan— robin;  Min¬ 
nesota—  loon;  Mississippi— mocking¬ 
bird;  Missouri— bluebird;  Montana- 
western  meadow  lark;  Nebraska— west¬ 
ern  meadow  lark;  Nevada— mountain 
bluebird;  New  Hampshire— purple  finch; 
New  Jersey— goldfinch;  New  Mexico— 
road  runner;  New  York— bluebird;  North 
Carolina— cardinal;  North  Dakota- 
western  meadow  lark;  Ohio— cardinal; 
Oklahoma— scissor-tai  led  flycatcher; 
Oregon— western  meadow  lark;  Penn¬ 
sylvania-rutted  grouse;  Rhode  Island— 
Rhode  Island  red;  South  Carolina— 
Carolina  wren;  South  Dakota— ring¬ 
necked  pheasant;  Tennessee— mock¬ 
ingbird;  Texas— mockingbird;  Utah— 
sea  gull;  Vermont—  hermit  thrush; 
Virginia— cardinal;  Washington— gold¬ 
finch;  West  Virginia— cardinal;  Wisconsin 
—robin;  Wyoming— meadow  lark. 

Children  should  know  that  state  birds 
are  ones  common  to  the  areas,  and 
should  be  interested  in  learning  that  at 
least  one  state  bird,  the  sea  gull  of  Utah, 
was  of  great  importance  to  its  area.  Over 
a  hundred  years  ago  (in  1848)  swarms  of 
grasshoppers  attacked  and  almost  ruined 
the  farmers’  crops,  but  sea  gulls  from 
Utah’s  largest  lake  (Great  Salt  Lake)  flew 
to  the  fields  and  ate  the  grasshoppers. 
Later  the  people  built  a  monument  to  the 
gulls  in  Salt  Lake  City,  the  state  capital. 

If  boys  and  girls  do  not  know  how  to 
spell  the  name  of  their  own  state,  teach 
them  now.  Remind  them  that  the  names 
of  all  states  begin  with  capital  letters. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  write  a  few  sentences 
about  the  official  bird  of  the  state  in  which 
they  live  or  were  born. 

If  pupils  do  not  have  My  Second  Pic¬ 
ture  Dictionary,  use  another  reference  to 
show  them  a  picture  of  their  state  bird. 
Most  of  the  encyclopedias  contain  many 
colored  illustrations  under  the  entry 
birds.  The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
shows  pictures  of  state  birds  under  the 
entries  of  the  state  names. 
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PAGES  110-111 


EMPHASIS 

What?  Where?  When?  and  Who?  are 
questions  a  youngster  should  answer  in 
writing  an  invitation  as  well  as  in  telling 
a  story.  In  this  lesson,  children  will  think 
up  ideas  for  special  kinds  of  parties  and 
then  create  their  own  invitations. 


MATERIALS 

Colored  paper 

Scissors 

Crayons 


EXPLANATION 

Before  books  are  opened,  talk  briefly 
about  parties  in  general.  What  kinds  of 
parties  have  pupils  been  to?  What  games 
do  they  like  to  play  at  parties?  Then  com¬ 
ment  that  on  pages  110-111  are  invita¬ 
tions  to  four  different  kinds  of  parties 
that  should  be  a  great  deal  of  fun.  Which 
of  these  would  children  most  like  to  be 
invited  to?  How  does  each  invitation  suit 
the  kind  of  party  it  is  for?  Read  and  dis¬ 
cuss  the  illustrated  invitations,  making 
children  aware  of  the  suitability  of  each 
design. 

Then  ask  why  the  questions  What? 
Where?  When?  Who?  are  listed  on  page 
110,  drawing  out  reasons  why  an  invita¬ 
tion  must  provide  this  information.  Let 
youngsters  look  again  at  the  invitations 
and  tell  how  each  answers  these  ques¬ 
tions.  Pupils  should  note  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  When?  calls  for  a  double-barreled 
answer,  which  includes  both  day  and 
hour.  You  might  also  ask  why  one  invita¬ 
tion  gives  the  time  as  noon  and  another 
as  12  noon.  Bring  out  that,  although 
12:00  would  probably  not  be  interpreted 
as  12  midnight,  the  noon  makes  the  time 
unmistakable. 


Writing 

Invitations 


What? 

Where? 

When? 

Who? 


You  are  invited  to 
a  wiener  roast 
at  1223  Drexel  Street 
Saturday  at  noon 


Judy  Johnson 


no 


What  kind  of  party 
would  you  like  to  have? 

Make  an  invitation 
for  it. 


1 1 


Next  encourage  discussion  of  the 
question,  ‘‘What  kind  of  party  would  you 
like  to  have?”  (page  111)  After  various 
possibilities  have  been  discussed  (for 
example,  Halloween  party,  Valentine 
party,  White  Elephant  party,  bon-voyage 
party,  picnic,  roller-skating  party),  provide 
colored  paper  and  scissors  and  invite 
each  child  to  make  an  invitation  for  a 
party  he  would  like  to  have.  List  What? 
Where?  When?  and  Who?  on  the  board  as 
a  reminder  of  what  should  be  included  in 
an  invitation. 

EXTENSION 

The  class  may  wish  to  plan  a  real  party 
—possibly  on  a  theme  related  to  some¬ 
thing  they  have  been  studying— and 
invite  their  parents  or  another  class  to 
the  festivities.  Children  will  enjoy  plan¬ 
ning  entertainment,  refreshments,  and 
decorations.  Class  or  individual  invita¬ 
tions  may  be  made. 


Ill 
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EMPHASIS 

In  this  lesson,  an  entertaining  and  un¬ 
usual  story  prompts  discussion.  The 
story  is  unusual  in  that  the  cause  of  its 
turning  point  is  left  a  mystery— to  be 
explained  by  listeners!  The  explanation 
leads  to  an  exchange  of  information 
about  and  attitudes  toward  superstitions. 
Actually  relics,  these  old  beliefs  are  a 
part  of  everyone’s  culture. 

EXPLANATION 

Inquire  whether  children  know  what  a 
groundhog,  or  woodchuck,  is.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  explain  that  the  furry  animal  re¬ 
sembles  an  extra-large  squirrel,  lives 
underground,  and  sleeps  all  winter.  Then 
have  pupils  listen  to  a  story  about  what 
two  groundhogs  did  when  they  awoke 
from  their  winter  sleep. 

The  story  ends  with  a  question.  Let 
children  try  to  answer  it.  If  necessary, 
give  hints.  The  second  of  February  is  a 
special  day.  Do  children  know  what  day 
it  is?  Have  they  heard  of  Groundhog  Day? 
What  happens  then? 

Supplement  whatever  youngsters  may 
know.  The  class  should  understand  that 
observance  of  the  day  stems  from  an  old 
belief.  On  February  2,  the  groundhog  was 
supposed  to  awaken  from  his  winter 
sleep  and  leave  his  burrow  to  investigate 
the  out-of-doors.  If  the  sun  was  shining, 
he  saw  his  shadow,  was  frightened,  and 
returned  to  his  hole.  [What  frightened 
Mr.  Groundhog?]  That  meant  there  would 
be  six  weeks  more  of  winter.  If  the  day 
was  cloudy,  he  did  not  see  his  shadow, 
and  he  remained  outside  for  a  while.  That 
meant  spring  was  on  the  way. 

Before  youngsters  turn  to  their  texts, 
you  might  ask  two  questions: 

•  Why  did  Mr.  Groundhog  think  that 
dripping  water  was  a  sign  of  spring? 
[Pupils,  especially  those  who  live 
where  there  is  no  snow,  may  not  real¬ 
ize  the  water  indicated  the  snow  was 
melting.] 

•  The  story  says  that  Mr.  Groundhog 
said  something  stubbornly.  In  what 
way  was  he  stubborn?  [in  insisting 
spring  had  arrived] 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  4 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  140-  141 


Let's  Listen 


Mr.  Groundhog  Turns  Around 


■  ■  v.  *'•  v. 
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Why  was  Mr.  Groundhog  shivering? 
Do  you  know  what  frightened  him? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  old  beliefs 
or  superstitions?  Tell  about  them. 


112 


Next  draw  attention  to  the  illustration 
and  questions  on  page  112.  The  first 
question  could  have  two  answers:  (1) 
Mr.  Groundhog  was  chilly,  and  (2)  he 
was  frightened.  The  answer  to  the  second 
question  will  by  this  time  be  obvious.  The 
third  leads  to  discussion. 

Because  Americans  have  many 
ethnic  backgrounds  (and  the  children  of 
a  single  classroom  can  also  come  from 
many  regional  backgrounds),  youngsters 


Look 

and 

Write 


Three  of  these 
children  seem  to 
be  planning  to  get 
something  out  of 
the  water.  What 
is  it?  How  can  it 
be  brought  to  land? 
Write  or  tell  a 
story  about  what 
happened. 


Photograph  by  Arnold  Zann 
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may  surprise  you  with  some  strange  su¬ 
perstitions  and  variations  of  familiarones. 

Common  superstitions  that  many 
people  respect,  even  today,  are  listed 
below.  If  they  are  not  volunteered,  see 
whether  boys  and  girls  have  heard  of 
them. 

Bad  Luck 

•  to  break  a  mirror 

•  to  walk  under  a  ladder 

•  to  have  a  black  cat  cross  one’s  path 

•  to  spill  salt 

•  to  hold  an  umbrella  over  one’s  head 
in  the  house  (or  to  open  an  umbrella 
in  the  house) 

•  to  step  on  a  sidewalk  crack  (Some 
jingles  go  “Step  on  a  crack  and  break 
your  back”  or  “. . .  break  your  mother’s 
back.”) 

Good  Luck 

•  to  find  a  four-leaf  clover 

•  to  find  a  penny 

•  to  see  the  new  moon  for  the  first  time 
over  one’s  left  shoulder 

•  to  carry  the  left  hind  foot  of  a  rabbit 

•  to  toss  a  pinch  of  salt  over  one’s  left 
shoulder  (if  salt  is  spilled) 

•  to  cross  one’s  fingers 

•  to  knock  on  wood 

Explain  that  the  last  three  "good  luck” 
superstitions  are  thought  of  more  as 
means  of  staving  off  bad  luck,  than  as 
ways  of  attracting  good  luck. 

Children  will  be  interested  in  two 
other  superstitions,  often  observed  by 
their  elders  and  peers.  If  these  have  not 
already  been  mentioned,  ask  why  some¬ 
one  might  sleep  with  a  piece  of  wedding 
cake  under  the  pillow  (to  dream  of  the 
person  he  or  she  will  marry)  and  why 
some  girls  refuse  to  take  a  last  piece  of 
food  (to  take  the  last  piece  means  the 
girl  will  be  an  old  maid). 

Explain  that  most  superstitions  grew 
from  beliefs  people  no  longer  have.  But 
the  superstitions  continue.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample,  certain  people  once  worshiped 
trees,  believing  that  spirits  lived  inside 
them.  To  call  for  help,  a  person  would 
knock  on  a  tree  to  get  the  spirit’s  atten¬ 
tion.  Today  people  do  not  worship  tree 
spirits,  but  many  still  knock  on  wood— 
any  piece  of  wood— to  drive  off  bad  luck. 
Finally,  ask  whether  youngsters  are 


afraid  of  what  might  happen  if  they  pay 
no  attention  to  superstitions  like  the  ones 
they  have  been  talking  about.  Do  not 
scoff  if  anyone  says  he  is  afraid,  for  the 
child  is  certainly  not  alone;  but  you  might 
suggest  that  such  fears  are  rather  like 
Mr.  Groundhog’s  being  afraid  of  his 
shadow. 


PAGE  1  13 

EMPHASIS 

A  subject  for  observation  and  inference 
and  for  the  invention  of  a  narrative  is 
provided  in  this  unposed  picture  of 
children  at  play. 

EXPLANATION 

Lead  children  into  observation  and  iden¬ 
tification  with  the  scene  by  commenting, 
“This  looks  like  an  interesting  place  to 
play,”  and  asking  these  questions: 

•  If  you  were  here,  how  many  different 
kinds  of  things  could  you  find  to  do? 
[Fishing,  climbing  the  tree,  wading, 
swimming,  digging  are  activities  likely 
to  be  suggested  by  details  in  the 
picture.] 

•  What  might  you  make  from  the  twigs, 
stones,  and  grasses  around  the  roots 
of  the  tree?  [In  typical  play,  all  of  these 
materials  are  useful  for  improvising 
miniature  cabins,  rafts,  fireplaces, 
and  boats,  or  in  such  games  of  marks¬ 
manship  as  tossing  a  stone  into  a 
hole  or  at  a  moving  target  in  the 
water,  or  skipping  a  stone  across  the 
water.] 


Let's  Listen 

Mr.  Groundhog  Turns  Around 


'  v» 


Why  was  Mr.  Groundhog  shivering? 
Do  you  know  what  frightened  him? 

Do  you  know  of  any  other  old  beliefs 
or  superstitions?  Tell  about  them. 
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Look 

and 

Write 


Three  of  these 
children  seem  to 
be  planning  to  get 
something  out  of 
the  water.  What 
is  it?  How  can  it 
be  brought  to  land? 
Write  or  tell  a 
story  about  what 
happened. 


Photograph  by  Arnold  Zann 


Explore  other  implications  of  the 
scene,  ones  more  physically  quiet. 
Comment,  “Suppose  you  didn’t  feel  like 
playing,  but  just  wanted  to  be  quiet  and 
look  around  to  see  what  you  could  see." 
Then  ask  such  questions  as  these: 

•  What  might  you  see  among  the  tall 
grasses?  [Bugs,  perhaps  a  four-leaf 
clover,  small  flowers,  stones  of  various 
shapes  and  colors  are  among  possi¬ 
bilities.] 

•  What  might  you  see  in  the  water  or  on 
it?  [fish,  frogs,  waterbugs  skimming 
the  surface,  dragonflies,  floating 
leaves,  old  can  or  two,  a  duck,  some¬ 
one  in  a  rowboat,  and  so  on] 

Then  discuss  the  focal  point  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  picture  and  develop  ideas 
for  a  story.  Let  pupils  know  that  there  are 
no  “right”  answers  to  these  questions, 
that  their  imaginations  may  play  with 
possibilities. 

•  Do  you  think  all  the  boys  and  the  girl 
in  the  picture  are  from  the  same  fam¬ 
ily  or  from  different  families? 

•  What  do  the  children  see  in  the  water? 
Do  you  think  the  ball  belonged  to  one 
of  them  and  rolled  away,  or  did  it  just 
come  floating  by? 

•  How  can  the  children  get  it  out  of  the 
water? 

•  How  can  the  boy  who  is  fishing  help 
get  it?  Why  do  you  think  he  will,  or 
will  not,  help?  What  do  you  think  he 
is  thinking  or  saying? 

•  What  will  the  children  do  with  the  ball 
if  they  get  it  from  the  water? 

Have  each  child  write  a  story  that 
tells  not  only  what  is  shown  in  the  picture, 
but  also  what  happened  before  and  what 
happened  afterward. 

Later  let  volunteers  read  what  they 
have  written. 
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PAGES  114-115 


EMPHASIS 

Pupils  react  to  rhythm  and  other  sounds 
in  two  poems,  and  then  interpret  the 
poems  in  simple  choral  arrangements. 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Bands  5  and  6 


EXPLANATION 

Ask  pupils  whether  any  of  them  has  ever 
taken  a  stick  and  run  it  across  the  pickets 
in  a  fence,  as  the  boys  in  the  picture  on 
page  1 14  are  doing.  What  sound  does  the 
stick  make?  (Suggest  click  if  it  is  not  one 
of  the  words  offered.) 

If  there  is  a  spoke-back  chair  in  the 
room,  run  a  ruler  across  the  spokes  to 
demonstrate  the  tapping  beat,  or  click. 
Then  tell  children  that  a  poem  has  been 
written  about  a  picket  fence,  and  play  the 
record  (Band  5)  or  read  the  poem  to  chil¬ 
dren.  If  you  read  it,  do  not  fight  the  danc¬ 
ing  rhythm  or  the  dominant  clicking 
sounds.  Read  it  as  a  chant— which  it  is. 

Immediately  after  the  reading,  ask, 
“What  did  you  notice  about  the  sounds  of 
the  poem?”  Accept  all  reasonable  an¬ 
swers— for  example:  It  sounds  like  a  stick 
on  the  fence;  It  clicks;  It’s  jumpy;  It’s 
jerky  . . .  gay  . . .  dancy. 

Tell  boys  and  girls  you  will  play  (or 
read)  the  poem  through  a  few  more  times 
and  they  should  join  in,  speaking  lightly, 
whenever  they  want  to.  Suggest  that  they 
try  to  catch  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  when 
they  speak  aloud.  Next  let  boys  and  girls 
take  turns,  as  indicated  by  the  brackets 
in  the  text,  reading  independently  with¬ 
out  accompaniment. 
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Grandfather  Frog 

by  Louise  Seaman  Bechtel 


girls 

boys 

girls 

boys 

girls 

solo 

boys 

all 


Fat  green  frog  sits  by  the  pond, 

Big  frog,  bull  frog,  grandfather  frog. 
Croak — croak — croak. 

Shuts  his  eye,  opens  his  eye. 

Rolls  his  eye,  winks  his  eye. 

Waiting  for 
A  liffle  fat  fly. 

Croak,  croak. 

I  go  walking  down  by  the  pond, 

I  want  to  see  the  big  green  frog, 

I  want  to  stare  right  into  his  eye. 
Rolling,  winking,  funny  old  eye. 

But  oh!  he  hears  me  coming  by.  « 
Croak — croak — 

SPLASH! 


‘Grandfather  frog'  by  Louise  Seaman  Bechtel  from  Another  Here  ana  Now  Story  Book  by  Lucy  Sprague 
Mitchell  Copynght  1937.  by  E.  P  Dutton  &  Co,  Inc  Renewal.  &  1965  by  Lucy  Sprague  Mitchell.  Re¬ 
printed  by  permission  of  E.  P  Dutton  &  Co.  Inc 
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Turn  pupils’  attention  to  “Grandfather 
Frog”  on  page  115.  Say  that  the  sounds 
in  this  poem  are  interesting  too— in  a 
different  way.  Play  Band  6  or  read  the 
poem,  saying  croak  in  croaking  tones  and 
giving  the  final  SPLASH  the  emphasis 
indicated  by  capitalization. 

Again  discuss  sound.  Ask  what,  if 
anything,  was  unusual  about  the  sound  of 
the  poem.  Most  pupils  will  have  enjoyed 
the  tone  diversity  of  the  croaks  and  of  the 
loud  climax. 

Suggest  that  pupils  listen  again  and 
then  imitate  Grandfather  Frog  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  poem.  Let  a  few  volunteers 
take  turns  with  imitations. 

Have  youngsters  listen  a  few  more 
times,  joining  in  on  the  croaks  and 
splashes. 

Finally  suggest  that  the  class  read 
the  poems  aloud  without  accompani¬ 
ment  and  as  directed  by  the  bracketed 
lines  in  pupils’  books.  If  the  class  has 
been  divided  according  to  voice  tones  for 
choral  work,  let  the  low-voiced  choir  read 
the  boys’  lines  and  the  high-voiced  choir 
read  the  girls’  lines.  Whenever  young¬ 
sters  do  not  speak  in  light,  clear  tones 
(croaks  can  be  exceptions),  stop  them 
and  have  them  alter  their  tones.  Help 
them  maintain  the  rhythm  by  conducting 
with  your  hand.  Children’s  delivery  will 
improve  with  practice,  but  the  main  ob¬ 
jective  should  always  be  enjoyment,  not 
perfection  of  performance. 

Later,  let  youngsters  try  other  arrange¬ 
ments— for  example,  by  speaking  “The 
pickety  fence  . . .”  two-lines-a-child;  or 
with  solos  reading  the  croaks  in  “Grand¬ 
father  Frog”  and  boys  and  girls  alter¬ 
nating  the  reading  of  other  segments  of 
the  poem.  Pupils  may  have  some  ideas  of 
their  own  on  vocal  treatments. 

EXTENSION 

Tape-record  children’s  choral  speaking, 
and  play  the  tape  for  their  enjoyment. 

Tape-recording  is  also  an  effective 
way  of  letting  youngsters  discover  defects 
in  their  speaking.  They  can  try  to  elimi¬ 
nate  these  defects  in  subsequent  tapings. 
Keep  in  mind,  however,  that  choral  speak¬ 
ing  should  be  an  exercise  in  pleasure 
rather  than  a  drill. 
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EMPHASIS 

The  open-end  stories  in  this  lesson  pro¬ 
mote  the  ability  to  pick  up  clues  in  a 
given  situation  and  to  invent  a  reasonable 
or  (depending  on  the  whim  of  the  inven¬ 
tor)  reasonably  whimsical  conclusion. 
Children  also  make  up  story  titles  and 
learn  how  to  capitalize  and  punctuate 
them. 


EXPLANATION 

Read  each  situation  aloud  and  let  various 
pupils  answer  the  question  that  follows 
each  one.  Encourage  the  class  to  com¬ 
ment  on  individual  responses  in  the  light 
of  given  details  in  each  situation.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  have  children  consider:  Are  the 
answers  reasonable  and  likely?  If  unlikely, 
are  they  at  all  believable?  If  unbelievable, 
are  they  enjoyable,  or  interesting  in  some 
way? 

If  someone  suggests,  for  example,  that 
Matt  saw  something  frightening  through 
the  knothole,  point  out  that  whatever  Matt 
saw  made  him  smile.  He  is  more  likely  to 
have  seen  a  magician  practicing  an  act,  a 
clown  training  two  dogs,  a  birthday  party 
he  had  forgotten  to  go  to,  children  having 
a  show— or  any  number  of  other  enjoy¬ 
able  sights. 

If  someone  proposes  an  elephant,  or 
elephantine  animal,  for  the  ending  of  the 
pet  story,  point  out  the  word  tiny  and  call 
for  another  conclusion  (though  it  might 
be  humorless  to  question  a  tiny  elephant). 


Stories  to  Finish 

One  day  Matt  was  kicking  a  can  along 
an  alley  between  high  wooden  fences.  He 
was  lonesome. 

The  can  rattled  against  one  of  the 
fences  and  Matt  went  over  to  give  it 
another  kick.  Then  he  noticed  the  fence 
had  a  hole  in  it  just  the  size  of  a  human 
eye.  Over  the  fence  came  sounds  of  music 
and  laughfer.  Matt  put  his  eye  to  the 
hole  and  smiled. 

What  do  you  think  he  saw? 

Liz  wanted  a  pet,  but  she  had  a 
problem.  Cats  made  her  father  sneeze. 
Her  mother  was  afraid  of  dogs.  Her 
sister  was  afraid  of  mice.  Her  brother 
objected  to  birds,  and  her  grandfather 
objected  to  fish.  Liz  herself  liked 
anything  that  moved. 

In  the  summer  Liz  went  to  camp. 
When  she  came  home  she  brought  a 
tiny  pet  with  her. 

What  was  the  pet? 

I  16 
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Katie  had  a  toothache,  but  she 
wouldn't  go  to  the  dentist.  Her  mother 
took  her  anyway,  but  Katie  wouldn't 
open  her  mouth. 

The  dentist  looked  at  Katie  kindly. 

Then  he  opened  a  drawer  and  showed 
her  something.  "Will  this  help?"  he  asked. 

What  do  you  think  he  gave  Katie? 

Tom  was  taking  a  slow  walk  past  the 
house  of  his  old  friend  Mr.  Dodge.  He 
was  hoping  Mr.  Dodge  would  invite  him 
in  for  some  root  beer,  and  that's  what 
happened. 

"I  need  your  advice,  Tom,"  said  Mr. 
Dodge.  "I'm  going  to  move  away,  and  I 
don't  know  what  to  do  with  my  old  car. 
It's  fifty  years  old  and  will  never  run 
again,  but  I  like  it.  I'd  like  to  give  it 
to  someone  who'd  like  it  as  much  as  I 
do.  Have  you  any  ideas?" 

Tom  sipped  his  root  beer  and  thought. 
Suddenly  he  had  the  greatest  idea  of  his 
entire  life. 

What  do  you  think  it  was? 

1 17 


You  may  also  want  to  ask  children 
what  word  lets  them  know  that  the  dentist 
showed  Katie  something  she  would  like 
{kindly). 

The  story  of  the  car  is  a  large  problem 
of  disposal  for  children  of  primary  age, 
but  should  be  well  within  their  powers  of 
imagination.  It  may  occur  to  some  chil¬ 
dren  that  an  old  car,  made  stationary  by 
age,  would  be  a  marvelous  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  playground.  (In  some  towns 
obsolete  fire  engines  have  found  their 
way  to  playgrounds  instead  of  to  junk¬ 
yards  and  have  become  happy  places  for 
climbing,  for  dramatic  play,  and  for  day¬ 
dreaming.)  Others  may  see  a  fifty-year- 
old  car  as  the  start  of  a  museum,  or  they 
may  visualize  restoration  of  the  engine  by 
a  clever  father  and  see  the  car  as  part  of 
a  parade,  race,  or  some  local  celebration. 

When  each  situation  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed,  call  for  suggestions  for  titles  for 
one  or  more  variations  of  each  tale.  Write 
them  on  the  board,  demonstrating  as  you 
do  so  the  convention  of  punctuating  a 
title-capitals  for  the  first  word  and  all 
“important”  words  and  no  end  punctua¬ 
tion  unless  the  title  is  a  question.  As 
examples  of  “unimportant”  words,  sug¬ 
gest  ones  like  the,  a,  an,  by,  and  for. 

EXTENSION 

If  all  the  stories  have— by  children’s 
choice— come  to  realistic  ends,  you  may 
want  to  return  to  them  in  another  lesson 
and  have  the  class  turn  them  into  fan¬ 
tasies.  This  time  emphasize  the  unlikely, 
but  interesting,  solutions. 
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PAGE  1  1  8 

EMPHASIS 

Simple  shapes  can  stimulate  creative 
thought  if  children  are  led  to  look  at  famil¬ 
iar  things  in  new  ways. 

EXPLANATION 

First  let  children  know  that  the  state¬ 
ments  they  are  invited  to  make  in  today’s 
lesson  will  have  no  “right”  and  “wrong” 
connotations.  Say  that  comments  will 
depend  upon  how  things  look  to  each 
child  and  that  ideas  will  differ,  just  as 
people’s  reactions  to  art,  music,  food, 
movies,  clothing,  and  the  like,  differ. 

Then  start  children  on  their  search 
for  Charlie  and  Mike.  If  pupils  falter,  sug¬ 
gest  that  everyone  pretend  for  a  moment 
he  is  Charlie,  the  cheerful,  and  then  angry 
Mike.  What  happened  to  pupils’  mouths 
when  they  expressed  these  emotions? 
Suggest  that  several  youngsters  go  to  the 
board  and  draw  the  lines  (one  curving  up¬ 
ward  at  the  corners,  the  other  curving 
downward)  that  make  them  think  of  each 
boy. 

Some  imaginative  children  may  not 
be  so  literal  in  the  interpretation  of 
Charlie  and  Mike.  For  example,  the  string 
of  circles,  like  effervescent  bubbles, 
might  express  the  cheerful  Charlie;  the 
comblike  straight  lines  might  represent 
the  bristling  Mike.  With  your  comments, 
make  every  child  pleased  with  his 
choices. 

Then  ask,  “What  do  some  of  the  other 
figures  on  this  page  make  you  think  of?” 

Discuss  the  remaining  shapes  only  as 
needed  to  lead  youngsters  to  concen¬ 
trate.  In  all  instances  see  what  children 
can  come  up  with  before  you  plant  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Referring  to  the  circle  within  the 
square,  you  might  ask  the  following: 

•  What  could  the  little  round  shape  in 
the  boxlike  structure  be? 

•  What  animal  could  be  hiding  (or  liv¬ 
ing)  in  the  box  with  the  hole? 

•  What  did  you  see  when  you  looked 
through  a  knothole  at  a  big  building 
being  constructed? 

•  How  did  you  feel  and  what  did  you  see 
when  you  went  through  a  tunnel? 


Images  of  the  circle  can  be  aroused 
by  the  following  questions: 

•  What  is  something  round  that  you  can 
hold  in  your  hands  or  play  with?  [ball, 
marbles,  yo-yo,  hoop,  wheel] 

•  What  is  round  that  is  good  to  eat? 
[plum,  cherry,  pea,  orange,  grape¬ 
fruit] 

•  What  has  a  round  face  and  tells  time? 
[clock,  watch] 
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•  What  is  round  that  is  very  big  and  is 
far,  far  away  in  space?  [moon,  sun, 
planets] 

•  What  can  you  see  on  a  city  street  that 
is  round?  [manhole  cover,  stop-and- 
go  signals,  tires,  wheels,  and  head¬ 
lights  on  cars] 

For  the  wavy  line,  you  might  ask: 

•  Do  you  see  a  line  that  makes  you 
think  of  a  snake?  What  else  does  it 


make  you  think  of?  [an  earthworm, 
an  eel,  a  wave,  a  ribbon] 

To  stir  up  ideas  about  the  comblike 
shape,  ask 

•  Do  you  see  any  shape  that  reminds 
you  of  something  you  use  on  your  hair? 

•  Which  shape  reminds  you  of  blades  of 
grass?  Could  something  similar  in 
shape  be  used  to  remove  leaves  from 
the  grass? 


Let's  Listen 

4 

7 

1 

5 

9 

6 
3 

Can  you  find  your  way? 

Can  you  remember  every  landmark? 

1 19 
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The  triangular  shape  can  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  rhythm  bands  and  also  with  a 
witch’s  hat,  teepee,  sail,  or  ice-cream 
cone. 

The  tear-shaped  figure  may  call  to 
mind  a  leaky  faucet,  a  light  bulb,  a  flower 
bulb,  experiences  with  an  onion. 

The  crescent  may  be  seen,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  as  a  waxing  moon  or  a  banana. 

Thinking  of  equipment  pupils  see  on 
playgrounds  will  help  them  with  the  see¬ 
saw  shape. 

The  curving  lines  that  converge  can 
be  looked  upon  as  the  antennae,  or 
feelers,  of  an  insect,  waving  blades  of 
grass,  or  a  bird  in  flight. 

The  rectangular  shape  with  the  ex¬ 
tended  handle  may  inspire  a  statement 
about  an  adventure  with  a  wagon,  fan, 
shovel,  spatula,  paddle,  all-day  sucker, 
ice-cream  bar,  or  popcorn  popper. 

The  nine  circles  may  be  looked  upon 
as  beans  or  marbles  for  a  game,  pellets 
of  clay,  or  the  teeth  marks  of  a  strange 
animal  found  in  a  half-eaten  apple. 

The  kite  or  shield  shape  may  be  asso¬ 
ciated  with  kites,  the  shields  of  knights  in 
storybooks,  or  even  plaques  won  as 
trophies  by  the  school. 

Ask  youngsters  to  write  a  sentence 
about  each  shape  (or  one  or  more  of  the 
shapes,  depending  on  abilities).  Let  in¬ 
dividuals  take  turns  reading  aloud  one 
of  their  comments.  Listeners  may  draw 
the  shape  they  think  the  writer  had  in 
mind. 

EXTENSION 

1.  Encourage  each  child  to  develop  one 
of  his  sentences  into  a  story.  (Let  young¬ 
sters  borrow  from  other  pupils’  state¬ 
ments,  if  they  prefer.)  Writing  a  group 
story  is  also  a  possibility. 


2.  Alter  the  basic  shapes  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  by  adding  lines  to  reproductions  on 
the  chalkboard.  For  example,  the  cres¬ 
cent  can  be  tilted  to  make  a  hammock, 
jump  rope,  canoe,  or  boatlike  dish.  With 
an  added  straight  line  the  comblike  shape 
can  become  a  ladder  or  a  railroad  track. 
An  angle  within  the  circular  shape  can 
suggest  a  pie  with  one  piece  cut  out; 
an  upright  line  piercing  the  center  of  the 
circle  produces  a  ring-toss  game;  two 
smaller  circular  shapes  and  a  curved  line 
within  it  create  a  face.  Easing  the  curves 
of  the  wavy  line  turns  it  into  a  slide  for  the 
playground  or  a  slope  for  toboggans  or 
skiis.  A  line  connecting  the  small  circles 
forms  a  necklace.  See  what  the  drawings 
suggest  to  the  class. 


PAGE  1  1  9 

EMPHASIS 

Children  practice  forming  visual  images 
and  making  relationships  (object  to  lo¬ 
cation)  while  listening.  This  involves  their 
placing  landmarks  along  a  T-shaped  road. 

EXPLANATION 

Books  must  remain  closed  during  the 
first  part  of  the  lesson.  First  ask  each 
pupil  to  number  from  1-9  on  a  piece  of 
paper. 

Then  remind  boys  and  girls  that  one 
way  to  remember  what  they  hear  is  to 
make  pictures  in  their  minds  of  whatever 
is  being  talked  about.  Suggest  that  they 
try  doing  just  that  with  today’s  lesson. 

Say,  “Suppose  you  are  going  to  visit 
someone  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  to 
his  house.  He  gives  you  directions  which 
you  want  to  remember.  Listen.”  Then  play 
the  recording  or  read  the  directions  on 
pages  141-142. 
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MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  7 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Pages  141-142 


Let's  Listen 


9 

6 

3 

Can  you  find  your  way? 

Can  you  remember  every  landmark? 

1 19 


Now  let  pupils  open  their  books  to 
page  119.  Say,  "This  T-shaped  diagram 
represents  the  road  your  friend  spoke  of. 
Look  at  the  numerals  on  the  diagram. 
Find  the  one  that  you  think  shows  the 
location  of  the  sign  that  hangs  over  the 
street.  Write  that  numeral  after  your 
number  1.” 

Give  youngsters  time  to  call  up  the 
images  they  have  made  and  to  decide 
which  diagram  numeral  is  correct.  Con¬ 
tinue  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requests: 

After  your  number  2,  write  the  dia¬ 
gram  numeral  that  shows  where  the 
hotel  is. 

Number  3.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
that  shows  where  your  friend’s  uncle 
lives. 

Number  4.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
that  shows  where  the  town  square  is. 
Number  5.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
for  the  gas  station. 

Number  6.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
for  Valley  Road. 

Number  7.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
for  the  library. 

Number  8.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
for  your  friend’s  house. 

Number  9.  Write  the  diagram  numeral 
that  shows  where  Mountain  Drive  is. 
Pupils  should  pair  these  numerals: 


1.  5 

4.  3 

7.  6 

2.  9 

5.  1 

8.  7 

3.  2 

6.  4 

9.  8 

Before  papers  are  checked,  you  might 
have  a  show  of  hands  on  who  remembers 
what  the  street  sign  says  when  a  person 
comes  from  the  town  square  to  the  fork 
in  the  road,  and  what  it  says  if  one  ap¬ 
proaches  the  square  from  the  fork.  Vol¬ 
unteers  can  provide  the  answers. 

Have  children  check  their  own  papers. 
Then  pupils  might  listen  to  the  directions 
again  to  see  whether  or  not  they  visual¬ 
ized  accurately. 


t 
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PAGES  120-121 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  provides  review  and  practice 
in  the  use  of  punctuation  marks  to  make 
meaning  clear.  Especially  emphasized 
are  the  use  of  quotation  marks  and  com¬ 
mas  that  set  off  direct  discourse,  periods, 
question  marks,  and  exclamation  marks. 
Children  also  talk  about  stories  and 
books  they  have  enjoyed. 


EXPLANATION 

Begin  by  reading  page  120  with  children. 
Then  ask  how  youngsters  can  tell,  from 
looking  at  the  text,  which  parts  of  the 
sentences  show  exactly  what  Gerald  and 
Deborah  said,  or  what  indicates  where 
Gerald  and  Deborah  start  and  stop  speak¬ 
ing.  (Quotation  marks  set  off  direct 
speech.)  Then  call  on  youngsters  to  read 
aloud  only  the  words  spoken  by  Gerald 
and  Deborah,  using  the  quotation  marks 
as  aids. 

Read  the  passage  on  page  120  again 
slowly.  Instruct  children  to  signal  you 
to  stop  by  holding  up  a  hand  whenever 
you  come  to  a  capital  letter  or  a  punctua¬ 
tion  mark  that  is  not  a  part  of  a  word  (like 
the  apostrophe  in  It's  or  Wouldn’t).  Ask 
for  the  reason  the  word  was  capitalized. 
(It  was  someone’s  name,  it  was  the  word  /, 
or  it  was  the  first  word  of  a  sentence.) 
Ask  for  the  name  of  each  punctuation 
mark  and  its  purpose.  Help  pupils  recall 
that  a  period  indicates  the  end  of  a  sen¬ 
tence  that  tells  and  that  a  question  mark 
indicates  the  end  of  a  sentence  that  asks. 
Introduce  youngsters  to  the  exclamation 
mark  if  it  is  unfamiliar  to  them. 

Explain  that  an  exclamation  mark  is 
used  when  the  writer  wants  to  indicate  a 
strong  feeling  like  surprise,  pain,  anger, 
fear,  or  excitement.  Ask  children  how 
they  think  Gerald  feels  when  he  says 
‘‘What  fun!”  ( enthusiastic  or  a  similar 
term)  Caution  children  against  overusing 
the  exclamation  mark  in  their  writing. 
Advise  them  to  use  it  only  when  they 
want  to  express  very  strong  feeling;  other¬ 
wise  it  loses  its  effectiveness. 


Gerald  and  Deborah  were  talking  about 
stories  they  liked. 

Gerald  said,  "I  like  the  story  about 
the  golden  goose  best.  It's  so  funny 
when  everyone  gets  stuck  to  the  goose." 

"I  liked  that  story  where  everything 
could  talk.  Wouldn't  it  be  strange  if 
the  stones  and  trees  and  animals  could 
talk?"  Deborah  asked. 

"What  fun!"  said  Gerald.  "I  wonder 
what  that  tree  outside  our  window 
would  tell  us." 
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What  are  these  punctuation  marks 
called? 


T  9  “  ” 

•  9  •  • 


Tell  which  punctuation  marks  belong 
in  the  following  sentences. 


Deborah  said  I  like  the  story  about 
the  wind  and  Mrs.  Poompersnitz 
Why  do  you  like  it  asked  Gerald 
It's  funny  the  way  the  wind  mixes 
everybody  up  Don't  you  agree  she  asked 
Yes  I  do  I  sure  would  like  a  goat 
like  the  one  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  had 
said  Gerald 


What  is  your  favorite  story  or  book? 
Tell  the  class  why  you  like  it. 
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Point  out  that  the  comma  is  used  in 
addition  to  the  quotation  mark,  to  separ¬ 
ate  Gerald  sa/dfrom  the  words  he  spoke. 
Why  isn’t  it  necessary  to  use  a  comma 
after  Deborah  asked  or  before  said 
Gerald?  Lead  children  to  note  that  the 
question  mark  and  exclamation  mark 
serve  that  purpose  in  these  two  sen¬ 
tences. 

Next  direct  attention  to  page  121. 
After  pupils  identify  each  of  the  punctua¬ 
tion  marks,  write  the  unpunctuated 
sentences  (those  on  white  background) 
on  the  board,  and  call  on  volunteers  to 
come  to  the  board  and  insert  the  proper 
punctuation.  Discuss  the  appropriate¬ 
ness  of  each  punctuation  mark  in  terms 
of  its  function  in  the  sentence. 

Finally,  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
lesson,  and  give  each  child  a  chance  to 
tell  a  little  about  a  story  he  has  enjoyed. 
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PAGES  122-123 


EMPHASIS 

This  lesson  may  seem  to  stimulate  purely 
entertaining  discussion,  but  it  requires 
each  child  to  state  a  preference  and  to 
support  his  choice  with  a  reason. 


EXPLANATION 

Although  many  American  children  have  a 
perception  of  car  design  that  sometimes 
confounds  their  elders  and  have  powers 
of  instant  recognition  of  the  cars  they 
know,  they  are  not  always  aware  of  the 
evolution  of  the  modern  automobile. 
Therefore,  discussion  might  begin  with 
children’s  ideas  of  what  an  “old”  car  is. 

Ask  whether  pupils  have  seen  old  cars 
as  well  as  new  ones,  and  what  the  oldest 
cars  they  have  seen  were  like.  Make  a 
distinction  for  the  class  between  (1)  old 
with  the  meaning  of  “discarded”  or  of  an 
age  approximating  that  of  a  child  in  the 
classroom  and  (2)  old  with  the  meaning 
of  an  age  that  goes  back  to  a  period  in 
automobile  history.  Introduce  the  word 
antique,  which  is  used  by  some  collectors 
to  indicate  early  models  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  automobile. 

Have  youngsters  point  out,  in  the  cars 
pictured  on  pages  122-123,  features 
which  are  different  from  modern  cars.  If 
necessary,  direct  attention  to  such  details 
as  these: 

•  wire  wheels  on  cars  1,  2,  4,  7 

•  spoke  wheels  on  cars  3,  5,  6,  8,  9 

•  wheels  on  car  2  are  moved  like  bi¬ 
cycles’  wheels 

•  running  boards  on  cars  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9 

•  no  lights  on  car  1 

•  side  lamps  on  car  3 

•  headlights  and  side  lamps  on  cars  5, 
6,  8,  9 

•  no  windshields  on  cars  1,  2,  7 

•  maneuverable  windshield  on  car  6 

•  right-hand  drive  on  car  3 

•  tiller  (in  driver’s  hand)  on  car  7  steers 
car  when  moved  from  side  to  side  and 
shifts  gears  when  moved  up  or  down 

•  outside  shifts  on  car  3 

•  open  front  and  closed  back  in  car  3 

•  rumble  seat  in  car  4 

•  jump  seat  in  car  9 


TFfejrfe 

Everyone  came  to 
this  picnic  in  an  old 
car.  It's  an  Old  Car 
Picnic.  Tell  why  you 
like  one  car  better 
than  all  the  others. 
Where  would  you 
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1.  Stanley  Steam  Car 

2.  Dudly  "Bug" 

3.  Packard 

4.  Model  A  Ford 

5.  Chicago  Electric 

6.  Empire  Gentlemen's 
Roadster 

7.  Duryea 

8.  Model  T  Ford 

9.  Packard  Touring  Car 


•  bumpers  on  car  4  only 

•  fenders,  when  present,  are  a  separate 
part  of  car  body 

•  early  windshield  wiper  on  car  8 

•  radiator  vents  on  car  8 

•  fancy  exhaust  whistle  on  car  9  (this 
one  plays  tunes  in  ten  tones) 

•  car  1  powered  by  steam 

•  car  5  powered  by  electricity 

•  engines  on  cars  6  and  8  must  be 
cranked  to  start 

•  early  roadster  car  6 

•  fancy  radiator  cap  on  car  8 

•  unusual  grill  vents  on  car  8 

•  window  curtains  in  car  3 

•  window  shades  in  car  8 

•  tool  box  on  running  board  of  car  8 

•  variety  in  shapes  and  sizes  of  rear 
windows 

Before  youngsters  make  statements 
about  the  cars  of  their  choice,  have  them 
refer  to  the  key  on  page  123.  Run  through 
it  with  the  class  so  that  youngsters  can 
refer  to  the  cars  by  name.  If  an  example 
statement  is  needed,  get  pupils  started 
with  a  remark  either  as  frivolous  as  “I  like 
the  Packard  with  the  outside  shifts  best 
because  I’d  like  to  ride  in  it  and  wear  a 
long  white  coat  and  a  big  hat  tied  on  my 
head  with  a  red  veil”  or  as  serious  as  “I 
like  the  Packard  touring  car  best  because 
I  could  give  rides  to  ten  children  at  a 
time.” 

EXTENSION 

Comment  that  some  persons  and  some 
museums  collect  antique  cars,  and  ask 
whether  any  boys  and  girls  in  the  room 
collect  miniature  cars.  Let  these  children 
tell  what  kinds  of  cars  they  have. 

Then  ask  what  other  collections  pupils 
have,  reminding  them  of  their  discussion 
of  the  lesson  on  pages  70-71  (Collec¬ 
tors).  Invite  every  member  of  the  class  to 
bring  to  school  one  object  that  represents 
a  collection,  hobby,  or  simply  some¬ 
thing  precious;  each  sample  can  be  a 
part  of  a  special  exhibit. 
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PAGE  124 

EMPHASIS 

Choice  of  appropriate  words  to  use  in 
context  of  sentences  furthers  children’s 
understanding  and  mastery  of  past-tense 
forms  of  irregular  verbs  was  (were),  come 
(came),  begin  (began),  bring  (brought), 
take  (took),  read  (read).  Children  also 
practice  using  capital  letters  in  writing 
titles. 


EXTENSION 

A  Horse  of  Another  Color  by  Nathan 
Kravetz  (Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1962)  can  be  fun  to  hear  and  to  look  at. 
It  slyly  extols  the  individuality  of  a  boy 
who  paints  pictures  of  blue  and  green 
horses  and  of  other  unconventional 
animals. 


EXPLANATION 

Begin  by  having  youngsters  read  the 
listed  pairs  of  words  (verbs)  and  distin¬ 
guish  the  ones  that  tell  what  we  do  (pres¬ 
ent  tense)  from  those  that  tell  what  we 
did  (past  tense).  Bring  out  that  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  word  read  depends 
upon  which  of  the  two  categories  it  is  in. 

Then  suggest  that  everyone  number  1 
through  7  on  a  sheet  of  paper.  Read  aloud 
the  first  sentence  in  the  paragraph,  paus¬ 
ing  momentarily  where  the  box  appears. 
Ask  pupils  to  choose  one  of  the  listed 
words  to  complete  the  sentence.  If  neces¬ 
sary,  help  pupils  select  the  past  tense  of 
the  verb  come.  Then  tell  them  to  write 
the  word  came  after  the  numeral  1  on 
their  papers. 

Now  give  time  for  pupils  to  record 
their  word  choices  as  they  complete  the 
remaining  sentences  independently. 
When  they  have  finished,  let  them  read 
aloud  completed  sentences  and  discuss 
selections  if  differences  of  opinion  occur. 

If  any  verb  proves  particularly  difficult, 
give  additional  practice  by  asking  ques¬ 
tions  that  will  force  pupils  to  use  it. 

Calling  attention  to  the  title  of  the  book 
The  Horse's  Tale,  ask  what  makes  it 
amusing.  If  necessary  to  bring  out  the 
play  on  words,  write  tale  and  tail  on  the 
chalkboard  and  have  youngsters  explain 
the  difference  in  meanings. 

Talk  about  writing  titles  and  using 
capital  letters  to  begin  the  first  word  and 
each  “important”  word.  Let  pupils  pro¬ 
vide  examples  of  “unimportant”  words. 
Suggest  that  each  pupil  think  of  a  title 
for  a  story  about  a  horse,  and  write  it  on 
the  board.  Jot  down  the  titles  for  future 
use  in  suggesting  story  ideas. 


Working  with  Words 


was  come  begin  bring  take  read 

were  came  began  brought  took  read 


Which  words  would  you  use  in  the 
story  below? 


One  day  last  week  my  father  EMI 
home  from  a  trip.  He  HE  my  brother 
and  me  books.  They  H®  both  about 
horses.  We  f-  ■  our  books  that  night. 

The  next  day  we  re  them  to  school. 

We  itWi  some  of  the  stories  to  our 
class.  Then  we  I  ~%1  to  write  our  own 
book  about  horses.  We  named  our  book 
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PAGE  125 


MATERIALS 

Record  2,  Side  2, 
Band  8 
or 

Listening  Materials, 
Page  142 


EMPHASIS 

Pupils  concentrate  on  following  oral  in¬ 
structions. 

EXPLANATION 

Be  sure  children  can  name  and  draw 
each  of  the  figures  on  this  page.  Provide 
each  child  with  a  piece  of  scratch  paper 
on  which  he  may  practice  drawing  the 
figures  as  you  name  and  draw  them  on 
the  board.  Have  volunteers  demonstrate 
when  they  have  mastered  the  drawing 
of  a  figure. 

Point  out  that  the  square  has  four 
sides  of  the  same  length  and  that  a  dia¬ 
mond  is  simply  a  square  standing  on  one 
of  its  corners.  Introduce  the  spiral  as  a 
series  of  loops  strung  together.  Have 
youngsters  trace  it  in  the  book  with  their 
index  fingers  before  they  draw  it  on  paper. 

Lead  pupils  through  the  making  of  the 
star  as  shown  step-by-step  in  the  third 
row  of  figures.  Have  them  trace  the  steps 
with  their  fingers  and  then  try  to  draw  the 
star  on  paper. 

If  children  find  it  hard  to  draw  this 
star,  don’t  spend  too  much  time  trying  to 
teach  it.  Instead  direct  them  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  row  of  pictures,  which  shows  a  sim¬ 
pler  way  to  draw  a  star.  Direct  children  to 
begin  by  making  an  X,  then  drawing  a 
vertical  line  through  the  center  of  the  X, 
and  finally  drawing  a  horizontal  line 
through  the  center,  as  shown  in  the  pic¬ 
tures. 

When  everyone  can  name  each  figure 
and  can  reproduce  it  reasonably  well,  the 
class  is  ready  to  hear  and  follow  the  direc¬ 
tions.  Each  child  will  need  a  clean  sheet 
of  paper.  Advise  children  to  listen  very 
carefully  because  they  will  hear  each 
direction  only  once.  Then  play  the  record¬ 
ing  or  read  from  page  142. 

Afterward  call  on  volunteers  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  figures  they  have  drawn.  Have 
other  pupils  carry  out  the  directions  at 
the  board,  subject  to  comment  and  cor¬ 
rection  by  the  rest  of  the  class. 


EXTENSION 

1.  Let  volunteers  take  turns  giving  the 
125  class  directions  for  their  own  combina- 


tions  of  figures.  To  make  sure  the  in¬ 
structions  can  be  followed,  have  each 
volunteer  draw  the  figure  before  he 
describes  it. 

2.  To  reinforce  concepts  of  shapes 
presented  in  this  lesson,  use  The  Wing 
on  a  Flea  by  Ed  Emberley  (Little,  Brown 
and  Company,  1961).  Place  the  book 
where  pupils  will  have  easy  access  for 
browsing. 


In  continuing  the  game,  let  children 
make  up  sentences  on  subjects  of  their 
own  choosing.  You  might  select  a  leader 
to  ask  the  questions  and  to  suggest  a 
change  in  word  order  when  a  sentence  is 
completed.  (By  trial  and  error,  young¬ 
sters  will  learn  that  some  changes  will 
not  work.)  Since  some  children  tend  to 
repeat  what  others  say,  make  it  a  rule 
that  each  player  must  add  a  new  idea  in 
answering  a  question. 


PAGE  126 

EMPHASIS 

In  this  sentence-generating  game,  vo¬ 
cabularies  are  enriched  and  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  basics  of  syntax  is  increased. 

EXPLANATION 

To  prepare  youngsters  for  playing  the 
game,  explain  that  you  will  ask  the  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  left  of  the  page  and  that  they 
will  respond  with  the  answers  given  on 
the  right.  Proceed  through  the  first  group 
of  questions  and  then  have  pupils  use  the 
same  pattern  for  generating  other  sen¬ 
tences  about  the  goat.  To  stimulate  think¬ 
ing  and  to  get  children  to  concentrate  on 
the  function  of  the  words  within  the  sen¬ 
tences,  occasionally  supplement  the 
terse  questions  in  the  text.  Ask,  for  ex¬ 
ample: 

When?  Whattime  of  day?  What  month? 
What  year?  [Or  supply  a  word  or  phrase 
that  will  suggest  others— once  upon  a 
time,  yesterday,  this  morning,  before 
breakfast,  after  the  storm,  later.] 

Who?  What  are  other  words  that  could 
tell  what  kind  of  goat?  [for  example, 
young,  nanny,  billy,  big,  hungry,  pet, 
brown-and-white,  stray] 

What?  What  did  the  goat  do? 

Where?  Where  did  the  goat  [run]? 
[Use  the  verb  provided  by  the  answer  to 
the  ‘what’  question.] 

Why?  Why  did  he  [run]? 

After  the  questions  about  the  gypsy 
in  the  second  part  of  the  lesson  have 
been  answered,  ask  youngsters  to  change 
the  sentence’s  word  order.  Ask  them  (1) 
to  put  the  “words  that  tell  why”  first  in  the 
sentence  and  then  (2)  to  put  the  “words 
that  tell  where”  first. 


The  Sentence  Game 


When? 

Who? 

What? 

Where? 

Why? 


•  Last  week 

•  Last  week  the  little  goat 

•  Last  week  the  little  goat  ate  the  geraniums. 

•  Last  week  the  little  goat  ate  the  geraniums 
in  the  backyard. 

•  Last  week  the  little  goat  ate  the  geraniums 
in  the  backyard  for  dessert. 


When? 

Who? 

What? 

Where? 

Why? 


•  Every  night 

•  Every  night  the  gypsy 

•  Every  night  the  gypsy  told  fortunes. 

•  Every  night  the  gypsy  told  fortunes 
in  her  tent. 

•  Every  night  the  gypsy  told  fortunes 
in  her  tent  to  feed  her  seven  dogs, 
six  cats,  and  eight  trained  fleas. 
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PAGE  127 

EMPHASIS 

Children  have  a  vicarious  share  in  an 
uncommon  experience  and  make  in¬ 
ferences  about  the  conditions  in  which 
the  pictured  incident  took  place. 

EXPLANATION 

Introduce  the  picture  with  a  comment 
that  it  shows  something  unusual  happen¬ 


Photograph  by  Arnold  Zann 

Look  and  Think 

If  snakes  could  talk,  what  do  you 
think  this  one  would  say? 

How  do  the  children  feel  about  the 
snake? 

Where  do  you  think  this  happened? 

127 
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ing.  Ask  what  is  unusual  and  whether 
anybody  in  the  class  has  had  a  similar 
experience.  (The  photograph  is  a  candid 
shot  of  children  at  a  city  zoo— one  with 
an  educational  program  that  encourages 
contact  between  young  visitors  and  cer¬ 
tain  animals.) 

Let  pupils  react  freely  to  the  picture 
before  they  answer  the  first  question  on 
the  page.  Then  you  might  also  invite 
them  to  make  up  remarks  for  the  boy  who 
is  touching  the  snake.  Listen  to  all  sug¬ 
gestions,  but  accept  as  likely  only  those 
that  are  consistent  with  the  boy’s  gentle 
attitude  and  intensely  interested  expres¬ 
sion. 

In  addition  to  the  questions  on  the 
page,  these  questions  will  lead  the  class 
to  note  details  from  which  various  infer¬ 
ences  can  be  made  (the  ones  presented 
in  brackets  are  not  the  only  possibilities): 

•  How  do  you  think  the  snake  got  to  the 
children?  [Someone  brought  it  to 
them,  because  an  adult’s  hand  can  be 
seen  holding  it  up.] 

•  If  you  lived  in  a  city,  where  could  you 
see  a  snake  as  big  as  this  one?  [in  a 
zoo;  in  a  laboratory;  in  a  cage] 

•  Why  do  you  think  a  man  who  works  at 
the  zoo  [or  laboratory]  is  holding  the 
snake?  [No  one  else  would  be  allowed 
to  take  the  snake  from  its  cage;  he 
sees  that  the  snake  is  properly  treated; 
his  holding  it  makes  timid  children 
feel  safe;  he  keeps  the  snake  from 
escaping;  he  makes  the  snake  feel 
safe.] 

•  How  can  you  tell  that  the  snake  is 
not  poisonous,  or  dangerous  in  any 
other  way?  [Children  would  not  be 
allowed  to  touch  the  snake  if  it  were 
not  safe.] 

•  What  do  you  think  the  girl  who  is  look¬ 
ing  over  the  boy’s  shoulder  wants  to 
do?  [She  wants  to  touch  the  snake  too, 
because  she  is  reaching  toward  it.] 

•  From  the  look  on  the  boy’s  face,  do 
you  think  the  snake’s  skin  feels  pleas¬ 
ant  or  unpleasant  to  him?  [probably 
pleasant,  because  he  shows  no  dislike] 

•  How  do  you  think  the  snake’s  skin 
would  feel  to  your  touch? 

Listen  to  conjecture  as  well  as  to  any 
informed  descriptions  that  are  given  in 


answer  to  the  last  question,  but  help  chil¬ 
dren  understand  that  snakes  feel  dry  to 
the  touch  and  that  their  temperature  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  place— outdoors 
or  indoors— they  happen  to  be.  Young¬ 
sters  can  infer  from  the  clothing  in  the 
picture  and  from  the  brightness  and 
shadow  that  the  episode  occurred  on  a 
warm,  sunny  day,  and  can  reach  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  on  such  a  day  the  snake’s 
skin  would  be  warm  to  the  touch.  Ask 
how  the  snake’s  skin  would  feel  on  a  cool, 
cloudy  day  [cool]  and  on  a  cold  day  [cold]. 

Have  children  summarize  some  of  the 
observations  they  have  made.  For  ex¬ 
ample, they  might  write  or  tell:  On  a  warm, 
sunny  day,  some  children  went  to  the  zoo. 
One  of  the  keepers  came  up  to  them  with 
a  big  snake  on  his  arm.  He  let  the  chil¬ 
dren  touch  the  snake,  but  he  held  it.  The 
children  had  an  interesting  experience. 

If  you  wish,  tell  the  class  there  is  a 
special  name  for  people  who  study 
snakes.  Write  the  word  herpetologist  on 
the  board,  and  ask  whether  anyone  in  the 
picture  looks  as  if  he  might  like  to  be¬ 
come  a  herpetologist.  Would  anyone  in 
the  class  be  interested  in  herpetology, 
the  study  of  snakes? 

EXTENSION 

1 .  If  at  all  possible,  arrange  a  trip  to  a  zoo. 
Later,  let  boys  and  girls  freely  discuss 
their  reactions  to  the  animals  and  the  in¬ 
formation  they  acquired  about  them. 

2.  Read  aloud  “The  Black  Snake”  by 
Patricia  Hubbell,  in  her  8  AM.  Shadows 
(Atheneum  Publishers,  1965).  The  child 
in  the  poem  invites  the  snake  to  be  a  pet 
and  promises  to  set  it  free  eventually.  Ask 
youngsters  to  tell  whether  they  would 
want  to  do  either  of  these  things  and  to 
give  reasons  for  their  answers. 

On  a  second  reading,  have  pupils  tell 
what  pictures  they  imagined  as  they  lis¬ 
tened.  During  the  ensuing  discussion, 
let  them  give  their  reactions  to  the  com¬ 
parisons  Limp  as  a  licorice  whip  and 
Glides  like  a  wave. 
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PAGE  1  1 

TALK1 

by  Harold  Courlander  and  George  Herzog 

Once,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Accra  on  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea,  a  country  man  went  out  to  his  garden  to  dig 
up  some  yams  to  take  to  market.  While  he  was  dig¬ 
ging,  one  of  the  yams  said  to  him,— 

“Well,  at  last  you’re  here.  You  never  weeded  me, 
but  now  you  come  around  with  your  digging  stick. 
Go  away  and  leave  me  alone!” 

The  farmer  turned  around  and  looked  at  his  cow 
in  amazement.  The  cow  was  chewing  her  cud  and 
looking  at  him. 

“Did  you  say  something?”  he  asked. 

The  cow  kept  on  chewing  and  said  nothing,  but 
the  man’s  dog  spoke  up. 

“It  wasn’t  the  cow  who  spoke  to  you,”  the  dog 
said.  “It  was  the  yam.  The  yam  says  leave  him  alone.” 

The  man  became  angry,  because  the  dog  had 
never  talked  before,  and  he  didn’t  like  his  tone  be¬ 
sides.  So  he  took  his  knife  and  cut  a  branch  from  a 
palm  tree  to  whip  his  dog.  Just  then  the  palm  tree 
said,— 

“Put  that  branch  down!” 

The  man  was  getting  very  upset  about  the  way 
things  were  going,  and  he  started  to  throw  the  palm 
branch  away,  but  the  palm  branch  said,— 

“Man,  put  me  down  softly!” 

He  put  the  branch  down  gently  on  a  stone,  and 
the  stone  said, — 

“Hey,  take  that  thing  off  me!” 

This  was  enough,  and  the  frightened  farmer 
started  to  run  for  his  village.  On  the  way  he  met  a 
fisherman  going  the  other  way  with  a  fish  trap  on 
his  head. 

“What’s  the  hurry?”  the  fisherman  asked. 

“My  yam  said,  ‘Leave  me  alone!’  Then  the  dog 
said,  ‘Listen  to  what  the  yam  says!’  When  I  went  to 
whip  the  dog  with  a  palm  branch  the  tree  said,  ‘Put 
that  branch  down!’  Then  the  palm  branch  said,  ‘Do 


it  softly!’  Then  the  stone  said,  ‘Take  that  thing  off 
me!”’ 

“Is  that  all?”  the  man  with  the  fish  trap  asked.  “Is 
that  so  frightening?” 

“Well,”  the  man’s  fish  trap  said,  “did  he  take  it 
off  the  stone?” 

“Wah!”  the  fisherman  shouted.  He  threw  the  fish 
trap  on  the  ground  and  began  to  run  with  the  farmer, 
and  on  the  trail  they  met  a  weaver  with  a  bundle  of 
cloth  on  his  head. 

“Where  are  you  going  in  such  a  rush?”  he  asked 
them. 

“My  yam  said,  ‘Leave  me  alone!”’  the  farmer 
said.  “The  dog  said,  ‘Listen  to  what  the  yam  says!’ 
The  tree  said,  ‘Put  that  branch  down!’  The  branch 
said,  ‘Do  it  softly!’  And  the  stone  said,  ‘Take  that 
thing  off  me!’” 

“And  then,”  the  fisherman  continued,  “the  fish 
trap  said,  ‘Did  he  take  it  off?”’ 

“That’s  nothing  to  get  excited  about,”  the  weaver 
said,  “no  reason  at  all.” 

"Oh,  yes  it  is,”  his  bundle  of  cloth  said.  “If  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  you,  you’d  run,  too!”’ 

“Wah!”  the  weaver  shouted.  He  threw  his  bundle 
on  the  trail  and  started  running  with  the  other  men. 

They  came  to  the  river  and  found  a  man  bathing. 

“Are  you  chasing  a  gazelle?”  he  asked  them. 

The  first  man  said  breathlessly,— 

“My  yam  talked  at  me,  and  it  said,  ‘Leave  me 
alone!’  And  my  dog  said,  ‘Listen  to  your  yam!'  And 
when  I  cut  myself  a  branch  the  tree  said,  ‘Put  that 
branch  down!’  And  the  branch  said,  ‘Do  it  softly!’ 
And  the  stone  said,  Take  that  thing  off  me!”’ 

The  fisherman  panted,— 

“And  my  trap  said,  ‘Did  he?”’ 

The  weaver  wheezed,— 

“And  my  bundle  of  cloth  said,  ‘You’d  run  too!”’ 

“Is  that  why  you’re  running?”  the  man  in  the 
river  asked. 

“Well,  wouldn’t  you  run  if  you  were  in  their  posi¬ 
tion?”  the  river  said. 


’"Talk.”  From  The  Cow-Tail  Switch  and  Other  West  African  Stories  by  Harold 
Courlander  and  George  Herzog.  Copyright  1947  by  Holt,  Rinehart  and  Winston, 
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The  man  jumped  out  of  the  water  and  began  to 
run  with  the  others.  They  ran  down  the  main  street 
of  the  village  to  the  house  of  the  chief.  The  chief’s 
servants  brought  his  stool  out,  and  he  came  and 
sat  on  it  to  listen  to  their  complaints.  The  men  began 
to  recite  their  troubles. 

The  chief  listened  to  them  patiently,  but  he 
couldn’t  refrain  from  scowling. 

“Now  this  is  really  a  wild  story,”  he  said  at  last. 
“You’d  better  all  go  back  to  your  work  before  I  pun¬ 
ish  you  for  disturbing  the  peace.” 

So  the  men  went  away,  and  the  chief  shook  his 
head  and  mumbled  to  himself,  “Nonsense  like  that 
upsets  the  community.” 

“Fantastic,  isn’t  it?”  his  stool  said.  “Imagine,  a 
talking  yam!” 


PAGE  16 

HERMAN’S  STORY 

Herman  was  a  special  dog,  for  he  knew  how  to 
read.  One  morning  as  Herman  was  trotting  through 
the  park,  he  noticed  a  note  tacked  to  the  bottom  of 
his  favorite  tree.  Herman  read  the  note  aloud. 

“Dear  Lucky  One,”  it  said.  “You  will  find  a  trea¬ 
sure  if  you  read  carefully  and  follow  the  directions. 
First  you  must  run  to  the  slide  and  slide  down  on 
your  tummy.  Be  sure  to  fall  into  the  mud  puddle  at 
the  bottom  of  the  slide. 

“Then  dive  into  the  pond  and  tell  a  secret  to  the 
old  turtle  who  lives  on  the  bottom.  Swim  to  the  other 
side  of  the  pond  and  shake  yourself  off  until  you  are 
quite  dry.  Dig  for  the  treasure  that  is  buried  beside 
the  raspberry  bush.” 


PAGES  24-25 

THE  LION  AND  THE  MOUSE1 

Once  when  a  Lion  was  asleep  a  little  Mouse  be¬ 
gan  running  up  and  down  upon  him;  this  soon  wak¬ 
ened  the  Lion,  who  placed  his  huge  paw  upon  him, 


and  opened  his  big  jaws  to  swallow  him.  “Pardon, 
0  King,”  cried  the  little  Mouse;  “forgive  me  this  time, 
I  shall  never  forget  it:  who  knows  but  what  I  may  be 
able  to  do  you  a  turn  some  of  these  days?”  The  Lion 
was  so  tickled  at  the  idea  of  the  Mouse  being  able  to 
help  him,  that  he  lifted  up  his  paw  and  let  him  go. 
Some  time  after,  the  Lion  was  caught  in  a  trap,  and 
the  hunters,  who  desired  to  carry  him  alive  to  the 
King,  tied  him  to  a  tree  while  they  went  in  search  of 
a  wagon  to  carry  him  on.  Just  then  the  little  Mouse 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  seeing  the  sad  plight  in 
which  the  Lion  was,  went  up  to  him  and  soon 
gnawed  away  the  ropes  that  bound  the  King  of  the 
Beasts.  “Was  I  not  right?”  said  the  little  Mouse. 

“Little  friends  may  prove  great  friends.” 


PAGE  30 

A  MAGICIAN’S  TRICKS 

One  day  Joe  took  his  little  sister  Pam  to  play  in 
the  park.  They  swung  until  they  saw  all  of  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  park  running  toward  a  man.  This 
man  wore  a  tall  black  hat. 

“Who  is  he?”  asked  Pam. 

“He’s  a  magician,”  said  Joe.  “Let’s  go!” 

“What’s  a  magician?”  asked  Pam  as  she  ran. 

“He’s  a  man  who  does  magic  tricks.  This  magi¬ 
cian  came  to  our  school  last  year.” 

“What  tricks  can  he  do?”  asked  Pam. 

“All  sorts  of  magic  ones.  He  pulls  a  rabbit  out  of 
his  hat.  He  takes  a  scarf  and  makes  nine  more 
scarves  as  he  pulls  on  it.  He  gets  into  a  big  box.  A 
woman  locks  him  in  the  box,  but  he  gets  out!” 

“Oh,  I  hope  he  does  his  tricks  again,”  said  Pam. 

“You’ll  have  to  hurry.  Run  faster!”  Joe  urged. 

Pam  and  Joe  caught  up  with  the  other  boys  and 
girls.  They  went  inside  the  big  house  in  the  park  to 
see  the  magician.  He  did  all  the  tricks  Joe  told  Pam 
he  had  seen.  The  boys  and  girls  laughed  and 
clapped. 

That  night  Pam  and  Joe  told  their  mother  and 
father  what  they  did  and  saw  in  the  park. 


'Reprinted  with  permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company  from  The  Fables  of 
Aesop  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Copyright  1950  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 
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PAGE  31 

THE  WIND  AND  THE  LOAF1 

by  Gloria  Logan 

Once  upon  a  time  a  little  wind  grew  tired  of  play¬ 
ing  with  the  leaves  and  decided  to  have  some  fun. 
“I  could  tangle  up  some  washing  on  the  lines,”  he 
thought,  “but  I've  done  that  before.  I  could  blow 
down  a  TV  aerial  or  two,  but  that’s  not  much  fun, 
either.  I  know  what  I’ll  do.”  And  the  wind  went  skip¬ 
ping  over  the  rooftops  looking  for  someone  to  play 
a  new  trick  on. 

Now  it  happened  that  this  was  Saturday,  and 
Saturday  was  the  day  that  old  Mrs.  Poompersnitz 
always  had  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  for  her 
supper.  But  today  when  she  peeked  in  the  high 
cupboard  there  was  nothing  left  but  the  dry  heel  of 
the  loaf.  Just  then  she  saw  the  postman  coming  up 
the  hill. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Postman,”  she  called  from  the  window. 
“Do  stop  at  the  store  and  tell  them  to  send  me  up  a 
loaf . . .  brown  . . .  and  some  milk,  please.” 

The  little  wind  had  been  lurking  around  the  win¬ 
dow  and  now  he  laughed  as  he  caught  the  words 
and  twisted  the  sounds  around  and  snuffled  and 
muffled  and  gruffled  them  until  by  the  time  he 
tossed  them  to  the  postman  they  sounded  like  this: 

“Oh,  Mr.  Postman,  do  stop  at  the  store  and  tell 
them  to  send  me  up  a  coat .  . .  brown  silk,  please.” 

“Brown  silk  coat  for  Mrs.  Poompersnitz,”  the 
postman  said  as  he  marched  down  the  hill.  “Brown 
silk  coat,  well,  that’s  easy  enough  to  remember.” 

By  and  by  the  postman  grew  tired  and  he  sat 
down  to  rest.  Soon  he  saw  Jimmie  Newsboy  pedal¬ 
ling  furiously  along  on  his  bicycle.  “Ah,  he  goes  right 
by  the  store,  and  my  feet  are  so  tired,”  the  postman 
thought. 

“Jimmy  Newsboy,”  he  called.  “Do  stop  at  the 
store  and  tell  them  to  send  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  a 
brown  silk  coat,  please.” 

How  the  little  wind  gurgled  and  laughed  over  that 
one.  And  when  he  threw  it  back,  what  Jimmie  heard 
was  this: 

“A  brown,  silky  goat,  please.” 


“Ho,  ho,  a  brown,  silky  goat,  please,”  Jimmie 
sang  as  he  pedalled  off.  But  by  and  by  he  saw  some 
boys  playing  ball  and  he  stopped  to  play  with  them. 
As  he  swung  off  his  bicycle  he  saw  little  Mr.  Tot- 
tersby  walking  slowly  down  the  street  with  a  market 
basket  over  his  arm. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Tottersby,”  Jimmie  called.  “Do  tell  them 
at  the  store  to  send  up  to  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  a 
brown,  silky  goat,  please.” 

“Oh,”  shrieked  the  wind,  “this  is  just  too  funny.  I’ll 
play  this  trick  once  more,  and  then  I’m  off  up  the  hill 
to  see  Mrs.  Poompersnitz’  face  when  she  sees  what 
she  gets  from  the  store.” 

“Tut,  tut,”  said  Mr.  Tottersby  as  he  tottered  along. 
“Whatever  does  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  want  with  .  . . 
oh,  well,  it’s  her  business,  I’m  sure,  and  she’s  likely 
trying  some  of  those  new  TV  recipes.” 

Mr.  Tottersby  went  into  the  big  store  and  picked 
out  his  groceries.  Then  he  looked  and  looked  all 
along  the  shelves,  but  he  didn’t  see  anything  that 
could  be  what  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  wanted.  So  he 
went  to  the  cashier’s  desk,  paid  his  bill,  and  started 
away. 

“Will  that  be  all?”  asked  the  cashier. 

“Oh,  dear,  I  almost  forgot,”  said  Mr.  Tottersby. 
“Send  up  some  ground  frilly  trout  sneeze  to  Mrs. 
Poompersnitz.” 

“Some  wh-a-a-a-at?”  said  the  cashier. 

“Some  ground  frilly  trout  sneeze,”  Mr.  Tottersby 
repeated  and  left  the  store  at  once. 

“I’ll  call  the  wholesaler,”  the  grocer  said,  when 
the  tired  clerks  had  finished  searching  the  shelves. 
“It  must  be  a  new  kind  of  something  .  . .  toothpaste, 
perhaps,  or  a  soft  drink.  I  shall  have  to  order  a  lot 
because  everyone  will  be  asking  for  it.” 

“Never  heard  of  it,”  said  the  wholesaler,  banging 
down  the  telephone.  “Ground  frilly  trout  sneeze, 
indeed.” 

Just  then  the  newsboy  came  into  the  store. 

“Jimmie,”  said  the  grocer,  “tell  me,  did  you  ever 
hear  of  ground  frilly  trout  sneeze?  You  listen  to  the 
radio,  watch  TV,  and  all  that.  It’s  something  that 
Mrs.  Poompersnitz  wants  us  to  deliver.  Mr.  Totters¬ 
by  told  us.” 
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Jimmie  whooped  with  laughter.  “I  guess  he 
heard  me  wrong,”  he  giggled.  “Mr.  Postman  told  me 
to  tell  you,  and  /  told  Mr.  Tottersby  to  tell  you.  What 
Mrs.  Poompersnitz  wants,  really,  is  a  brown  goat. 
One  with  silky  fur.” 

The  grocer  sighed.  “This  is  a  grocery  store,  not  a 
pet  shop,”  he  said,  “but  for  old  Mrs.  Poompersnitz  I 
will  get  a  brown  goat  with  silky  hair.  After  all,  she  is 
one  of  my  best  customers.” 

Mrs.  Poompersnitz  was  just  taking  the  bean 
crock  from  the  oven  when  she  heard  a  rap  at  her 
door.  “That  must  be  the  delivery  boy  with  my  brown 
loaf,”  she  said  and  ran  to  the  door. 

The  little  wind  giggled  and  gurgled  around  the 
door  and  hugged  itself  with  mischief.  It  ruffled  the 
brown  silky  hair  on  the  little  goat’s  back  and  made 
the  bell  around  its  neck  tinkle. 

Mrs.  Poompersnitz  opened  the  door. 

“Here  you  are,”  boomed  the  grocer.  “Here  is  the 
brown  silky  goat  you  told  the  postman  to  have  me 
send  up.  And,  believe  me,  it’s  a  whole  lot  easier  to 
find  a  brown  silky  goat  than  ground  frilly  trout 
sneeze.” 

"Whatever  are  you  talking  about?”  said  Mrs. 
Poompersnitz.  “And  where  is  my  Saturday  loaf?” 
But  the  grocer  was  already  far  down  the  hill,  with  the 
little  wind  pushing  after  him. 

“Well,  it  can’t  be  helped  now,”  Mrs.  Poomper¬ 
snitz  sighed.  “I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  keep  it.  It  really 
is  quite  pretty,  and  I  will  have  milk  and  cheese  with¬ 
out  having  to  go  to  the  store.” 

So  she  picked  up  the  rope  and  led  the  ground 
frilly  trout  sneeze,  brown  silky  goat,  please,  brown 
silk  coat,  please,  brown  loaf  and  milk,  please  ...  in¬ 
to  her  little  barn.  And  the  goat  is  still  there. 


PAGE  32 

DESCRIPTIONS  (answers  bracketed) 

The  mailbox  in  the  picture  is  painted  red,  white, 
and  blue.  Its  four  legs  have  wheels  so  that  it  can  be 
moved  around.  A  schedule  on  the  front  of  the  mail¬ 


box  tells  when  the  mail  will  be  picked  up.  There  is  a 
large  slot  for  packages  near  the  top  of  the  box  and  a 
smaller  slot  for  letters  on  its  side.  [The  mailbox  has 
no  wheels.  There  is  only  one  slot;  it  is  near  the  top  of 
the  box  and  is  large  enough  for  both  letters  and 
small  packages.] 

There  is  a  cuckoo  clock  pictured  on  this  page. 
It  has  a  round  green  face  with  black  numerals.  The 
clock’s  two  hands  show  that  it  is  7:30.  [The  clock’s 
face  is  yellow,  and  its  hands  point  to  10:00.] 

• 

The  boy’s  bicycle  is  green  and  white.  It  has  a 
basket  for  carrying  books  and  packages.  It  has  two 
wheels  and  a  bright  red  seat.  [There  is  no  basket, 
and  the  seat  is  yellow.] 

• 

The  television  is  resting  on  a  cart  that  has  three 
legs.  A  tall  antenna  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the 
television.  The  knobs  to  work  the  set  are  beneath 
the  television  screen.  The  program  playing  is  a  fairy 
tale.  [The  cart  has  four  legs,  and  the  program  is  a 
Western.] 


PAGES  36-37 

WHY  RABBIT  HAS  A  SHORT  TAIL1 

One  day  Rabbit  was  going  somewhere  and  he 
came  to  a  swamp.  It  was  a  big  wide  swamp.  He 
couldn’t  swim  that  far. 

Then  he  saw  Alligator.  He  wondered  if  he  could 
get  Alligator  to  take  him  across.  He  thought  Alli¬ 
gator  would  say  no  if  he  asked. 

So  he  said,  “Howdy-do,  Alligator.  I  hear  you  have 
very  few  people  in  your  family.” 

“No,  indeed!”  said  Alligator.  “There  are  lots  of 
people  in  my  family.  There  are  a  thousand  thou¬ 
sand  in  my  family.” 

"Call  them.  I’ll  count  them!”  said  Rabbit. 

So  Alligator  called  them;  and  they  all  came! 

“Well,  how  can  I  count  them  all  mixed  up  like 
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that!”  said  Rabbit.  “Stand  them  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  swamp.” 

So  Alligator  lined  them  up  in  a  straight  line 
across  the  swamp. 

Rabbit  stepped  on  the  back  of  the  first  one. 
“One,”  he  said.  “Two— three— four— .”  Thus  he 
walked  across  the  swamp. 

When  he  came  to  the  last  alligator  and  gave  a 
jump  to  get  ashore,  that  one  bit  his  tail  off!  That  is 
why  Rabbit  has  a  short  tail  today. 


PAGES  42-43 

TONY’S  LANDMARKS 

One  Saturday  morning  Tony  said  to  his  mother, 
“I  want  to  go  to  the  library  with  Sis  and  see  what  it’s 
like.  Okay?” 

“No,”  said  Sis,  without  taking  her  nose  out  of  the 
book  she  was  reading. 

“Okay,”  said  their  mother.  “Sis  knows  the  way, 
but  you  had  better  watch  for  landmarks  and  learn 
the  way  too.” 

“What  are  landmarks?”  asked  Tony. 

“Stupid!”  said  Sis,  tossing  her  braids  and  push¬ 
ing  her  glasses  up  on  her  nose. 

“A  landmark,”  said  Tony’s  mother,  “is  something 
you  can  see  easily  and  use  as  a  guide  to  where  you 
are  and  where  you  are  going.” 

Tony  and  Sis  started  to  the  library.  Tony  didn’t 
see  anything  that  looked  like  a  landmark  until  they 
came  to  a  fire  truck  standing  in  the  street.  The  fire¬ 
men  had  their  sleeves  rolled  up  and  were  polishing 
the  truck.  It  looked  wonderful,  and  so  did  the  fire¬ 
men.  “I  could  use  that  fire  truck  for  a  landmark,” 
said  Tony  to  himself. 

Pretty  soon  there  was  a  great  sound  of  wings,  and 
a  tremendous  flock  of  pigeons  settled  all  over  a 
statue  of  a  man  with  a  peculiar  hat  on  his  head.  The 
pigeons  fluttered  and  cooed.  They  looked  beautiful 
in  the  sun.  “Those  pigeons  are  another  landmark  for 
me,”  thought  Tony. 


Just  then  the  children  could  hear  music.  It 
sounded  so  good  that  even  Sis  stopped  scowling. 
They  hurried  along  until  they  came  to  a  group  of 
teen-agers  playing  rock  music  on  the  walk  outside  a 
brand  new  hamburger  stand.  A  crowd  had  gathered 
and  the  players  were  singing  and  strumming  and 
tootling  like  crazy.  “A  band!”  said  Tony  to  himself. 
“That’s  a  really  good  landmark.” 

Sis  motioned  him  along,  and  soon  they  were  at 
the  library.  Sis  nudged  Tony  onto  a  chair  at  a  table 
that  had  books  all  over  it.  “Stay  here  and  don’t  move 
until  I  come  back  for  you,”  she  hissed,  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Tonysat,  and  sat,  and  sat.  He  looked  atthe  books, 
but  couldn’t  read  any  of  them.  A  lady  smiled  at  him 
and  he  smiled  back.  Then  he  got  up  and  looked  at  a 
toy  fire  truck  in  a  glass  case.  In  another  case  in  a 
hallway  he  saw  some  musical  instruments  that  he 
couldn’t  name.  He  was  terribly  hungry,  and  Sis  was 
no  place  in  sight. 

“Why  should  I  wait  for  her?”  said  Tony  to  himself. 
“I  can  find  the  way  home  by  myself  with  my  land¬ 
marks.” 

So  T ony  started  back  home.  After  a  bit  he  thought 
he  should  be  hearing  music,  but  the  band  was  no¬ 
where  to  be  seen.  Tony  stopped  walking  and  looked 
around,  and  just  ahead  of  him  he  saw  the  ham¬ 
burger  stand.  “All  right  so  far,”  he  said.  “But  I  should 
have  remembered  the  stand,  because  it  couldn’t  go 
away  and  the  band  could.” 

Further  along  he  began  looking  for  pigeons.  Not 
a  pigeon  was  in  sight,  but  he  saw  the  statue.  “I 
should  have  used  the  statue  as  a  landmark,”  said 
Tony,  “but  so  far,  so  good.” 

Next  Tony  began  to  watch  for  the  fire  truck  and 
the  firemen.  He  didn’t  see  them  on  the  street,  but 
he  saw  the  fire  station.  A  fireman  waved  at  Tony 
from  the  open  doorway,  and  Tony  waved  back. 
“That’s  a  nice  landmark  you  live  in,”  Tony  called  out 
to  the  fireman. 

At  last  Tony  was  home.  “Hi!”  he  said  to  his 
mother.  “I’m  terribly  hungry,  but  I  know  all  about 
landmarks  now.  Can  I  have  a  hamburger?” 

Tony’s  mother  was  so  impressed  she  didn’t  even 
ask  where  Sis  was  or  why  Tony  had  come  home 
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alone.  She  just  made  him  a  very  big  hamburger 
sandwich. 


PAGE  44 

EIGHTEEN  RABBITS1 

In  a  cottage  in  the  hills  there  lived  an  old  widow 
and  her  three  sons.  When  the  oldest  was  grown  up 
he  said,  “Mother,  there  is  nothing  for  me  here.  I 
must  go  out  into  the  world  to  seek  my  fortune.” 

“Very  well,  Evan,  my  son,”  she  said.  She  made 
him  a  cake  to  put  into  his  knapsack,  and  he  said 
good-bye  and  off  he  went,  barefooted  and  bare¬ 
headed  as  he  was. 

When  he  had  walked  all  the  morning  along  the 
hot,  dusty  road  he  sat  down  under  a  tree.  He  ate 
his  cake,  and  had  a  drink  of  water  from  a  stream. 
Then  he  went  on. 

At  sunset  he  came  to  a  fine,  big  house.  He 
pushed  open  the  gate  and  went  up  the  drive  to  the 
front  door  and  pulled  the  bell. 

The  master  of  the  house  answered  the  door  him¬ 
self.  “What  do  you  want?”  he  said. 

“Please,  sir,  I  want  work,”  said  Evan. 

“And  what  can  you  do?” 

“Any  job  about  the  house,  sir,  I  think,  sir,”  an¬ 
swered  the  lad. 

“Well,  then,  go  around  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
ask  the  cook  to  give  you  supper  and  a  bed,”  said  the 
master.  “In  the  morning  we’ll  see  what  you  can  do.” 

So  Evan  did  that.  The  cook  gave  him  as  much 
good  bread  and  beef  and  mustard  as  he  could  eat. 
Then  he  slept  the  night  in  a  feather  bed. 

Now  the  master  of  that  house  had  a  pretty 
daughter.  She  wanted  to  get  married,  and  her  father 
and  mother  wanted  her  to  get  married,  for  they  had 
no  son  of  their  own.  But  there  were  no  likely  lads  for 
miles  around;  they  had  all  gone  to  the  wars.  So  the 
master  wondered  if  Evan  would  do  and  made  up  his 
mind  to  put  him  to  the  test. 

Next  morning,  when  Evan  had  had  a  good  break¬ 
fast  of  bacon  and  eggs,  and  had  washed  himself 


under  the  kitchen  pump,  the  master  said  to  him, 
“Now,  Evan,  you  must  take  my  rabbits  out  into  the 
fields  to  graze.  I  have  eighteen  rabbits,  and  if  you 
don’t  bring  them  all  back  at  sunset  I  shall  turn  you 
out  of  the  house.” 

He  blew  a  silver  whistle  and  all  his  rabbits  came 
lolloping  to  him,  eighteen  black  and  white  rabbits 
with  white  tails  bobbing.  Evan  got  a  meat  pie  and  an 
apple  from  the  cook  for  his  dinner  and  took  the 
rabbits  to  a  field  near  the  house.  They  wandered  all 
over  the  field  while  Evan  sat  beside  a  little  well  and 
watched  them. 

Presently  he  got  very  hungry,  so  he  took  out  the 
meat  pie  and  began  to  eat  it.  Then  a  little  old  woman 
came  hobbling  across  the  field  to  him.  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,”  she  said.  “Will  you  give  me  a  morsel  to  eat? 
I’m  very  hungry.” 

“No,”  said  Evan,  “I  won’t.  There  isn’t  enough  for 
me.  Go  away.”  So  the  old  woman  sadly  hobbled  off. 

After  his  dinner  Evan  fell  sound  asleep,  and 
when  he  woke  the  sun  was  setting,  so  he  looked 
around  for  the  rabbits.  He  searched  all  over  the 
field,  and  the  next  field  and  the  next.  Three  rabbits 
were  all  he  could  find,  and  he  had  to  take  them  back 
to  the  house,  feeling  very  scared. 

“You  rascal,”  roared  the  master  in  a  fury,  “you 
good-for-nothing  scamp.  You’ve  lost  fifteen  of  my 
rabbits.  Get  out!”  Seizing  a  stick  he  belabored  Evan, 
who  ran  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  and  never  stopped 
running  until  the  house  was  out  of  sight.  Then  he 
went  on  slowly  up  the  road. 

A  few  days  after  this  the  widow’s  second  son  said 
that  he  too  must  go  and  seek  his  fortune.  He  went 
along  the  road  until  he  came  to  the  fine,  big  house 
and  there  everything  happened  to  him  just  as  it  had 
happened  to  his  brother  Evan.  Then  he  too  went  on 
sadly  and  slowly  up  the  road. 

A  week  later  the  youngest  son,  Ivor,  said  to  his 
mother,  “My  two  brothers  must  have  made  their 
fortunes  by  now.  I  must  go  after  them.” 

“My  poor  boy,”  said  his  mother,  “you  are  too 
young.  And  what  shall  I  do,  all  alone  here?  There  will 
be  no  one  to  bring  firewood  from  the  forest  and 
water  from  the  spring.” 

“I  won’t  stay  away  for  long,  Mother,"  said  Ivor. 


'“Eighteen  Rabbits.”  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  World  Publishing 
Company,  A.  P.  Watt  &  Son,  John  Hampden,  and  Andre  Deutsch  Ltd.  from 
The  Gypsy  Fiddle  by  John  Hampden.  (British  title:  The  Yellow  Dragon )  Text 
copyright  ©  1969  by  John  Hampden. 
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“Please  make  me  a  cake  and  let  me  go.” 

“You  can’t  go  until  you  have  brought  me  this 
sieve  full  of  water  from  the  spring,”  she  said.  She 
put  the  sieve  into  his  hands  and  said  to  herself,  “No 
one  can  fill  a  sieve  with  water.  This  will  keep  him 
here.” 

Ivor  scratched  his  head  and  said,  “Well,  I  will  try.” 

Off  he  went  to  the  spring.  There  was  a  robin 
pecking  about,  so  he  threw  some  crumbs  from  his 
pocket  to  the  robin.  Then  he  filled  the  sieve  with 
water,  and  of  course  it  all  ran  out  through  the  holes. 
“Oh,”  he  said,  “what  can  I  do?” 

The  robin  redbreast  had  been  watching  him. 

“It’s  easy,"  said  the  robin.  “Cover  the  bottom  of 
the  sieve  with  leaves,  then  spread  clay  over  the 
leaves,  and  then  it  will  hold  water.” 

“Thank  you,  Robin,”  said  Ivor.  He  did  as  the  robin 
had  said.  Then  he  carried  the  sieve  full  of  water  to 
his  mother. 

So  there  was  nothing  else  for  it.  Go  he  must.  But 
before  he  went  he  filled  every  jug  and  pot  and  kettle 
with  water,  and  brought  a  great  heap  of  firewood 
from  the  forest.  Then  he  put  his  cake  in  his  knap¬ 
sack,  hugged  his  mother,  and  set  off  along  the  hot, 
dusty  road. 

Presently  he  came  to  the  fine,  big  house.  The 
master  and  mistress  and  their  daughter  were  all 
looking  out  of  a  window  as  he  came  up  the  drive. 
“What  a  good-looking  boy,”  the  daughter  said  to  her¬ 
self,  and  she  smiled  at  him.  “Now  this  is  a  likely  lad,” 
said  the  master  to  himself,  and  he  went  to  the  door. 

“Good  evening,”  said  he.  “What  do  you  want?” 

“Good  evening, sir,”  answered  Ivor.  “If  you  please, 

I  am  trying  to  find  work.” 

“Come  in,”  said  the  master.  “You  can  go  and 
wash  while  I  find  you  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
pair  of  shoes.  When  you’ve  put  them  on,  the  cook 
will  give  you  supper  in  the  kitchen  and  show  you 
where  to  sleep.  I’ll  find  you  work  in  the  morning.” 

In  the  morning  the  master  said,  “Now,  Ivor,  I 
have  eighteen  rabbits.  You  must  take  them  into  the 
field  beside  the  house  so  that  they  can  graze  there 
all  day.  At  sunset  you  must  bring  them  back.  If  you 
don’t  bring  them  all  I  shall  drive  you  out  of  the 
house.  If  you  do  bring  them  all  back  you  will  be  the 


first  man  to  do  so.  Then  you  shall  marry  my  daugh¬ 
ter,  if  you  are  both  willing.” 

The  master  blew  his  silver  whistle  and  the  eight¬ 
een  black  and  white  rabbits  came  lolloping  to  him, 
with  their  white  tails  bobbing.  Ivor  took  them  into 
the  field  and  then  sat  down  beside  the  little  well  to 
watch  them. 

When  the  sun  was  high  in  the  sky  he  felt  hungry, 
so  he  took  out  the  meat  pie  which  the  cook  had 
given  him.  Then  a  little  old  woman  came  in  at  the 
gate  and  hobbled  across  the  field. 

“Good  morning,  ma’am,”  said  Ivor. 

“Good  morning,  young  sir,”  said  she.  “Could  you 
spare  me  a  morsel  of  your  pie?  I  am  very  hungry.” 

“You  look  very  hungry,”  said  Ivor,  “and  very  tired. 
If  you  sit  down  here  you  can  have  half  the  pie  and 
half  the  apple,  and  a  good  drink  of  water  from  the 
well.” 

“Thank  you  kindly,”  she  said. 

So  they  ate  their  dinner  together,  and  afterward 
the  old  woman  said,  “Now  if  you  would  like  to  walk 
around  and  stretch  your  legs  I  will  look  after  the 
rabbits.” 

So  he  did  that,  and  when  he  came  back  at  sun¬ 
set  the  old  woman  took  a  silver  whistle  from  her 
pocket  and  blew  it.  Most  of  the  rabbits  were  out  of 
sight,  but  soon  they  came  lolloping,  by  ones  and 
twos,  until  all  eighteen  of  them  were  gathered  at 
Ivor’s  feet.  Then  he  thanked  the  old  woman,  and 
took  the  rabbits  back  to  the  house. 

The  master  and  mistress  and  the  daughter  came 
out  to  meet  him.  “Oh,  well  done,  Ivor,”  said  the  mas¬ 
ter.  “You’ve  brought  them  all.”  The  four  of  them  had 
a  long  talk  until  at  last  the  master  said,  “Now,  if  you 
go  to  the  cook  you  can  get  your  supper.” 

Off  went  Ivor.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone  the  mas¬ 
ter  said,  “I  think  this  young  man  will  suit  us.” 

“So  do  I,”  said  the  mistress. 

“And  so  do  I,”  said  the  daughter. 

After  that  it  wasn’t  very  long  before  the  two  were 
married.  They  lived  happily  in  the  fine,  big  house 
and  Ivor  looked  after  his  mother  and  the  old  woman. 
But  the  two  brothers  did  not  come  back,  so  I  sup¬ 
pose  they  are  still  seeking  their  fortunes. 
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A  WHITE  ELEPHANT  PARTY 

One  day  Sam  came  running  into  the  house. 
“Look,  Mother,”  he  called.  “I’ve  got  a  letter,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  it  means.” 

“Read  it  to  me,”  said  Mother. 

This  is  what  Sam  read. 

Dear  Sam,  Please  come  to  my  house  for  a 

white  elephant  party  next  Saturday  at  two 

o’clock.  Be  sure  to  bring  a  white  elephant. 

Wrap  it  up  as  a  present. 

Your  friend, 

Jerry  Jones 

“I  haven’t  got  a  white-elephant,”  said  Sam,  “and 
if  I  did  have  one  I  couldn’t  wrap  it  up.  What  shall  I 
do?” 

Sam’s  mother  laughed.  “A  white  elephant  is 
something  that  you  don’t  want  any  longer,  but  it  is 
still  good  enough  for  someone  else  to  enjoy,”  she 
explained.  “Look  among  your  toys  and  find  some¬ 
thing  nice  that  you  don’t  play  with  any  more.” 

Sam  found  something  and  he  and  his  mother 
wrapped  it  in  blue  paper.  On  Saturday  Sam  took  it 
to  the  party. 

All  the  children  arrived  with  interesting  looking 
packages  which  they  put  in  a  pile  on  the  floor  in  the 
living  room. 

Jerry’s  mother  said,  “Now  you  may  each  choose 
a  present.  Be  sure  not  to  choose  your  own  gift  be¬ 
cause  each  one  of  you  should  have  a  surprise.” 

Everyone  chose  a  gift  and  unwrapped  it.  Listen 
to  what  each  boy  or  girl  got! 

Mary  got  a  music  box. 

Beth  got  a  bubble  blower. 

Sam  got  a  sailboat. 

Gail  got  goggles. 

Harry  got  a  helicopter. 

Jerry  got  a  jet. 

Ruth  got  a  record. 

Kenneth  got  a  kite. 

Peter  got  a  puppet. 

And  guess  what!  Ellen  got  an  elephant. 


Just  then  Jerry’s  mother  came  in  to  invite  the 
children  to  the  dining  room  for  ice  cream  and  cake. 
When  she  saw  the  gifts,  she  said,  “Now  isn’t  that 
something!  I’m  sure  you  will  have  no  trouble  re¬ 
membering  what  each  of  you  got,  because—” 


PAGE  62 

SEBASTIAN  AND  THE  DRAGON1 

by  Maxine  W.  Kumin 

Sebastian  John  Alexander  Brown 

Was  the  littlest  boy  in  his  home  town, 

Was  the  shortest  boy  in  his  class— grade  three— 
Was  the  youngest  one  in  his  family, 

And  it  often  seemed  to  Sebastian  John 
That  he  was  rather  looked  down  upon. 

He  wiggled  his  muscles,  he  stretched  up  straight, 
He  ate  all  the  vegetables  on  his  plate. 

And  of  course  he  grew— but  so  did  the  others; 

He  still  was  shorter  than  all  of  his  brothers, 

And  people  expected,  because  he  was  small, 

That  he  couldn’t  do  things  you  do  when  you’re  tall. 

One  year,  the  town  made  plans  for  a  zoo. 

They  needed  cages,  and  animals  too, 

And  they  offered  a  prize  for  the  rarest  beast 
Captured  alive  in  the  west  or  the  east. 

The  things  people  brought  them!  Lions  and  foxes, 
Zebras  and  ostriches,  turtles  in  boxes, 

Elephants,  camels,  and  leopards  as  mean  as 
Leopards  can  be,  and  laughing  hyenas. 

But  Sebastian  had  other  ideas.  He  thought 
Of  an  animal  rarely  if  ever  caught. 

So  he  borrowed  a  map  and  a  covered  wagon 
And  set  out  alone  to  capture  a  dragon! 

A  dragon  with  fire  in  his  nose,  and  eyes 
Glowing  like  coals  should  win  the  prize! 
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He  crossed  a  river  and  climbed  a  mountain 
And  stopped  to  drink  at  a  water  fountain, 

But  he  worried  a  little  how  he  would  convince 
A  dragon  to  come  to  the  zoo  with  him,  since 

The  only  gun  that  he  had  on  his  trip 
Was  a  water  pistol  he  shot  from  the  hip. 

His  aim  was  exact,  he  was  quick  on  the  draw 
And  he  squirted  a  rabbit  or  two  that  he  saw, 

But  he  missed  a  slow  skunk  and  a  sleepy  old  moose. 
Oh,  dear!  thought  Sebastian.  Whatever’s  the  use? 

It  was  getting  dark.  He  wanted  to  cry 
When  he  suddenly  saw  a  cave  nearby 

And  he  took  his  gun  and  he  crawled  in  deep 
And  he  said  his  prayers  and  went  to  sleep. 

Too  tired  to  eat,  too  frightened  to  care, 

Sebastian  dozed  in  his  cozy  lair. 

Now  the  night  was  cold,  but  Sebastian  kept 
Getting  warmer  and  warmer  while  he  slept 

Till  he  finally  woke,  and  got  to  his  feet 
To  see  what  was  causing  the  terrible  heat. 

And  there  in  a  corner,  smoldering  sadly, 

Sat  a  young  dragon,  coughing  badly. 

He  wasn’t  full  grown.  It  was  easy  to  see 
That  he  was  the  smallest  in  his  family. 

His  eyes  were  two  coals.  His  nose  snorted  fire. 
Sebastian’s  hopes  soared  higher  and  higher; 

Here  was  his  prize!  So  beautifully  rare! 

What  should  he  say?  Should  he  shoot?  Did  he  dare? 

“Hullo,”  wheezed  the  dragon.  “Who  are  you?  Butfirst, 
Have  you  any  water  to  put  out  my  thirst? 

“I’m  dry  and  I’m  roasted.  I  hate  breathing  fire! 
Besides,  it  always  makes  me  perspire.” 

“My  name  is  Sebastian,”  Sebastian  said. 

“I  have  just  the  thing  to  cool  your  poor  head." 

And  he  pulled  out  his  pistol  and  squirted  a  shot 
All  around  where  the  dragon  was  fiery  hot. 


He  cooled  off  his  nose,  and  he  shot  him  a  sip 
Straight  into  his  mouth,  on  the  mark,  from  the  hip, 

And  they  curled  up  together  and  talked  until  dawn 
About  being  small  and  looked  down  upon; 

About  breathing  fire,  and  life  in  a  cave; 

About  being  smallest,  yet  terribly  brave. 

Sebastian  explained  how  he  wanted  the  prize 
And  squirted  the  dragon  again,  chin  to  eyes, 

And  promised  him  water  the  rest  of  his  days 
If  he  would  come  live  in  the  zoo,  and  just  blaze 

Once  an  hour  on  weekdays  from  nine  until  four. 
“I’ll  do  it!”  the  dragon  said.  “What  is  more, 

“Sebastian  John  Alexander  Brown, 

You’ll  be  a  hero  in  your  home  town.” 

So  Sebastian  said,  “Climb  into  the  wagon,” 

And  they  started  back  home,  the  boy  and  the  dragon. 

When  they  got  to  the  zoo,  the  people  all  cried, 
“Sebastian  Brown!  What  is  THAT  inside?” 

“Just  a  dragon,”  Sebastian  said.  “That’s  all. 

Of  course,  for  his  age,  he’s  a  little  small; 

“Of  course  he  flames  at  the  nose  and  the  eyes, 

But  you  may  not  want  him  because  of  his  size.” 

“Not  want  him?  He’s  beautiful!”  everyone  shouted. 
“Sebastian  Brown,  there’s  no  doubt  about  it, 

“You’ve  made  our  zoo  an  enormous  success 
By  catching  this  beast  in  the  wilderness, 

“And  the  prize,  Sebastian,  we  have  for  you 
Is:  You  are  the  President  of  our  zoo! 

“You  take  the  tickets,  you  are  the  boss. 

You  open  the  gates  for  people  to  cross.” 

And  they  gave  him  a  uniform  (royal  blue) 

With  gold  braid  and  buttons,  and  a  gold  hat,  too. 

And  Sebastian  John  and  his  dragon  friend 
Lived  happily  there  forever 

the 

end. 
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TWO  KINDS  OF  CATCH 

Anne’s  father  was  going  fishing.  Anne  had  never 
been  fishing  and  she  wanted  to  go  along,  but  her 
father  said  no.  On  the  day  he  was  leaving,  Anne  got 
up  very  early  to  give  him  another  chance  to  take  her 
with  him.  When  she  asked  him  again,  she  got  the 
same  old  reply— only  more  of  it.  “No,”  said  Anne’s 
father.  “I  have  to  drive  fifty  miles  to  myfishing  place. 
After  fifty  miles  of  sitting  still,  you  would  be  as  wig- 
gly  as  a  worm.  You  couldn’t  sit  still  in  the  boat.  You’d 
wiggle  and  talk  and  sing  and  scare  the  fish  away. 
You  can’t  go.” 

“For  heaven’s  sake,  Daddy,”  Anne  said.  “I’m  not 
a  baby.  I’m  eight  years  old.  I  tell  you,  I  know  all  about 
fishing.  I  learned  about  it  in  a  book.  I’ll  sit  quietly. 
I’ll  do  everything  you  tell  me,  and  I  won’t  be  any 
trouble.  I’ll  bait  my  hook  with  a  secret  bait  I  have 
and  I’ll  throw  it  in  the  water  by  myself.  I’ll  take  the 
fish  off  the  hook  by  myself  too.  I’m  going  to  bring 
enough  of  my  secret  bait  to  catch  a  bushel  of  fish.  If 
the  fish  don’t  bite  for  you,  I’ll  throw  you  some  of 
mine,  and  you  can  catch  them.  That’s  another  way 
to  catch  fish,  Daddy.  If  you  have  to  catch  yours  that 
way,  you  can  buy  me  a  double-chocolate  malted  on 
the  way  home.  Is  it  a  deal?” 

.  Anne’s  father  threw  back  his  head  and  laughed. 
"It’s  a  deal,"  he  said.  “Let’s  go.” 

So  they  went,  and  what  do  you  think?  Everything 
turned  out  just  as  Anne  said  it  would.  When  Anne 
got  home,  she  had  a  real  fish  story  to  tell  her  mother. 
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GEORGIE  FINDS  A  GRANDPA1 

by  Miriam  Young 

When  Georgie  was  six  he  started  going  to  first 
grade.  He  learned  how  to  read.  He  learned  how  to 
print.  And  he  learned  howto  add.  But  he  also  learned 
that  other  children  had  something  he  didn’t  have. 


Georgie  had  toys  and  books  and  an  electric 
train.  He  had  a  tricycle  and  a  kitten  and  a  cocker 
spaniel.  He  even  had  a  television  set!  But  Georgie 
didn’t  have  a  grandpa.  He  didn’t  have  any  grandpa 
at  all! 

The  boy  who  sat  in  front  of  Georgie  had  a  grand¬ 
pa  who  sent  him  oranges  from  Florida.  The  boy  who 
sat  beside  him  had  a  grandpa  who  could  fix  toys 
when  they  got  broken. 

And  Georgie’s  best  friend  was  always  bringing 
picture  books  to  school— his  grandpa  had  a  book¬ 
store. 

Georgie  began  to  think  of  all  the  different  kinds 
of  nice  grandpas  there  must  be.  If  you  could  have  a 
grandpa  who  worked  in  a  bookstore,  how  about  a 
grandpa  who  worked  in  a  candy  store! 

Or  a  soda  fountain! 

Or  a  toy  store! 

Or  suppose  you  had  a  grandpa  who  was  a  farmer 
and  would  let  you  drive  the  tractor! 

Or  who  was  a  fireman  and  would  let  you  ride  the 
fire  engine  and  ring  the  bell  and  pull  the  siren! 

Or  how  about  a  grandpa  who  was  an  airplane 
pilot? 

Or  how  about  a  grandpa  who  was  a  clown  and 
could  make  you  laugh  all  day? 

One  day  a  new  boy  came  to  Georgie’s  class.  He 
had  two  grandpas!  A  faraway  grandpa  who  sent  him 
letters  and  things— and  a  nearby  grandpa  who  read 
stories  to  him  at  night. 

Georgie  thought  it  very  unfair  that  everybody  had 
grandpas  except  him.  He  wanted  a  grandpa  more 
than  anything  else  in  the  world.  “What  could  be 
more  useful?”  he  thought.  “What  could  be  more 
fun?”  Georgie  decided  to  take  matters  into  his  own 
hands. 

The  next  morning  was  Saturday.  He  took  his 
wallet  that  still  had  his  birthday  dollar  in  it  and 
walked  down  the  road.  At  the  corner  there  was  an 
antique  shop.  Mrs.  McMath,  the  owner,  saw  Georgie 
and  waved. 

“Hi  there,  where  are  you  going  so  early?”  she 
asked. 

“On  a  trip,”  said  Georgie.  “I’m  out  hunting  for 
something.” 


'“Georgie  Finds  a  Grandpa.”  Used  by  permission.  From  The  Little  Golden 
Book  Georgie  Finds  a  Grandpa  by  Miriam  Young.  Copyright  1954  Western 
Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
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“Well,  come  here  and  get  an  apple  to  take  along,” 
said  Mrs.  McMath. 

Georgie  thought  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
an  apple  along  in  case  he  got  hungry,  so  he  went  to 
the  door  of  the  shop. 

“Georgie,”  said  Mrs.  McMath,  as  she  gave  him  a 
nice  red  apple,  “you’ve  never  been  inside  my  shop. 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  my  antiques?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  said  Georgie.  “What  are  antiques, 
anyway?” 

“Why,  anything  that  is  very  old  is  an  antique,” 
she  replied. 

“In  that  case,”  said  Georgie,  "I’ll  come  in  and 
look  around.” 

Georgie  went  into  the  shop.  He  saw  a  spinning 
wheel  and  a  butter  churn  and  a  wooden  cradle. 

He  saw  a  lot  of  old  lamps  and  chairs.  But  he 
didn’t  want  any  of  them. 

Then,  at  the  back  of  the  shop,  he  saw  an  old  man 
sitting  in  a  rocking  chair.  He  had  white  hair  and 
white  eyebrows  and  nice  blue  eyes.  He  smiled  at 
Georgie. 

And  what  do  you  think  he  was  doing?  He  was 
making  a  tiny  ship  with  a  mast  and  two  sails.  And 
when  the  ship  was  finished,  the  old  man  folded  it 
together  and  before  Georgie  could  say,  “Presto 
chango,”  the  ship  was  inside  a  bottle,  sails  and  all. 

Georgie  walked  back  to  Mrs.  McMath. 

“Well,”  she  said,  “did  you  seeanythingyou  liked?” 

“Yes,”  said  Georgie,  taking  the  dollar  out  of  his 
wallet.  “I’ll  take  that.”  He  pointed  to  the  back  of  the 
shop. 

“You  mean  you  want  that  old  rocking  chair?” 
asked  Mrs.  McMath. 

“I  mean  I  want  that  old  grandpa,”  said  Georgie. 
“I’ll  take  him  home  now.” 

“That’s  my  father,”  said  Mrs.  McMath,  “but  you 
could  have  him  after  school  and  on  Saturdays.” 

“Today  is  Saturday,”  said  Georgie,  and  he  walked 
back  to  the  old  man. 

The  old  man  was  busy  making  another  ship  to 
fit  inside  a  bottle. 

“That’s  a  nice  ship,”  said  Georgie.  “How  come 
you  make  such  good  ships?” 


“Well,”  said  the  old  man,  “I  used  to  be  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain.  I  used  to  sail  all  over  the  world.” 

“I’ll  bet  you  could  tell  a  lot  of  good  stories  about 
ships  and  sailing,”  said  Georgie. 

The  old  man  put  down  the  ship  and  got  up  to 
stretch  his  back. 

“The  only  trouble  is,”  he  said,  “I  haven’t  got  any¬ 
body  to  tell  stories  to.” 

“You  have  now,”  said  Georgie,  taking  his  hand. 

On  Monday  morning  the  boy  who  sat  in  front  of 
Georgie  brought  an  orange  from  his  grandpa’s 
orange  grove.  The  boy  who  sat  beside  him  brought 
in  a  car  that  his  grandpa  had  fixed.  And  Georgie’s 
best  friend  brought  in  some  picture  books  from  his 
grandpa’s  store. 

But  Georgie  brought  in  something  new. 

“Where  did  you  get  such  a  beautiful  ship?”  asked 
the  teacher.  “And  how  did  it  get  inside  that  bottle?” 

“My  grandpa  did  it,”  said  Georgie.  “My  grandpa 
can  do  lots  of  things!” 
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MR.  GROUNDHOG  TURNS  AROUND1 

by  James  T.  Brady 

A  drop  of  icy  water  fell  right  on  Mr.  Groundhog’s 
nose.  His  nose  twitched,  but  he  went  on  sleeping. 
Plop!  Another  drop  landed  in  the  same  place.  This 
time  Mr.  Groundhog  opened  his  eyes.  At  first  he 
couldn’t  remember  where  he  was,  he  had  been 
sleeping  so  long  and  so  soundly.  But  then  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  inside  of  his  home,  and  he  reached  over  to 
where  his  wife  was  snoring  peacefully.  “Time  to 
wake  up!”  he  called  as  he  shook  her.  “Wake  up!” 

Mrs.  Groundhog  raised  her  head  just  a  little. 
“What’s  the  matter?” 

“Spring’s  the  matter,  that’s  what!”  declared  Mr. 
Groundhog.  “Look  at  the  water  coming  into  our 
house!” 
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'“Mr.  Groundhog  Turns  Around"  by  James  T.  Brady  from  Jack  &  Jill,  1952. 
Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author. 


Mrs.  Groundhog  sat  up  and  looked  around.  Sure 
enough,  big  drops  of  water  were  coming  through 
the  roof  and  dripping  down  on  the  floor.  At  sight  of 
this,  Mrs.  Groundhog  woke  up  completely,  jumped 
out  of  bed,  scurried  for  her  maple-leaf  mop,  and 
went  to  work  mopping  up  the  puddles. 

“The  snow  must  be  melting  outside,”  Mr.  Ground¬ 
hog  said. 

“Maybe  you’re  right,”  his  wife  admitted.  “What 
day  is  it,  anyway?” 

Mr.  Groundhog  waddled  over  to  the  groundhog 
calendar,  his  tail  trailing  behind  him.  “It  must  be 
February  second,”  he  announced.  “We’ve  been 
asleep  since  November.  I’m  tired  of  being  indoors 
so  long.” 

“I’ll  bet  it’s  still  cold  outside,  though,”  Mrs. 
Groundhog  said. 

“Nonsense!”  answered  her  husband.  “You  can 
see  the  sunlight  shining  at  the  door.”  Mr.  Groundhog 
pointed  down  one  of  the  passages  leading  to  the 
outdoors.  “Besides,”  he  added,  patting  his  stomach 
with  a  furry  paw,  “I’m  starved.  I  could  eat  a  whole 
field  of  nice  red  clover.” 

“Don’t  get  too  excited  about  food,”  warned  Mrs. 
Groundhog.  “It’s  probably  too  early  in  the  year  to 
find  anything  to  eat.” 

Mr.  Groundhog  didn’t  answer.  He  was  already 
halfway  down  the  tunnel  where  he  saw  the  sun¬ 
light.  As  he  came  closer  to  the  entrance,  the  air  was 
much  colder.  He  shivered  a  little  and  said  to  him¬ 
self,  "It  is  a  bit  chilly!”  But  then  he  thought  of  the 
sweet  red  clover  which  might  be  waiting  for  him  in 
the  fields  outside.  He  hurried  on.  When  he  reached 
the  outside,  an  icy  blast  nipped  his  nose,  but  he 
said  stubbornly,  “Ah,  this  fresh  air  smells  good. 
Spring  is  here!” 

He  put  his  head  out  of  the  hole,  then  one  paw 
and  then  another,  until  he  was  completely  out  of  the 
tunnel.  There  was  plenty  of  sunshine,  to  be  sure,  but 
the  air  was  cold,  and  Mr.  Groundhog’s  paws  were 
freezing  on  the  hard  snow  underfoot.  He  couldn’t 
see  a  sign  of  clover,  or,  for  that  matter,  of  anything 
green.  He  faced  the  sun,  and  this  warmed  his  nose 
but  did  not  reach  his  tail,  which  felt  very,  very  cold. 


“I’d  better  turn  around,”  he  remarked  to  himself, 
and  turned  his  back  to  the  sun.  He  waved  his  tail  to 
and  fro,  searching  the  ground  for  just  one  little  bit 
of  green  grass. 

Then  suddenly  he  saw  something  close  to  him 
that  made  every  hair  on  his  body  stand  on  end! 
Quick  as  lightning  Mr.  Groundhog  scampered  back 
into  his  hole. 

“My  goodness!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Groundhog. 
“Whatever  is  the  matter  with  you?” 

But  Mr.  Groundhog  was  so  frightened  that  when 
he  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  her,  not  a  sound 
came  out. 

“Was  it  a  fox?”  asked  Mrs.  Groundhog.  “Was  it  a 
weasel?” 

Still  Mr.  Groundhog  didn’t  answer.  He  just  shook 
his  head. 

“Well,  what  was  it?” 

Finally  Mr.  Groundhog  found  his  voice  and  said, 
“We  might  as  well  go  back  to  sleep  for  a  few  more 
weeks.”  And  so  saying,  he  crawled  into  bed,  curled 
up  in  a  ball  and  went  fast  asleep. 

“I  guess  I  may  as  well  have  another  nap  myself,” 
said  Mrs.  Groundhog,  yawning,  “But  I  do  wonder 
what  it  could  have  been  that  frightened  my  hus¬ 
band?” 

Do  you  know  what  it  was? 
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I  live  outside  of  town  and  I’m  going  to  tell  you 
how  to  get  to  my  house  from  the  town  square.  I  imag¬ 
ine  the  road  that  leads  from  the  square  to  my  house 
as  the  letter  /.The  town  square  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Y.  As  you  leave  the  square  and  go  along  the 
street,  you’ll  notice  a  big  red  brick  building  on  your 
right.  It’s  the  public  library. 

Then  very  soon  you’ll  see  a  hotel  over  on  your 
left.  Maybe  you’ll  be  staying  there. 
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Keep  on  going  down  the  road  until  it  forks  to 
form  the  two  arms  of  the  Y.  Just  before  it  divides,  a 
big  sign  hangs  over  the  street.  It  says,  “You  are  leav¬ 
ing  Wilson  City.  Come  back.”  If  you  were  going  into 
town,  you’d  see  the  other  side,  which  says,  “Wel¬ 
come  to  Wilson  City.  Stay  awhile.” 

Right  where  the  road  splits  is  a  gas  station.  It’s 
a  good  location  because  all  the  drivers  can  stop  for 
gas,  no  matter  what  way  they’re  going.  The  road 
that  goes  left  here  runs  out  to  Mountain  Drive  and 
the  one  that  goes  to  the  right  leads  to  Valley  High¬ 
way.  Turn  right  to  go  to  my  house.  You’ll  see  the 
house  on  your  right  just  before  the  road  reaches 
Valley  Highway. 

While  you’re  with  me,  we  might  visit  my  uncle, 
who’s  a  prospector.  He  lives  on  the  other  fork  of  the 
Y,  the  one  that  goes  left  when  you  leave  town.  His 


house  is  near  Mountain  Drive,  which  is  a  good  thing 
because  he  spends  a  lot  of  his  time  panning  for 
gold  in  the  mountains. 
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Get  ready  to  listen  and  to  draw.  Listen  to  the  end 
of  each  set  of  directions  before  you  draw. 

1.  Draw  a  circle  between  two  straight  lines. 

2.  Draw  a  square  and  make  a  circle  in  it. 

3.  Draw  a  star  inside  a  circle. 

4.  Draw  a  diamond. 

5.  Hang  a  spiral  from  a  star. 

6.  Draw  a  square  and  put  a  triangle  in  it. 

7.  Hang  a  spiral  from  a  circle. 
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Directions 

following,  21,  119,  125 
giving,  48 

Drawing  shapes,  125 

E 

Elephants,  8,  9,  10,  15 
Exclamation  point,  121 

F 

Feelings,  words  for,  18,  100 
Fishing,  story  about,  75 


A 

ABC  book  of  words  for  sounds,  59 
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big  and  little,  10 
how  to  make,  48 
rhymes  about,  12-13 
sounds  made  by,  58,  59 
talking,  11 
thoughts  of,  60-61 

B 

Before-and-after  pictures,  49,  83 
“Big,”  10 

Birds,  words  describing,  109 
Bug  talk,  67 

C 

Cars,  old,  122-123 
Children,  poems  by,  34-35 
Circus,  15 
Clown,  15 
Collections 
of  words,  70-71 
telling  about,  70,  123 
Comma,  121 
Comparisons  of  things  that  are  different,  10, 
17,  34-35,  100 
Creative  writing 
about  houses,  73 
about  shapes,  118 
“bug  talk,”  67 
dialog,  24-25,  82 
invitations,  110-111 
letters,  64-66 

open-end  stories,  completed,  116-117 

poems,  34-35,  81 

puppet  plays,  82 

report,  21 

rhymes,  13,  107 

riddles,  39 

sentences,  10,  21,  119 
stories,  14,  26-27,  37,  45,  93,  113 

D 

Describing 
abstract  shapes,  118 
actions,  52,  96,  101,  104 
birds,  109 
cars,  122-123 
feelings,  18,  100-101,  127 
houses,  73 
sounds,  58-59 


G 

Games 

sentence  game,  57,  126 
sentences  telling  about,  20-21 
“Solemn,”  20-21 
Goblins 

making  up  sentences  about,  57 
poem  about,  56 

H 

Houses,  poem  about,  72-73 
How,  words  telling,  57 
How  or  why  stories,  36-37 

I 

“If  I  Were  . . . 74 

Inferences,  drawing,  14,  15,  23,  24-25, 

52,  96,  100-101,  113,  127 
Invitations,  writing,  110-111 

J 

Jokes 

acting  out,  102 
quotation  marks  in,  102-103 

L 

Landmarks 
remembering,  119 
story  about,  42-43 
Letters,  writing,  64-66 
Listening 

and  drawing  shapes,  125 
before-and-after  actions,  49,  83 
for  meaning  related  to  word  order,  79 
remembering  landmarks,  119 
to  evaluate  descriptions,  32 
to  poems,  12,  28,  29,  34-35,  56,  60,  61,  62, 
67,  72-73,  76-77,  81,  98-99,  106-107, 
114,  115 
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to  stories,  11,  16,  31,  36,  42-43,  44,  53,  75, 
112 

words  for  what  we  do  and  did,  16,  30, 

75 (usage) 

"Little,”  10 

Look  and  Tell,  14 

Look  and  Think,  23,  52,  96,  127 

Look  and  Write,  113 

M 

Meaning  of  sentences  and  word  order,  22, 

79 

Moon,  letters  from,  64-65 

N 

Nonsense  rhymes,  12-13 

O 

Old  car  picnic,  122-123 
Opposites,  words  for,  46-47 

P 

Parties,  invitations  to,  110-111 
Periods,  19,  80,  121 
Picnic,  old  car,  122-123 
Pictures 

before-and-after,  49,  83 
showing  what  people  have  been  doing,  52 
stories  about,  14,  15,  23,  26-27,  37,  45,  96, 
113,  127 

story  told  in,  24-25 
Poems 

“A  Modern  Ballad— The  Ups  and  Downs 
of  the  Elevator  Car,”  98-99 
about  shadows,  28-29 
“Bird  Talk,”  60 
by  children,  34-35 
"Dark,”  34 

“Fun  with  My  Shadow,”  29 
“Grandfather  Frog,”  115 
“Grass,”  34 
“Houses,”  72-73 
“‘I  Can’t'  Said  the  Ant,"  106-107 
“I  Don’t  Understand,”  81 
“It’s  a  Little  Awkward,”  12 
“Little  Talk,”  67 

“Sebastian  and  the  Dragon,”  62 
“Shadow  Dance,"  28 
“Singing,”  35 

“The  Animal  Store,"  76-77 

“The  Goblin,”  56 

“The  pickety  fence,”  114 

“The  Turtle,”  61 

“The  White  Monster,”  35 


“Waves,”  34 
writing,  35,  81 
Punctuation,  120 
comma,  121 
exclamation  mark,  121 
periods,  19,  80,  121 
question  marks,  19,  80,  121 
quotation  marks,  102-103,  121 
Puppet  show,  82 

Q 

Question  marks,  19,  80,  121 
Questions 
answering,  94-95 
changing  telling  sentences  to,  19 
Quotation  marks,  102-103,  121 

R 

Rhymes,  12-13,  107 
Riddles 

guessing,  38-39,  40-41 
making  up,  39 

word  order  in  answers,  40-41 

S 

Sentence  game,  57,  126 
Sentences 

about  houses,  writing,  73 
asking,  19,  80 

combining  subjects  and  predicates,  69 
finishing,  84-85 
making,  21,  57,  68-69,  118 
meaning  and  word  order,  19,  22,  79 
part  telling  what,  126 
part  telling  when,  91,  126 
part  telling  where,  55,  91,  126 
part  telling  who,  126 
part  telling  why,  126 
telling,  9,  80 
telling  a  story,  68-69 
telling  about  a  game,  20-21 
Shadows,  poems  about,  28-29 
Shapes 
drawing,  125 

making  sentences  about,  118 
Sizes,  10 

Sounds,  words  naming,  58-59 
Speaking:  verse  choir,  56,  114,  115 
Springtime,  feelings  about,  100-101 
Stories 

“A  White-Elephant  Party,”  53 
about  pictures,  14,  23,  26-27,  45,  96 
acting  out,  11,  90 

“Charlie  Gets  a  Letter  from  the  Moon,"  64-65 
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“Eighteen  Rabbits,”  44 
finishing,  116-117 
"Georgie  Finds  a  Grandpa,”  108 
“Herman’s  Story,”  16 
how  or  why,  36-37 
in  pictures,  24-25 

“Mr.  Groundhog  Turns  Around,”  112 
not  telling  enough,  92-93 
“Snow  White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,” 
68-69 
"Talk,”  11- 

telling,  11,  15,  37,  45,  92-93,  96,  113 
“The  Golden  Goose,”  88-90 
“The  Lion  and  the  Mouse,”  24-25 
“The  Strongest  Boy  in  the  World,"  17 
“The  Wind  and  the  Loaf,”  31 
"Tony’s  Landmarks,”  42-43 
"Two  Kinds  of  Catch,”  75 
"Why  Rabbit  Has  a  Short  Tail,”  36 
words  completing,  17 
writing,  14,  26-27,  45,  92-93,  96,  113 
Superstitions,  112 


Talking 

about  old  cars,  122 

about  something  unusual,  9,  14,  15 

animals,  11 

U 

Usage:  words  for  what  we  do  and  did, 
16,  30,  75,  94-95,  124 

V 

Verse  choir,  56,  114,  115 


W 

What 

in  invitations,  110-111 
part  of  sentence  telling,  126 
words  telling,  57 


When 

in  invitations,  110-111 
part  of  sentence  telling,  91,  126 
words  telling,  54,  57,  91 
Where 

in  invitations,  110-111 
part  of  sentence  telling,  55,  91,  126 
words  telling,  54,  57,  86-87,  91 
White  elephants,  53 
Who 

in  invitations,  110-111 
part  of  sentence  telling,  126 
words  telling,  57 
Why 

part  of  sentence  telling,  126 
stories,  36-37 
Word  order 

and  meaning  of  sentences,  22,  79 
in  answers  to  riddles,  40-41 
Words 

beautiful,  71 
“big,”  10 
collecting,  70-71 
completing  story,  17 
describing  birds,  109 
different,  for  same  things,  50-51,  78, 
104-105 

for  feelings,  18,  100 
for  opposites,  46-47 

for  what  we  do  and  did,  16,  30,  75,  94-95 
124  (usage) 
happy,  71 
interesting,  71 
“little,”  10 

naming  sounds,  58-59 
play  on,  84-85 
sad,  71 

telling  how,  57 
telling  what,  57 
telling  when,  54,  57,  91 
telling  where,  54,  57,  86-87,  91 
telling  who,  57 

used  instead  of  nice,  104-105 
weary,  104-105 
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index  to  Teacher’s  Edition 


A 

ABC  book  of  words  for  sounds,  59 
Actions 

relationship  to  character,  24-25,  62-63,  74 
seeing  relationships  between,  24,  48a-49a, 
83a 

Adverbials,  time,  54-55,  90-91 

Alliteration,  52a-53a 

Alphabet  book  of  words  for  sounds,  59 

Animals 

points  of  view  of,  60-61,  66-67 
sounds,  8-9,  58-59 
talking,  8,  10a,  11a 
Antonyms,  46-47 

Associations,  forming  while  listening,  16,  42- 
43,  4 8a -49a,  52a-53a,  83a,  118a-119a 
Attitudes,  vocabulary  for  description  of,  18 
Auditory  discrimination,  52a-53a 
Auditory  imagery,  58-59 

B 

Been,  has  and  have  with,  52-53 
Before-and-after  concepts,  learning  to 
interpret,  48a-49a,  83a 
Begin,  past-tense  form,  124  (usage) 
Beginner's  luck,  74a 
Birds 

describing,  109-109a 
points  of  view,  60 
state,  108a-109a 

Blow,  past-tense  form,  94-95  (usage) 

Books 

ABC,  of  words  for  sounds,  59 
as  models  for  creative  writing,  xi-xii,  25,  37, 
71,  106-107 

creating  interest  in,  viii,  9,  11a,  15,  25,  37, 
67,  71,  74,  75,  101,  106-107,  108-109 
developing  sensitivity  to  language,  x-xi 
enriching  experience,  ix 
group  game  book,  49 
“I  Wonder  Notebook,”  82 
in  communications  program,  viii-xii 
Bring,  past-tense  form  of,  74a-75a,  124 
(usage) 

Buy,  past-tense  form  of,  74a-75a 

C 

Capitalization,  120 
in  story  titles,  116,  117,  124 
in  letters,  64-65 
of  beginning  of  sentence,  40 


Cartoon  “movie,”  making,  63 
Catch 

past-tense  forms,  74a-75a,  94-95  (usage) 
Categories 

grouping  words  in,  70-71,  90-91,  126 
words  telling  when,  where,  and  how, 

57a,  90-91,  126 

Cause-effect  relationships,  perceiving,  66,  96 
Character  traits,  89 
Characters 
make-believe,  74-75 
relationship  to  action,  62-63 
Chronological  order,  lOa-lla,  16,  42-43,  62 
Clauses 

qualifying,  completing  sentences  with, 
76-77 

stating  a  reason,  84-85 
Clues 

alliterative  sounds  as,  52a-53a 
details,  in  solving  riddles,  38-39 
encouraging  inferential  thinking,  14,  14a, 
23,  24-25,  52,  96,  100-101,  112a-113a, 
127-128 

first  word  of  questions  as,  19 
punctuation  marks  as,  19 
to  remembering  details,  52a-53a,  118a 
to  sentence  completion,  84-85 
Collections,  70-71,  123 
Collective  noun,  72,  73 
Come,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31,  95,  124 
(usage) 

Commas,  120-121 

Communications  program,  books  in,  viii-xii 
Comparisons,  16a-17a,  128 
appropriateness  of,  increasing,  17a 
expressing  size,  10-11,  14,  16a-17a 
in  poetry,  34-35 
in  sentences,  57a 
Concepts 

before-and-after,  48a-49a,  83a 
collective  noun,  72,  73 
comparative  measurements,  11 
comparative  sizes,  10-11,  14 
distinction  between  animal  sounds  and 
human  language,  8-9 
generic  words,  72,  73 
relationships  between  actions,  24,  48a,  83a 
sentence,  19,  20,  22, 40-41,  54-55,  56a-57a, 
68-69,  80,  90-91,  126 
Conjunctions,  76-77 
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Contrast,  becoming  aware  of,  46-47,  89 
Creative  Dramatics,  10a,  11a,  31,  30a-31a,  37, 
45,  75,  89,  102 

flannel  board  dramatizations,  lOa-lla 
puppet  plays,  10a,  82-83 
shadow  plays,  29 
Creative  thinking 

making  inferences  from  visual  clues,  14a, 
15,  23,  24-25,  52,  96,  100-101,  112a,  127 
stimulating,  14-15,  44a-45a,  118-119 
Creative  writing 
about  houses,  73 
about  shapes,  119 
books  as  models  for,  xi-xii 
“bug  talk,”  67 

complete  open-end  stories,  116-117 

dialog,  24-25,  82-83 

group  of  related  sentences,  44a-45a 

how  and  why  stories,  37 

poems,  35,  81-82 

puppet  plays,  82-83 

report,  21 

rhymes,  13,  107 

riddles,  38-39 

stories,  14,  26-27,  36-37,  45,  93,  99,  112a 

D 

Descriptions 
of  abstract  shapes,  118 
of  actions,  52,  96,  104 
of  birds,  109-1 09a 
of  cars,  122-123 

of  feelings,  18,  100-101,  127-128 
of  houses,  73 
of  objects,  32-33 
of  process,  sequence  in,  48-49 
of  sounds,  58-59 
oral,  listening  for  errors  in,  32 
Details 

adding  interest  to  sentences,  57a 
appropriate  to  story,  inventing,  88 
as  clues  for  riddle  solutions,  38-39 
in  storytelling,  92-93 

making  inferences  from,  14,  14a,  23,  24- 
25,  52,  96,  100-101,  112a-113a,  127-128 
remembering,  45,  52a-53a,  62,  118a-119a 
Dialogue 

creating,  24-25,  82-83,  88 
Dictionary,  learning  to  use,  iv,  13 
Dig,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17  (usage) 
Directions 

following,  19,  20-21,  125-126 

for  a  sentence-generating  game,  57a 

giving,  48 

sequence  in,  48-49 


Dive,  past-tense  forms  of,  16-17  (usage) 

Do,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31,  74a-75a  (usage) 
Done,  has  and  have  with,  52-53  (usage) 
Drawing  figures,  125-126 
Drink,  past-tense  form,  94-95  (usage) 

E 

Eat,  past-tense  form,  94-95  (usage) 

Emotions,  vocabulary  for  description  of,  18 
Etymology 
of  postscript,  65 
of  white  elephant,  53a 
Exclamation  marks,  120-121 

F 

Fable,  24-25 

Fairy  tales,  44-45,  69,  88,  89 
Fall  past-tense  form  of,  16-17,  94-95  (usage) 
Fantasy,  stimulating,  14-15,  23,  37,  44a-45a, 
64-65,  74,  98-99,  106-107 
Feelings,  words  describing,  18 
Figurative  language,  enriching  children’s 
language,  xi 

Figure  drawing,  125-126 
Figures  of  speech 
alliteration,  52a-53a 

comparisons,  14,  16a,  17-17a,  34-35,  128 
onomatopoeia,  59 
personification,  67,  75 
Find,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17  (usage) 

Fish,  as  noun  and  verb,  singular  and  plural, 
75a 

Fish  story,  75a 

Flannel  board,  use  in  dramatizing  story,  11a 

Floodlight,  28-29 

Fly,  past-tense  form,  95  (usage) 

Folk  tales,  lOa-lla,  36-37,  44-45,  88-90 
characteristic  features,  88 
typical  characters,  88,  89 

G 

Games 

group  book  of,  49 
“If  I  Were  .  . . 74-75 
sentence-generating,  56a-57a,  68,  69,  126 
whisper,  31a 
word,  30a-31a 

Get,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31,  95  (usage) 

Go,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31,  95  (usage) 
Gone,  has  and  have  with,  52-53  (usage) 
Grammar 

construction  for  expressing  space  and 
time  relationships,  54-55 
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interrogative  transformations,  19 
parts  of  a  sentence,  21,  68-69 
Grimm  fairy  tales,  69,  88-90 
Group  game  book,  49 

H 

Handwriting 
cursive,  learning,  iv 
manuscript,  improving,  iv 
Has  and  have  with  past  participles,  52-53 
(usage) 

House  and  home,  generic  words,  72,  73 
How  and  why  stories,  36-37 

I 

“I  Wonder  Notebook,’’  82 
Images,  100-101 
auditory,  58-59 

enriching  children’s  language,  xi 
forming  while  listening,  42-43,  119 
kinesthetic,  28-29 
of  springtime,  100-101 
visual,  38-39,  62,  118a-119a 
Inanimate  objects,  pretending  to  be,  lOa-lla, 
75 

Inferences 

from  details  in  picture,  14,  14a,  23,  24-25, 
52,  96,  100-101,  112a-113a,  127-128 
word  meanings,  from  oral  context,  44-45 
Instructions,  oral,  following,  125-126 
Interviews,  53 
Invitations,  110-111 

Irregular  verbs,  past-tense  forms  of,  16-17,  30- 
31,  74a-75a,  94-95,  124  (usage) 

J 

Jokes,  dramatizing,  102 

K 

Know,  past-tense  form  of,  74a-75a 

L 

Landmarks,  42-43,  118a-119a 
Lesson  plans,  organization  of,  v 
Letters,  personal,  review  of  form,  64-65 
Listening 

evaluating  what  is  heard,  32 
forming  images  and  associations  during, 
42-43,  49,  62,  83a,  118a-119a 
making  object-location  relationships 
during,  118a-119a 
to  follow  directions,  125 
visualizing  during,  49,  62,  83a,  118a-119a 
Listening  Activities  Album,  v 
Listening  Materials,  130-142 


M 

Make-believe  creatures,  74-75 
Man,  collective  noun,  72,  73 
Meaning 

affecting  attitudes  toward  words,  70-71 
relationship  to  word  order,  20,  22,  40,  79 
to,  too,  and  two,  83 
Meet,  past-tense  form,  95  (usage) 

Metaphor  in  poetry,  34-35 
“Movie,”  making,  63 
My  First  Picture  Dictionary,  57a 
My  Pictionary,  57a 

My  Second  Picture  Dictionary,  iv,  13,  45a,  78 

N 

Narrative  poem,  62-63,  98-99,  137-138 
Nonsense,  1243,  106-107 
Noun,  collective,  72,  73 

O 

Objects 

descriptions  of,  32-33 
inanimate,  pretending  to  be,  10a,  74-75 
Observation 

learning  about  punctuation  by,  41 
of  details  in  picture,  14, 14a-15a,  23,  52,  96, 
112a-113a,  127 
of  landmarks,  42-43 
Onomatopoeia,  59 
Opposite,  antonym  of,  47 
Opposites,  46-47,  89 

P 

Participles,  past,  has  and  have  with,  52-53 
(usage) 

Parties 

planning,  111 

special,  invitations  to,  110-111 
Past  participles,  has  and  have  with,  52-53 
Past-tense  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  usage, 
16-17,  30-31,  74a-75a,  94-95,  124 
Perception 

habits  of,  building,  14a 
of  before-and-after  relationships,  49,  83 
of  cause-effect  relationships,  66,  96 
Periods,  19,  40,  80,  120-121 
Personal  letters,  review  of  form,  64-65 
Personification,  67,  75 
Phrases 

function  within  sentence,  90-91 
prepositional,  expressing  space  and  time 
relationships,  54-55,  86-87,  90-91 
qualifying,  completing  sentences  with,  76-77 
stating  a  reason,  84-85 
varying  order  to  add  interest,  57a 
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Place,  prepositional  phrases  expressing, 
54-55,  86-87,  90-91 
Poems 

further  development  by  children,  xii 

completing,  12-13 

extending  concepts  of  man,  72-74 

kinesthetic  interpretations  of,  28-29 

metaphor  in,  34-35 

narrative,  62-63,  98-99,  137-138 

nonsense,  106-107 

points  of  view  in,  60-61,  66-67 

refrains  in,  x-xi,  56-57 

rhythm  in,  56-57,  114-115 

subjects  for,  35 

writing,  35,  81-82 

Points  of  view  of  animals,  60-61,  66-67 
Predicate  of  sentence,  68-69 
Preferences,  stating  and  supporting,  122- 
123 

Prepositional  phrases,  expressing  space  and 
time  relationships,  54-55,  86-87,  90-91 
Punctuation 
commas,  120-121 
exclamation  marks,  120-121 
how  children  learn  about,  41 
in  letters,  64-65 
of  interrogative  and  declarative 
sentences,  19,  40,  80,  120-121 
of  story  titles,  116,  117 
periods,  19,  40,  80,  120-121 
question  marks,  19,  80,  120-121 
quotation  marks,  40-41,  80,  102-103, 
120-121 
review,  120-121 
Puppets 
making,  82-83 
shadow,  29 

use  in  dramatizing  story,  11a 

Q 

Question  marks,  19,  80,  120-121 
Questions 

first  word  as  clue  to  recognizing,  19 
recognizing  and  punctuating,  80 
Quotation  marks,  40-41, 80, 102-103,  120-121 

R 

Read,  past-tense  form,  16-17,  124  (usage) 
Reading  aloud  to  children,  v,  viii 
Refrains,  x-xi,  56-57 
Repetition  of  word,  104-105 
Reporting,  organizing  impressions  in,  93 
Rhymes 

completed  by  children,  12-13 


Rhythm  in  poetry,  12,  56-57,  114-115 
Riddles 

creating,  38-39 
solving,  38-39 

with  scrambled  answers,  40 
Run,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17,  30-31,  95 
(usage) 

S 

See,  past-tense  forms  of,  30-31,  95  (usage) 
Sentence-generating  game,  56a-57a,  68,  69, 
126 

Sentences 

adding  interest  to,  57a,  126 
arranging  scrambled  words  to  form,  20 
changing  word  order  in,  22,  40,  57a,  79, 126 
completing  with  phrase  or  clause  stating 
a  reason,  84-85 

completing  with  place  or  time  adverbials,  91 
completing  with  qualifying  clauses  or 
phrases,  76-77 

completing  with  semantically  and  syntacti¬ 
cally  suitable  phrases,  21 
essential  parts,  21,  68-69 
generating,  56a-57a,  68,  69,  126 
relationship  of  meaning  and  word  order,  20, 
22,  40-41,  79 
Sequence 

before-and-after  relationships,  48a-49a,  83a 
chronological,  lOa-lla,  16,  42-43,  62 
in  describing  a  process,  48-49 
in  directions,  48-49 
recalling,  42-43 
reversal  of,  42,  43 
Shadow  plays,  29 

Shake,  past-tense  form  of  16-17  (usage) 

Shapes 

drawing,  125-126 

stimulating  creative  thought,  118-119 
Sit,  past-tense  form,  94-95,  74a-75a  (usage) 
Sizes 

comparative,  concept  of,  10-11 
comparisons  expressing;  14 
tallness,  comparisons  for,  16a 
Sleep,  past-tense  form,  95  (usage) 

Slide,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17  (usage) 

Sounds 

affecting  attitudes  toward  words,  70-71 
imitation,  9,  58-59,  115 
in  poems,  114-115 

Space  relationships,  prepositional  phrases 
expressing,  54-55,  86-87,  90-91 
Speaking  vocabularies,  for  describing 
attitudes  and  emotions,  18 
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Speech 

clear,  importance  of,  30a-31a 
habits  of  children,  change  in,  16 
Spelling,  13,  45a 
in  language  arts  program,  iv 
to,  too,  and  two,  83 

Spelling  Our  Language,  in  coordinated 
language  arts  program,  iv,  154-160 
State  birds,  109-1 09a 
Stories 

dramatization,  10a,  11a,  31,  30a-31a,  37, 
45,  89 

fairy  tales,  44-45,  69,  88,  89 
folk  tales,  lOa-lla,  36-37,  44-45,  88-90 
further  development  by  children,  xii 
how  and  why,  36-37 

inventing,  14,  26-27,  36-37,  44a-45a,  93,  96, 
99,  112a-113a 
open-end,  116-117 
retelling,  30,  43,  45 
sequence,  lOa-lla,  16,  42-43,  62 
telling,  see  storytelling 
titles,  116-117 
to  be  explained,  112-1 12a 
varied  by  synonyms,  104-105 
why,  36-37 
Storytelling 
detail  in,  92-93 
encouraging,  ix 
organizing  impressions  in,  93 
Subject  of  sentence,  68-69 
Superstitions,  112-1 12a 
Suspense,  96 

Swim,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17  (usage) 
Swing,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31  (usage) 
Synonyms,  50-51,  78 
varying  tone  of  story,  104-105 
Syntax,  understanding  of,  21,  56a-57a,  126 


T 

Take,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31,  74a-75a, 
124  (usage) 

Tall  tale,  17-17a 

Tallness,  comparisons  for,  16a 

Tell,  past-tense  form  of,  16-17,  30-31  (usage) 

Thinking,  see  Creative  thinking 

Thoughts,  discussing,  61 

Throw,  past-tense  form  of,  74a-75a  (usage) 

Time 

adverbials,  90-91 

before-and-after  relationships,  48a-49a, 

83a 

relationships,  prepositional  phrases 
expressing,  54-55,  86-87,  90-91 


Titles 

capitalization  in,  116-117,  124 
punctuating,  116-117,  124 
To,  too,  and  two,  meaning  and  spelling,  83 
Transformations,  declarative  and  interrog¬ 
ative,  19 

Transition  Book,  in  learning  cursive  writing,  iv 
Turtles,  points  of  view,  60-61 

U 

Usage 

has  and  have  with  past  participles,  52-53 
past-tense  forms  of  irregular  verbs,  16-17, 
30-31,  74a-75a,  94-95,  124 

V 

Verbs 

irregular,  past-tense  forms  of,  16-17, 

30-31,  74a-75a,  94-95,  124  (usage) 
past  participles  with  has  and  have,  52-53 
(usage) 

Verse  choir,  56-57,  114-115 
Visualization,  48,  83a,  118a-119a 
Vocabulary  development,  126 
antonyms,  46-47 
collective  nouns,  72,  73 
descriptive  words,  105,  122-123 
for  auditory  imagery,  58-59 
for  description  of  attitudes  and  emotions,  18 
for  spatial  relationships,  86-87,  91 
for  time  relationships,  91 
generic  words,  72,  73 
inferring  word  meanings  from  oral  context, 
44-45 

role  of  books  in,  x 
synonyms,  50-51,  78,  104-105 
terminology  of  African  folk  tale,  10a 
understanding  new  words,  29,  44-45, 

70-71,  106-107 
word  collecting,  70-71 

W 

Was  and  were,  124  (usage) 

Wear,  past-tense  form  of,  30-31  (usage) 

When,  words  indicating,  90-91 
Where,  words  indicating,  86-87,  90-91 
Whisper  game,  31a 
White  elephant,  52a,  53a 
Why  stories,  36-37 
Wish  fulfillment,  74-75,  108-109 
Word  game,  30a-31a 
Word  order 

changing,  effect  on  meaning,  20,  22,  40,  79 
in  interrogative  transformation,  19 
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Words 

antonyms,  46-47 

appropriate  in  context,  choosing,  124 
attitudes  toward,  sound  and  meaning 
affecting,  70-71 
categories,  70-71,  90-91 
coordinating,  76-77 
describing  feelings,  18 
descriptive,  105,  122-123 
evoking  mental  images,  104 
expressing  size,  relative  meaning  of,  10-11 
expressing  spatial  relationships,  86-87 
for  animal  and  human  sounds,  9,  58-59 


function  within  sentence,  57a,  86,  90-91,  126 
generic,  72,  73 

new,  understanding,  29,  44-45,  70-71, 
106-107 

overused,  104-105 
play  on,  84-85 
rhyming,  12-13,  106-107 
scrambled,  20,  40 
synonyms,  50-51,  78,  104-105 
telling  when,  where,  and  how,  57a,  90-91 
Writing,  see  Creative  writing;  Handwriting 
Writing  Our  Language,  in  coordinated 
language  arts  program,  iv,  154-160 
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Coordination  Chart 


Coordination  Chart 


(Each  division  is  an  approximate  week  of  work) 


SECTION  ONE 


LANGUAGE 

HANDWRITING 

SPELLING 

CREATIVE  WRITING 

Let’s  Talk 
pp.  8-9 

Positions  for  Writing 

P-3 

Spelling 
p.  4 

How  Big  Is  Big? 

p.  10 

The  Alphabet 
p.  4 

The  Alphabet 
p.  5 

Write  sentence  about 
“When  1  Am  Big”  or 
“When  1  Was  Little” 

A  Story 

p.  11 

Practice  These  Strokes 
pp.  5-7 

Consonant  Letters 

p.  6 

Rhymes  and  Nonsense 
pp.  12-13 

Vowel  Letters 

P-7 

Provide  rhyming  words 
to  complete  verses 

Look  and  Tell 
p.  14 

Tell  What’s  Happening 
p.  15 

Practice  These  Strokes 

pp.  -8-10 

Say,  Listen,  Spell 
pp.  8-9 

Write  individual  or 
group  story  based  on 
picture 

Let’s  Listen 

p.  16 

Letters  with  Hooks 

pp.  11-12 

Tad’s  Family 

p.  10 

A  Story 
p.  17 

Basic  List  1 

p.  11 

Provide  words  to 
complete  comparisons 

The  Sounds  /m/  and  IV 

p.  12 

Feelings 

p.  18 

f  and  F 
p.  13 

The  Sounds  Isl  and  /b/ 
p.  13 

Write  a  sentence 
expressing  feelings 

Telling  and  Asking 
p.  19 

m  and  M 
p.  14 

The  Sound  /r/ 
p.  14 

*Write  a  story  about 
a  family 

Sentences 

pp.  20-21 

Complete  Each  Sentence 
p.  15 

Check  on  Basic  List  1 
p.  15 

Write  cooperative  report 
on  game 

Word  Order 

p.  22 

b  and  B 

p.  16 

Vowel  Sounds 

pp.  16-21 

Look  and  Think 
p.  23 

s  and  S 
p.  17 

What  Did  They  Say? 
pp.  24-25 

r,  R,  and  L 

p.  18 

Jill's  Family 

p.  22 

Create  dialog  for 
characters  in  fable 

Telling  Stories 
pp.  26-27 

Basic  List  2 
pp.  23-24 

Record  stories  inspired 
by  picture 

*Write  about  relatives 
in  a  family 

•Creative  writing  initiated  in  Writing  Our  Language  or  Spelling  Our 
Language,  rather  than  in  Language  and  How  to  Use  It. 
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Poems 

2829 

Words  for  What  We  Do 
and  Did 
p.  30 

Complete  Each  Sentence 
pp.  19-20 

The  Sounds  /I/  and  /y/ 
p.  25 

The  Sounds  IV  and  /h/ 

p.  26 

Check  on  Basic  List  2 
p.  27 

A  Story 

t,  T,  h,  H,  y,  and  Y 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  big 

p.  31 

P-21 

pp.  28-29 

Let's  Listen 

Complete  Each  Sentence 

The  Sound  / k/ 

p.  32 

p.  22 

p.  30 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

big 

p.  31 

SECTION  TWO 

LANGUAGE  HANDWRITING  SPELLING 


CREATIVE  WRITING 


What  Are  They  Like? 

i  and  I 

Places 

Create  a  poem  that 

pp.  34-35 

p.  23 

p.  32 

compares  two  things 

Why  Rabbit  Has  a  Short 

k,  K,  c,  and  C 

Basic  List  3 

Make  up  a  how  or  why 

Tail 

p.  24 

p.  33 

story 

pp.  36-37 

The  Sounds  Igl  and  /n/ 

*  Write  a  story 

p.  34 

about  places  in 
neighborhood 

Check  on  Basic  List  3 
p.  35 

Riddle  Me,  Riddle  Me 

g,  G,  n,  and  N 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  like 

Make  up  riddles 

pp.  38-39 

p.  25 

pp.  36-40 

Word  Order 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

pp.  40-41 

like 

p.  41 

Let’s  Listen 
pp.  42-43 

A  Story 

Answer  Each  Question 

People 

*Write  a  story 

p.  44 

p.  26 

p.  42 

about  friends  and 
neighbors 

Writing  a  Story 

Basic  List  4 

p.  45 

p.  43 

Write  story  about 
unknown  contents  of 

The  Sounds  /d/  and  Ipl 
p.  44 

drawer 

Check  on  Basic  List  4 
p.  45 
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Opposites 

What  Is  It? 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  had 

pp.  46-47 

p.  27 

pp.  46-47 

Giving  Directions 

Riddles 

p.  48 

p.  48 

Let’s  Listen 
p.  49 

p,  P,  d,  and  D 

p.  28 

The  Sounds  /j/, 

/v/,  and  /w/ 
p.  49 

Which  Word? 
pp.  50-51 

Complete  Each  Sentence 
p.  29 

The  Sound  /z/ 
p.  50 

Look  and  Think 
p.  52 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

had 

p.  51 

Let’s  Listen 

j,  J,  a,  and  A 

At  the  Park 

*Write  a  story  about 

p.  53 

p.  30 

p.  52 

what  to  do  in  a 
park 

Let’s  Think  About  Words 

v,  V,  w,  and  W 

Basic  List  5 

pp.  54-55 

p.  31 

p.  53 

To,  Too,  Two 
p.  54 

Check  on  Basic  List  5 
p.  55 

A  Poem 

z,  Z,  e,  and  E 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  dark 

p.  56 

p.  32 

p.  56 

Play  the  Sentence  Game 

Spelling  Vowel  Sounds 

Compose  sentences, 

p.  57 

p.  57 

using  detail  and  varying 
word  order 

The  Sounds  / sh/  and  /ch/ 
p.  58 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

dark 

p.  59 

Words  that  Name  Sounds 

Complete  Each  Sentence 

Basic  List  6 

*Write  about  what 

pp.  58-59 

p.  33 

p.  60 

child  likes  to  do  on 
his  birthday 

Poems 

How  Do  You  Spell  These 

pp.  60-61 

Sounds? 

Write  about  personal 

p.  61 

thoughts 

Check  on  Basic  List  6 

p.  62 

A  Poem 

Sentences 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  make 

p.  62 

pp.  34-35 

pp.  63-64 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

make 

p.  65 
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Letter  Writing 
pp.  64-66 

A  Poem 
p.  67 

Capital  Letters 
pp.  36-38 

**Two  Ways  of  Writing 
pp.  4-5 

♦♦Position  at  Chalkboard 
and  Desk 
pp.  6-7 

How  to  Write  a  Letter 

p.  66 

Basic  List  7 
p.  67 

The  Sound  Ingl 

p.  68 

Check  on  Basic  List  7 
p.  69 

Use  literary  model  in 
composing  letters  on 
subjects  of  fantasy 

Write  comments  from 
unusual  viewpoint 

♦Write  a  letter 

Making  Sentences 

A  Sentence  to  Write 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  not 

pp.  68-69 

p.  39 

p.  70 

Collectors 

**Two  Ways  of  Writing  the 

The  Sound  /ks/ 

pp.  70-71 

Small  Letters 

p.  71 

pp.  8-9 

A  Poem 

How  Do  You  Spell  the 

Write  about  houses  or 

pp.  72-73 

♦♦Beginning  Strokes 

Sounds? 

homes 

p.  10 

p.  72 

♦♦Ending  Strokes 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

p.  11 

not 

p.  73 

If  1  Were  . . . 

Writing  Sentences 

Things  We  Use  When  We  Eat 

Invent  activities  for 

p.  74 

p.  40 

p.  74 

fanciful  creatures 

Let’s  Listen 

♦♦Slant 

Basic  List  8 

♦Make  up  a  story 

p.  75 

p.  12 

p.  75 

about  food 

♦♦Size 

Consonant  Sounds 

p.  13 

p.  76 

Check  on  Basic  List  8 

p.  77 

A  Poem 

Write  the  Letter 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  cord 

Write  sentences  with 

pp.  76-77 

p.  41 

p.  78 

qualifying  phrases 

Using  Different  Words 

♦♦Beginning  Strokes 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

p.  78 

p.  14 

cord 

p.  79 

Let’s  Listen 

♦♦Writing  Letters 

p.  79 

pp.  15-16 

Asking  or  Telling 

o,  0,  x,  and  X 

Homes 

♦Write  about  home 

p.  80 

pp.  42-43 

p.  80 

A  Poem 

♦♦Beginning  Strokes 

Basic  List  9 

Write  group  poem,  pat- 

p.  81 

p.  17 

p.  81 

terned  on  poem  in  lesson 

♦♦Writing  Letters 

Check  on  Basic  List  9 

pp.  18-19 

p.  82 

••Writing  Our  Language.  Transition  Book,  to  be  used  when  children 
begin  to  learn  cursive  writing. 
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A  Puppet  Show 

p.  82 

Do  You  Know  These  Signs? 
p.  44 

Write  the  Safety  Message 
p.  45 

**Beginning  Strokes 

p.  20 

Review 
p.  83 

Create  playlets,  pat¬ 
terned  on  playlet  in 
lesson 

*Write  about  pictured 
events 

** Writing  Letters 

pp.  21-22 

Let's  Listen 
p.  83 

Colors 
p.  46 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  stove 
pp.  84-87 

Finishing  Sentences 
pp.  84-85 

Where  Is  It? 
pp.  86-87 

**Beginning  Strokes 
pp.  23-24 

**Writing  Letters 
pp.  25-26 

Ways  to  Write  the 

Alphabet 

p.  88 

The  Golden  Goose 
pp.  88-90 

Sentences  That  Tell 

When  and  Where 
p.  91 

Writing  About  Pictures 
p.  47 

**Joining  Letters 
pp.  27-29 

Basic  List  10 
p.  89 

Check  on  Vowel  Sounds 
p.  90 

Check  on  Basic  List  10 
p.  91 

Invent  detail  and 
dialog  suitable  to 
story 

Write  about  pictured 
items 

Writing  Stories 
pp.  92-93 

What  Is  It? 
p.  48 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  red 
pp.  92-93 

Complete  stories  evalu¬ 
ated  as  incomplete 

Answer  the  Questions 
pp.  94-95 

**Joining  Letters  in  Words 
p.  30 

Look  and  Think 
p.  96 

Invent  causes  and 
consequences  of  given 
situation 

SECTION  FOUR 

LANGUAGE  HANDWRITING  SPELLING 


CREATIVE  WRITING 


A  Modern  Ballad 

Writing  Numerals 

Storybook  People 

Create  original  story, 

pp.  98-99 

p.  49 

p.  94 

using  plot  pattern  of 
poem 

How  Do  You  Know  It’s 

**Two  Ways  of  Writing  the 

Basic  List  11 

Spring? 

Capital  Letters 

p.  95 

Employ  imagery  in 

pp.  100-101 

pp.  32-33 

The  Sounds  /kw/ 

sentences 

**Completing  Words 
pp.  34-37 

p.  96 

Check  on  Basic  List  11 
p.  97 

*Write  story  about 
sequence  of  pictures 
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Punctuation 
pp.  102-103 

Punctuation  Marks 
pp.  50-51 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  keep 
p.  98 

A  Weary  Word 
pp.  104-105 

**Beginning  Strokes  of 

Capital  Letters 
p.  38 

** Ending  Strokes  of 

Capital  Letters 
p.  39 

The  Sound  1)1 
pp.  99-100 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 
keep 

p.  101 

**Slant 
p.  40 

A  Poem 
pp.  106-107 

q,  Q,  u,  and  U 

p.  52 

The  Three-Ring  Circus 

p.  102 

Create  personified 
rhymes 

A  Story 
p.  108 

Complete  Each  Sentence 
p.  53 

Basic  List  12 
p.  103 

*Write  a  story 
about  a  circus 

**Writing  Capital  Letters 
pp.  41-45 

The  Sound  /si 
p.  104 

Check  on  Basic  List  12 
p.  105 

Words  Describe 
p.  109 

Just  for  Fun 
p.  54 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  mud 

p.  106 

Use  distinguishing  detail 
in  description 

Writing  Invitations 

pp.  110-111 

More  Fun 
p.  55 

**Joining  Capital  Letters 
pp.  46-47 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

mud 

p.  107 

Design  and  write 
invitations 

**Days  of  the  Week 
p.  48 

Let’s  Lister* 

p.  112 

The  Seasons 
pp.  56-57 

The  Months  of  the  Year 

p.  108 

*Write  about  favorite 
season 

Look  and  Write 
p.  113 

**Names  of  Animals 
p.  49 

Basic  List  13 
p.  109 

Invent  narrative  for 
photographed  situation 

**Writing  Cursive  Letters 
pp.  50-51 

Check  on  Basic  List  13 

p.  110 

**Ten  Little  Indians 
p.  52 
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Poems 

Words  for  Holidays 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  cute 

pp.  114-115 

p.  58 

or  rule  » 

pp.  111-113 

Stories  to  Finish 

More  Words  for  Holidays 

Complete  open-end 

pp.  116-117 

p.  59 

**Tracing  and  Writing 

Sentences 
p.  53 

**Writing  Sentences 
p.  54 

**A  Lucky  Trip 
p.  55 

How  Do  You  Spell  These  . 

Sounds? 

pp.  114-115 

stories 

Making  Sentences 

Answer  Each  Question 

Basic  List  14 

Make  imaginative  state- 

p.  118 

p.  60 

p.  116 

ments  about  abstract 
shapes 

Let’s  Listen 

Questions  to  Answer 

Check  on  Basic  List  14 

p.  119 

p.  61 

p.  117 

*Write  about  the 
seasons 

Punctuation 

**Writing  Size 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  her 

pp.  120-121 

pp.  56-57 

pp.  118-119 

*Write  about  different 

**Writing  a  Story 
pp.  58-59 

kinds  of  days 

An  Old  Car  Picnic 

A  Story  to  Finish 

Basic  List  15 

*  Invent  plot  about 

pp.  122-123 

p.  62 

p.  120 

given  characters 

Working  With  Words 

Writing  Sentences 

Check  on  Basic  List  15 

*Complete  a  story 

p.  124 

p.  63 

p.  121 

Let’s  Listen 

**Months  of  the  Year 

The  Vowel  Sound  in  took 

p.  125 

pp.  60-61 

**Otto  the  Dragon 
pp.  62-63 

p.  122 

Check  on  Vowel  Sound  in 

took 

p.  123 

The  Sentence  Game 

My  Best  Writing 

At  the  Airport 

*  Write  about  an 

p.  126 

p.  64 

p.  124 

airport 

Look  and  Think 

**Writing  About  Yourself 

Review 

p.  127 

p.  64 

pp.  125-128 
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